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Tue condition and prospects of the three great 
wiiversities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, 
lwvin to attract a share of national attention in 
ome respects commensurate with the importance 
of the subject. Not that there has been an absolute 
vant of public attention hitherto—tfor there has 
een much controversy thereon in the last eight 
years; but it has neither been conducted gravely 
nor temperately, nor has sufficient knowledye been 
sequired by the ‘public to conduce to a just conclu- 


jon. Out of doors there has been too much of 


sentimental zeal on the part of * university relor- 
wers” to admit consideration of all the questions 

appertaining to the rights of property and the 
rights of self-government, which justice demands 
i the lamebeak scheme of reform whie h it is possi- 
ile for legislative Liberalism to devise. 

But if the spirit of reform has been over senti- 
mental, or, it may be, too covetous of the splendid 
adowments of the colleges, academic conserva- 
ism has not held up a better example of ration- 
a! lity, equity, or rood temper. There has been too 

uch blind denial of the me: ‘essity for reforms, It 
snot twenty years since Oxford, with all the zeal 
which bigotry eould i inspire, oppose «l the incorpo- 
rtion of the London Unive rsitv; and her learned 
wivoeate declared before a hich tribunal of the 
and, that the proposal was in contempt of the 
National Church, of the purity of religion, and ; 
vibstitution of  infi lelity. Honest William the 

Fourth was charged with founding an atheistical 

utitution, and warned of the dismal fate of James 
the Second ; and Lord High Chancellor Brougham, 

r his share in the business, was likened to Lord 
“uef Justice Jeffries. A change has hi appily 
me over the spirit of Oxford in that interval. 
“he has herself wielded “tl the best argument of the 
wntrovers SV, in admiitti ne the necessity for a 
reform hy her own efforts at internal improvement 


‘some of the “ principles of liberalism on which 


te London University was to be founded:” and 
‘lerate men may, without dreading the anathe- 

Mas of atheism and infidelity, venture to inquire 
Wau academical magistracy hath fulfilled 


°c. > oO . , vr ,9 oe 

of Sur Charles Wetherell, before the Lords of the 
“y Council, on the subject of Incorporating the London 
“Yersi'y. 2éth April, 1S34. 
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stewardship towards these * urs ries ot Croa's 
true religion, and seminaries of good literature.” 
The tone and temper on beth ay sare so much 
improved of late, that we almost venture to hope 
that University Reform is really 7 ‘coming a prac- 
tical question, The Parliamentary discussious in 


the late Session have been of use in directing 
public attention to its national importance. If the 


real merits ot the qu t sti h Were avoil ided Liy the 
constitutional dispute on the particular mode ol 
inquiry proposed, tlie cebati sot April aniel July 
last are still of Maportance inh Indicating the 
starting-points of Inquiry with the view to a just 
and sound conclusion. 

A glance at the history of the Universitics will 


he im vortant in showing the nm) ular charact: a of 
Ss } 


these institutions In times anterior to the Reforma- 
tion, and not without use in pointing out the source 
of mod ri defects, or rather of collegiate abuses 

Tradition fondly ascribes the foundation of ¢ ixdord 
to Alired the Great. Scepticism, with dull disi card 
tu the poetry of history, coldly denies the claim ; 
but the me rative arculuciit that there Is no authen- 
tic docume ut to prove a pec uniary benefaction 1 

surely slender evidence against the voice of tradi- 
ti i that the ereat Saxo kine e. tablished schools 
at Oxiord. {ft is certain that it was a place of 
study in the time of Edward the Confessor, and 
, that it had become a national seat of learning on a 
popular and unrestricted basis many ages before 
the first of the eXisting colle; giate houses Was 
founded in the thirteenth ce itury. 
the Dark Ages were very different from the close 
corporations of modern times. The ‘Vy were halls, 

or hostels, hired most commonly of the towhsmen, 
for the purposes of study, and scem to have been 
of two kinds, claustral, appertaining to religious 
houses in different parts of England, and secular, 
or, as we should term them, private establishments. 
Mention is frequently made of the grammar 
schools, sophistry schools (and Oxford has not lost 
lier cunning in the art), schools for arts, medicine 
schools, law and divinity schools, 
Stephen, Roger Vacarius, a Lombard, established 
a hall at Oxford for the study of Roman law, and 
prepared a compendium from the Pandects and 
Digests for the instruction of his pupils. This is 
a remarkable proof of intellectual liberalism in that 
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age; and the fact that the king vainly endeavoured | 
to suppress the school shows that the study must | 
have been popular. 
considerable time elapsed before these 
emerged from the humble character of lodying- 
houses into the dignity of academical halls. 
Matthew Paris mentions a fact in Oxford history 
which shows the flourishing condition of the Uni- 
versity in the early part of the next century. 
About the year 1209, a clerk having killed : 
woman, made his ese ape. The mayor coming to 
his lodging, found three other cle rks who lived in 
the same which they had hired together. 
These being seized, 
hanged in conte mpt of the ecclesiastical liberty : 
3,000 scholars lett that Uni- 
Cambridge, 


house. 


upon which near 

4 fs ‘ : 
versity,” some vomg to 
Reading. 


Another event, which ocenrred during the next | 


reign. is worth mention, in illustration of the rough 
and ready habits of the “poor scholars of Oxford.” 


The Legate having gone down to the University in | 
123s, some young students who had atte mpted to 
enter his lodgings were rudely repulsed by the | 


They therefore went into the kitchen, 


0 gging | 


porter. 
where they found a poor lrish scholar | 
relief of the cook, who, instead of an alms, threw 


a ladle-full of boiling water in his face. This 


provoked one of the ctude nts, a choleric Wels sh- | 
having a bow in his/| 


man, to such a de ree that, 
hand, he shot the cook dead on the spot with an 
arrow, ai ancient proof of gown and town anta- 
gonis sin. Master Le rate, in aftris rhit, shut himself 
up in the tower of the church, and, by night, made 
his way to the King, having, in the interv: al, placed 
the University under interdict. The King i imme- 
diately despatched the Kar] of W arren to Oxtord. | 


with orders to seize the most guilty. This busi-, 


ness, which at first made a vreat noise, was at) 
length hushed by the mediation of the hishops, | 
who prevailed with the University to make all the 
submission required. ‘The historian adds, that the 
Legate compelled all the scholars to meet at St. | 
Panl’s Church, above aiile from his lodgings, and 
vo on foot to the Bishop of Carlisle's 
there, putting off their caps, gowns, and shoes, to | 
go to the Levate’s house and humbly crave pardon 
and absolution. 

sgh Was not always famous for its support of 
kingly tyranny: for in this reion we are told that, 
durin the war with the Barons, the King, in 1264, | 
hecame Master of Oxtord, from whence he expelled | 
the scholars because they had shown too much 
partiality for the Barons. In passing, we may re- | 
mark that six vears earlier the Parliament met there, 
Which passed the famous provisions of Oxford. 

The first colleces were established in this cen- 
tury. ‘Tradition says that Alfred the 
founded Univer rsity ‘ollege, and supported it out 
of the royal exc hequer. The existing foundation 
is due to W liam, «A) ‘chdeacon of Durham, and the 
earlieststatute is dated in 1280. Balliol College 
was founded by John Ballio! of Barnard-castle 


ener of John Balliol, King of bisehesich and Devor- | 


* Nearly double the whole number of the students of 1850. 


But it is probable that some | 
BC ‘hools 


were, by order of P they king, | 


others to! 


house, and | 


(rreat | 


guilla his wite, between 1263 and 126s, Merton 
Was first established at Maldon, in Surrey, in 1264 
and removed to Oxford before 1274, by W 7 
de Merton, Bishop of Winchester and Lord © 
The attendance of students was ve rv lar 
about this pel riod. Wood, the Oxtord an 
states that, in the early part of the reign of Hes 
ITI. there were 30.000 loeated in 300 halls, Th 
statement has been regarde as an exaggerat), * 
1} Possibly it may be; but we must bear iy jyjp) 
that students flocked to Oxford from various ft 
of I urope ;* and if we consider the less luxury 
habits of the Oxonians of that day, who were Con 
tented with more frugal fare, and humbler lod ging 
than the aristocratic men of the nineteent! 1 century, 
one may plac e some cre “lit in the st itement.F A 
is, however, difficult to account for the rapi 
‘diminution at the commencement of the reign. 
Edward L., at the date of the foundation of Me). 
when the attendance is stated . 


| 


‘ta 


eellor. 


‘ton College, 
15.000. | 

| ‘These, and other facts, stand in singular contras 
with the opinions of certain “ progress writers, 
who find no good in antiquity, and pity so lofti); 
‘the ignorance of dark ages. That the England ¢; 
‘that day, with a narrow ‘population, could send ¢ 

many of her youth to the chief fountain of knew. 
| lex lee i is a fact of pleasing and great significance. 
But it was not to Oxford ena that this might) 
concourse tended ; if we are to credit historic te. 
‘timony, the schools of Cambridge, and Reading, 
‘and other places, were proportionally attractive w 
‘youth ardent for learning. Wordsworth, in bi: 
| posthumous poem, has beautifully described thi 
‘spirit of the times in his fine contrast betwee 
| what these institutions are, and what they were ir 
these * ages of darkness.” We cannot believe tha 

/a people which, in spite of feudal oppression, still 


retained in healthy vitality the folk-motes of ther 
Saxon forefathers—those best of institutions for the 
education of a people in rights and duties—coul! 
sink into barbarian darkness. On the contrary, 
the sternest times of Norman oppression, whe 
/C ourt poets were resounding the might of fends 
dominion, English minstrels were fanning th 
| spirit of freedom in the serfs of the Engli! 
| soil. The blessings of learning were not denied 
even to bondsmen. A fine old metrical romane 
which, perchance, has lightened the toilsome hou 
‘of inany a peasant of the thirteenth century 
still survives the wreck of time, and narrate 
how the poor despised son of a villan becam 
a clerk—no uncommon result—and then a bishop: 
Is it not a remarkable fact that while the seigneur 
lot Mngland were vainly petitioning Parliament t 
| prohibit the villans from going to London—* whie! 
city had no cognisance of villanage to bring 
writs of debt against their masters, and particips® 


| 
| 
} 
} 


— 


* A memorable listorie fact, though belonging to 4 iste 
period, may be cited here in illustration. Certain 
scholars xt Oxford, who had adopted the opinions 0 
carried them, on their return, into their own country, a0 
| paved the way for the Hussite doctrines which moved 
Europe. 

+ The halls existing in 1651 contained, on the average, mo” 


than that number; Magdalen, for example, had 220. 
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i. fall; Trinity, on Durham Hall; Worcester, on) masters of Oxford strenuously opposed the King, ue 

¢, HB Gloucester Hall; and Pembroke on Broadgate | but the doctors and heads were tor him. At last, i 

© @ fail. The author of a work published in the time it was carried in a convocation, from which, Wood + 

is f the Commonwealth preserves the names of some | says, all the masters were excluded, that the ques- 

is the other halls in the following passage :— tion should be decided by thirty-three doctors and i 

L bachelors in divinity, who declared the marriage et 

in “And howsoever the hostels, hals, innes, schools, and Y thee tntiieate ¥ 3 on hha hath ecntrary ¢ + one 

|, [a tigious houses, whereof this University, since the Con-| 0! Ce Drothers wile to be both contrary tom ier, 

- west, did consist, and which now are wholly defaced, orin | laws of God and nature, and put the seal of the ie. 

ul wat ct mverted into some of the | resent colledges, were for University to their decree. When Henry resolved / 

ou their number, and for fhe bith, se of students in them, oy the suppression, or rather appr priation, of the ‘, 

he puch above all that are now extant, viz.: Divi Fridswidi - os ya oe } a tit 

4 Pw “ religious and charitable endowments of Inglan 

1] mor, S. Maariv aula, Divi Jacobi aula, Divi Gregorii aula, : ogre . : 

Pt D. Johan. Babtist aula, D. Thoma aula, Portlat. aula, he found more difficulty in dealing with the colleges 

a Swerdotiss. anla, Peckwateri aula, Phisurii Diversorinm, than he had with the religious houses: as even those 

e a Academie aula, S. Margarete aula, Regis aula, favourable to his designs had the plea ot legal 

ly eginw aula, Pittantii aula, Green aula, Corbetti aula, ‘nability, by reason of the local statutes. He there- spire 

| Parva Acadoimin aula, St: ipul. aula, and many others; yet. nee. ’ by Parli , 

y" # this present there are eighteen goodley colledges and !0Te procured t le enactinent of a statute by Pariia- 5 

houses erected, maintained with the lands and revenews of ment, annulling all private statutes whereby any By ti 

1 beir founders ; and seven hals that students live in at their grat or ‘leetion made b Vv the head, with the econ- s : 

nee wa charge, not having endowment of land to maintain currence of the n major part of the body, was liable ' 

ue A |...) These are the nurseries of God’s true “eae ail Tine | aap we uty oF 

" rlvion, and seminaries of good literature.”’t to * obstructed by any one or mnore be ing le m}- ato 2 

; nority. This bold act of encroachment on funda- f 

ibe In the fourteenth century four new colleges were) mental rights, and of servile compliance by the 5 ah 

w Bi omded, and & jament (a favouri . ¥ 
ded, and Edward LE and Edward Tif. made) Parliament (a favourite precedent now-a-dave), pia 

Op BB tenefactions to the Unive rsity. Kxeter was founded) enabled Henry to accomplish his designs. It would 4 \ 

ur BH Al314, by Walter de Stapuldon, Bishop of Exeter: seem that the King hesitated whether he should dis- AE 

tt BM Orel, in 1326 » by Edward H.; Queen's, in 1340, solve the colleges altogether; fora humble petition Hie 

nie w Robert Kglestield, B.D., Confessor to Queen from both Universities remained unanswered for Mia 

4m | ne arly a year, and it was talked at court for some alt 
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ig the privileges of freemen,® the serfs and other Philippa; and New College, in 1386, by William 
nts were foremost in embracing with hearty | of Wykeham, Chancellor to Edward ILL., and the 


athusiasm the doctrines of Wickliffe, a faith not 
‘gnorantly believed, but shared by the learned and | 


wble of the land, insomuch that a historian tells | 


» that two men could not be found together and 
a not a Lollard. John (rower and (reoftrey 
mhancer were then singing in the English tongne 
1 the English people. True, while the * 
Bnalish poetry” was still in the prime of manhood, 
we Parliament had provided that English should 
moeame the language of the law :F but an Act of 
Parhament could not all at once e hange the speec hh 

yd habits of the English aristocracy. 
one the connexion and associate of the great. 
ste not for the great, but for the commonalty : 
yd that his sweet strains of “ pure English unde- 


father of 


Chaucer, | 


fled” were heartily appreciated by the people is | 
omething even against the progress-cant philo- | 
ophy. Better light literature people could not | 
we; and the early popularity of the poems of. 


haucer is unque stionable evidence not only of 
wtelligence, but of intellectual refinement. Who 


wuld change Chaucer for our twopenny popular | 


instruction °? 


| Oxtord. 


The names of many of the ancient Oxford halls | 
ve been preserved from incorporation with ex-_ 


sting colleges, and in topographic tradition. 
ol. for ex xample, was built on the site of Mary 


Bal-| 


founder of Winchester College. In this century, 
also, the Archbishop of Canterbury founded Canter- 
bury College, which was afterwards swallowed up 
in Christ Chureh. ‘The name of this establishment 
should live in history, as Wickliffe was the first 
Rector of it. It is probable that the great thoughts 
which paved the way for the intellectual freedom 
of his countrymen were matured within its walls, 
though the reformer’s opinions were not published 
until after his loss of the rectorship, and removal! 
to the living of Lutterworth. 

The first half of the fifteenth century saw the 
establishinent of three other colleges: Lincoln was 
founded in 1427, by Richard Fleming, Bishop of 
Lincoln: All Souls in 1487, by Henry Chichely, 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and M: waalen in 1456, 
by William Patten, commonly called Wainfleet, 
Bishop of Winchester, and Chancellor. ‘The Uni- 
versity received charters from Henry V.and Henry 
VI. In the reign of the latter, a divinity school was 
founded by Archbishop Kemp. 

The sixteenth century was an age of trouble for 
It witnessed the Reformation, and the 
eaprices of Henry VIII. In 1550, when Henry 
consulted the English and foreign Universities on 
the divorce question, Oxford, and Cambridge too, 
pronounced against the divorce. The regent- 


Let any septic who sneers at our noble common law, or at the | time of making great alterations in their statute. 


Biquity of out freedom-preserving munic ripalities, s, consult and re- 


on that 10st remarkable entry No. 27 on the lols of Parlia- It was, however, at length resolved to continue 
Wat, in the i; th year of Edward III. To the petition Parliament them upon the same fi woting. The splendid re- 
We this re ply: ~“ For the divers perils aud mischiefs which would | endowment of Christ Church, originally founded by 


‘pen in this case, the king and his seigneurs do not wish at this | 


to change the common law as used heretofore.” 


1 36 Edward IIL. ¢. 17. 





Cardinal Wolsey, commemorates this critical event 
in Oxford history. 
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M “The Foundation of the Universitie of Oxford, with a Cata- 
= oie principall Founders and speciall Benefactors of all the 
pay and total nunber of Students, Magistrates, and Officers 

ing.” London: 165). 


Although the Reformation ow freedom to the 


* 33rd Henry VIII, ¢. 27. 
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mind, it was not favourable to the free development | 
of the University. ‘The suppression of the religious | 
houses was a severe blow; for as many of the, 
abbeys and monasteries had their halls in Oxford | 
for the instruction of their novices in the liberal | 
arts, these fell with the parent institutions. From | 
this cause, and the troubles of the period, the | 
popularity of Oxford declined, and the attendance 
of students decreased from the almost fabulous esti- 
mate of the third Henry’s time to the narrow 
capabilities of the endowed colleges and larger 
halls. 

In 1570 an act of incorporation was passed, pro- 
viding that “the Right Honourable Robert Ear] 
of Leicester, now Chancellor of the said University 
of Oxford, and his successors for ever, and the 
masters and scholars of the same University of 
Oxford for the time being, shall be incorporate, 
and have a perpetual succession, in fact, deed, and 
name, in the name of the Chancellor, masters, and 
scholars of the University of Oxford; and that the 
same Chancellor, masters, and scholars of the same 





University for the time being, from henceforth by 
the name of the Chancellor, masters, and scholars 
of the University of Oxford, and by none other 
names or name, shall be called and named for ever 
more.”® ‘This is commonly cited as the first act 
of incorporation ; but we apprehend that it is only to 
be taken as a confirmative or declaratory act. ‘The 
University has an older and better title in imme- 
morial prescription than the best act of patronage 
done by good Queen Bess. During the Chancel 
lorship of the Earl of Leicester (1664-1588) a 
remarkable innovation was made on the demo- 
cratic constitution of the academical commonwealth 
worthy of note by our University reformers. Prior 
to the Reformation, as before observed, much free- 
dom prevailed with reference to the establishment 
of halls for study ; but under the rule of Lord Lei- 
cester a change was made, the evil effects of which 
have lasted down to our own day. We have 
remarked that, consequent on the troubles of the 
Reformation, the attendance of students dwindled 
down to the limits of the then existing colleges and 
halls. The fetters of monopoly were then, for the 
first time, rivetted. ‘The Chancellor assumed to 
himself the right to nominate the heads of all the 
halls in the University ; and that being conceded 
to him, the power of establishing new halls passed 
out of the hands of the academical commonalty. 





It was a fundamental change of despotism for repub- 
lican government. A later provision, requiring 
matriculation at one of the existing colleges or 
halls within a week of University matriculation, 
tightened the monopoly.t 

The collegiate benefactions in this century were 
these: Brazennose College, founded in 1509, by 
William Smith, Bishop of Lincoln ; Corpus Christi, 
in 1516, by Richard Fox, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester, and Lord Keeper; Christ Church, in 1526, 
begun by Cardinal Wolsey, and completed, with 
splendid endowments, by Henry VIIL.; Trinity, 
in 1536, by Sir Thomas Pope, of Tittenhanger, 





—_--  -— - 


* 18th Elizabeth, c. 20. 





+ Vide Caroline Statutes. 


Herts ;* St. John’s, in 1555, by Sir Thomas White 


Alderman of London ; and Jesus, in 1571, by Queer 
K:lizabeth, on the petition of Hugh Price, D¢ L 
Treasurer of St. Davic’s. Bo 

The enumeration of the subsequent foundation 
may be conveniently completed here. Ty th 
seventeenth century belong two colleges: WW al. 
ham, founded in 1613, by Nicholas Wadham, of 
Merefield, in the county of Somerset, Esq. ; 
Pembroke, in 1620, by ‘Thomas Tisdal, of Glisda] 
in the county of Oxford, Esq. ; and Richard Wigh. 
wick, Rector of Isley, Berks. To last centyy 
belongs Worcester College, founded in 1714, by 
Sir Thomas Cookes, of Bently, Worcestershire 
The first half of the wealthy nineteenth century has 
nearly expired without a single collegiate additioy, 
With all our riches and boasted munificence, a»: 
we content to enjoy the benevolence of our fore. 
fathers without adding to the store ? 

As a University, Oxford had always enjoyej 
the blessing of self-government. It had always 
been governed by statutes of its own making ; byt 
in the course of centuries these statutes had accy. 
mulated into an inconvenient and chaotic mas 
In the reign of Charles I., under the Chancellor. 
ship of Archbishop Laud, a digested code wa 
compiled by special delegates, and ratified in Cop. 
vocation. These statutes received the title of 
“Corpus Statutorum Universitatis Oxoniensis? 
they are known as the Caroline Statutes. Under 
their provisions the government of the University 
was first placed in the hands of the heads of ed- 
leges and halls; and these regulations are, for the 
most part, in force at the present time. We 
may remark, in passing, that Oxonian exclusive. 
ness is rather a modern than even a middle-age 
feeling. Even in the High Church days of Laud, 
Oxford evinced something of an unsectarian spirit; 
for the lordly prelate having heard of certain 
puritanical manifestations, visited both Universities 
in character of metropolitan. He encountered co- 
siderable opposition ; Oxford, as well as Cambridge, 
maintaining that he had not the right of visiting 
as archbishop, though they did not deny that he 
might do it by the King’s commission. Laud was 
supported by the King, and carried his point. 
was subsequent to this that the Caroline Statute 
were enacted. 

Little remains to be added to the history of th 
progress of Oxford save to adduce some statistical 
calculations, which show the decline of the Univer 
sity in nationality, or, at least, in popularity. 
According to the author of the account of the c- 
leges in 1651, the total number in 1622 of “St 
dents of all degrees that had names in every 
particular college, with the magistrates and offices 
thereunto belonging, besides divers young schol 
that were relieved therein, which had no names" 
a ares eae ae 
* It was originally founded and endowed by Biward 


5 


Richard I1., and the Priors of Durham, as Durham Hall. ; 
suppressed at the Reformation as one of the religious houses - 
Col purchased by Sir Thomas Pope, and re-endowed as Trt! 
College. iw 

+ The preface contains a side-blow at the Reformation, 
declares that certain regulations made in the time of Edward 
discomposed the discipline, and proceeds to eulogise the rule 
the Popish regime of Mary. 
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wy of the colleges,” amounted to 2,850; in the | 
In the early | 
- + of the next century the numbers had fallen | 


var 1601 the numbers were 3,247. 


of nearly one-third ; for we find, from a rough | 
gstement given in an Oxford Guide for 1747, that 
te numbers were only about 2,000. In some of | 
he colleges the falling off was remarkable. For | 
example, in Exeter, which had, in 1651, 230, there | 
gere only 80 in 1747. Magdalen College had 
gilen off from 220 to 108; Brazennose from 186 | 
» 112; and Pembroke from 169 to 80. But the | 
remarkable disparity is exhibited in the | 
wtendance at the halls, as shown in the following | 
smparative statement :— 


Ini¢51. About 1747. 
Gloucester . ° ° ‘ 9 0 
Edmund. ° , ° : 93 25 
St Albar . P : ° e 233 12 
Hart . : . , , . 104 0 
New Inn. ; . ‘ - 140 l 
S.Mary . . . .  . 100 40 
Magdalen . : ‘ - 220 40 
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It would probably tire the reader to enter into 
, statistical enumeration of the various endow- 
nents appertaining to the nineteen existing col- 
kges in the University. The number of fellow- 
dips is upwards of 400; and there are more than 
i scholarships and exhibitions. It may be men- 
tioned, in illustration of the power which the col- 
leges possess to reward members who enter the 
(hrch, that about 450 advowsons belong to them. 
kesides the colleges enumerated, there are now 
fve licensed halls in Oxford, viz., St. Mary, Mag- 
dalen, New Inn, St. Alban’s, and St. Edmund. 
There are six scholarships and three exhibitions 
ittached to St. Mary’s. ‘The reader will note the 
distinction between the colleges and halls. The 
frmer are endowed, the latter unendowed and 
mmncorporated ; they are no more than hotels, or 
ins, where the students hire their chambers of the 
Principal, and pay for their diet, subject, of course, 
to the regulations of the house. Academically, 
there is little distinction save in this: that the 
falls are said to be less ceremonious in their 
wages than the colleges. The property belong- 
ing to them is held in trust by the University. 

The University, for so great a corporation, is 
wot wealthy. We have no means of ascertaining 
is revenue, but it is understood to be poorly 
tidowed, and to depend chiefly on fees, the profits 
its printing-press, and other fluctuating sources 
‘fincome. ‘The public are equally ill-informed as 
the incomes of the colleges. It has been stated 
tut the aggregate income of the fellows is about 
20,0000. a year. This gives an average of at least 
“A. to each person; but it cannot be taken as a 

tone, for it is understood that many fellowships 
*¢ more valuable; for instance, at Magdalen, some 
them are stated to be worth 7O0U. a year. The 
"venues of New College are said to be between 
15,0007. and 16,0002. a year, shared amongst one 
“udred individuals on the foundation. It is 

‘ged that the estates are not so regularly pro- 
‘tive as they might be made under a better 
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other corporations, prefer low rents and heavy fmes 
to a steady income. In addition to the endow- 
ments, some of the houses must derive a large 
income from the rent of chambers, tuition-fees, and 
other dues, exacted from students not on the foun- 
dation. But these are points on which the public 
can form no correct estimate; the best calculation 
can only be conjectural. 

The government of the University is democratic 
in name; but if we look at the electoral constitu- 
tion, and the statutory restrictions on legislation, it 
is purely oligarchical. It is to a free common- 
wealth as the republic of Venice was to the con- 
stitution of the United States of America. Legis- 
lation and government at Oxford are carried on by 
privileged classes. The lowest electoral or legis- 
lating class consists of the Masters of Arts; all 
below that rank are considered in statu pupillari— 
they are the non-freemen of the corporation. Resi- 
dence, and proof of a certain educational fitness, are 
the qualifications for admission to freedom. On 
paying a certain amount of fees, the young Oxonian 
becomes a member of the University of Oxford ; 
but, under the provisions of Laud’s statutes, he 
must, within one week after the University matri- 
culation, enter himself at one of the colleges or 
halls. During his undergraduate career, he must 
perform certain public exercises (enlarged by recent 
statutes), which take place between the sixth and 
ninth terms—these are the responsions popularly 
called the “little go;” between the twelfth and 
sixteenth he passes, honourably if he can, the 
examination for degree, or “great go;’* in the 
sixteenth term he may take the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts; after twelve additional terms, he may 
become Master of Arts; and after twenty, graduate 
in laws. This, under certain regulations, gives the 
first right of electoral admission to the corporation 
of the University. 

We thus arrive at the formation of an electoral 
and legislative body, which discharges its functions 
through two assemblies, or houses—the House of 
Convocation, and the House of Congregation. The 
academical qualification for each is not very intel- 
ligible to those unversed in the laws of Oxford; it 
turns on the rank of regent,t which begins from 
a period commencing at the “act,” subsequent to 
the grant of the qualifying degree, and terminating 
at the succeeding act. ‘The House of Convocation 
consists of regents and non-regents, but practi- 
cally, in voting,*of the former. It has jurisdiction 
over all questions affecting the University, under 
some restrictions; for instance, it cannot alter or 
explain any royal statute, without the consent of 
the sovereign, nor can it deal with other existing 
statutes, unless the measure is first approved of by 
a select council, termed the Hebdomadal Board. 
The House of Congregation is more select, con- 
sisting of two classes, “ necessary regents”—doctors 
of every faculty, and masters of arts in the first 
year of regency—and “ regents ad placitum,” con- 
sisting of all who have passed the year of necessary 





* Nobiemen, and sons of noblemen, may take the rank without 
the labour which the untitled must undergo. 

+ It was an office, with the duty attached of presiding over the 
| disputations of the schools, 
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regency. ‘The business is principally confined to 
the passing of graces and dispensations, and to the 
granting of degrees. In both Houses, questions 
are generally determined by a majority of voices. 
The exceptions are peculiar. The Vice-Chancellor 
an proctors, who preside, have, upon all questions 
submitted, the power of an absolute negative, the 
former singly, the latter jointly. In supplications 
for graces, each member of Congregation is 
invested, in addition to the general right of suf- 
frage, with a suspending negative upon each grace, 
for three times, as the grace is preposed in three 
distinct Congregations ; but previously to the fourth 
supplication, he is required to state privately to the 
Vice-Chancellor and proctors the ground and proof 
of his objection, which are subsequently submitted 
for the consideration of the House. All suffrages 
for or against graces and dispensations, given by 
the words “ placet” or “ nunplacet,” are whispered 
secretly in the ear of the proctor. 

The Hebdomadal Board is composed of the Vice- 
Chancellor, heads of houses—that is, colleges and 
halls—and the proctors, who deliberate on all 
matters relating to the preservation of the privi- 
leges and liberties of the University, and inquire 
into and consult respecting the due observance of 
statutes and customs. 

The highest University office is the Chancellor- 
ship, which, prior to the middle of the 15th century, 
was always filled by a churchman. Three men of 
note have occupied the honourable post since the 
magnificent Leicester—Archbishop Laud from 
1630 to 1641, Oliver Cromwell from 1650 to 
1657, and the Duke of Wellington since 1534. 
The office was triennial till 1484, when John 
Russell, Bishop of London, was appointed for life. 
The other principal officers are the Seneschallus, 
or High Steward, appointed by the Chancellor, 
subject to the approbation of Convocation. His 
duties are chiefly judicial. A Vice-Chancellor is 
annually named by the Chancellor from the heads 
of colleges, and approved in Convocation. Two 
proctors, masters of arts of at least four years’ 
standing, are annually appointed as the heads of 
police, and terror of evil-doers. They are chosen 
by the suffrages of each college in turn. We need 
not run further through the catalogue. 

Learned Cambridge has not avoided the amiable 
weakness which tempts corporations and men to 
lose themselves in the regions of myth. Envious, 
possibly, of the dis:inguished origin of her brilliant 
rival, she has travelied in search of a founder twelve 
ceturies beyond the time of Alfred. It would be 
idle to examine the merits of the claims preferred 
on behalf of Cantaber the Spaniard, b.c. 394, of 
Sigebert, the East Anglian King, a.p. 630; or of 
Edward the Elder. If the latter king founded 
the University, it is clear that it had long fallen 
into decay, for there is no authentic evidence of 
vitality earlier than the reign of Henry I. In the 





year 1110 the Abbot of Croyland sent four eccle- 
siastics to Cambridge to teach the sciences. They 
commenced humbly, by teaching in a barn, and | 
the audience increased so rapidly that no barn or | 
other place was large enough for the students. 


The early development of the University was much | 
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of the same character as that of Oxford. Peter 
House, the first college, was founded by y, 
Balsham, Bishop of Ely, about the middle of 4p, 
thirteenth century. 

Five colleges were founded in the next century: 
Clare Hail,® in 1326, by the Lady Elizabeth, sister 
and coheir of Gilbert, Earl of Clare ; Pembroke 
College, in 1347, by Mary de St. Paul, widow of 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke ; Gonyjj}, 
and Caius, in 1348, by Edmund Gonville, greatly 
augmented, in 1558, by Dr. John Caius: Trinity 
Hall, in 1350, by Bishop Bateman; and Corpus 
Christi College, in 1351, by two of the Cambridge 
Guilds. 

In the fifteenth century four more colleges wer 
added to the University, namely, King’s College 
splendidly endowed by Henry VLI., in 144). 
Queen's College, in 1446 and 1465, by Margaret of 
Anjou, wife of Edward VL, and Elizabeth Wood. 
ville, wife of Edward IV.; St. Catharine’s Hall, jy 
1473, by Robert Wodelarke, D.D., Chancellor of 
the University and Provost of King’s; and Jesy 
College, in 1496, by John Alcock, Bishop of Ely, 

Six houses were founded in the sixteenth cep- 
tury: Christ College, in 1505, by the Lady Mar. 
garet, mother of Henry VII.; St. John’s College, 
in 1511, by the same noble lady; Magdalen 
College, in 1529, by Thomas, Lord Audley, of 
Walden ; ‘Trinity College, in 1546, by Henry VIIL, 
augmented by Queen Mary ; Emanuel College, in 
1524, by Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and Sidney Sussex College, in 1598, 
by Lady Frances Sidney, Countess of Sussex 
Downing College, the only subsequent addition, 
was founded in 1800, by Sir George Downing, 
with two professorships of law and medicine. 

At the Reformation the colleges were suppressed 
by Henry, but restored at the same time with 
those of Oxford. The King marked the crisis by 
the noble endowment of ‘Trinity College out oi 
three others, St. Mary’s College, King’s Hall, and 
Fishwick Hostel. 

The University was incorporated by Elizabeth 
as “The Chancellor, master, and scholars of the 
University of Cambridge."} The Maiden Ques, 
as became a scholar of her royal pretensions, Wa 
graciously pleased to bestow distinguished marks 
of her favour on the University. In 1564 she 
visited Cambridge, where she was received with 
great pomp and magnificence. She testified her 
satisfaction in a Latin oration, wherein she assur 
the University of her protection, and of her intet- 
tion to encourage learning to the utmost of her 
power. Elizabeth's pedantic successor honou 
Cambridge with his presence in 1610. The 


scholars, with little credit to their intelligence, 


patriotism, or independence, flattered the despote 
taste of the visitor by enacting “ Ignoramus, & 


comic entertainment in ridicule of our common law, | 
at which the British Solomon rejoiced exceedingly. | 
It was there that the King saw, for the first O@® = 


George Villiers, the future master of our heavel 
ss 5 el 





, ial sais é 
* There is no distinction between the colleges and halls 


Cambridge, as at Ox!ord. 
+ 13 Elizabeth, c. 29. 
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nded monarch. 





But the name of Villiers! Charles L. in 1637. 
ts little credit on his alma mater: every! of a provost, seven senior fellows, eighteen junior 


r. 





The collegiate body consists 


reader of history must remember how, by order of | fellows, seventy scholars, and thirty sizars. The 
Charles I., he was chosen Chancellor of the Uni-| whole government is committed to the provost and 


yersitV, in manifest contempt of the House of 
(ommons, by whom he had just been impeached, 
The boy actor was father to the man. 
The revenue of the University is under 5,000/. 
annum. ‘The principal portion is from the 
Rectory of Burwell and a farm at Burton, about 
10001. a year. Matriculation, degrees, cautions, 
&e., yield about 2,0001.. The officers, such as 
iedells, proctors, &c. are paid by fees, amounting 
to about 2400/. per annum. We have no means 
of estimating the college revenues. Some of them 
sre very large, as King’s College, which has about 
90,0001. a year. It is said that the aggregate fel- 
lowships are worth 90,0U0/. But, independently of 
the estates, a large income must be derived from 
the pensioners, that is, the ordinary students not 
on the foundations. ‘Take the total number, stated 
at 3,000, and, deducting therefrom the persons 


on the foundations, the lowest average charged for | 


tuition, rent, and other college payments, wiil give, 
st least, 47,500/. a year. ‘The number of fellow- 
ships is about 400, and the scholarships nearly 700. 
The Church patronage of the whole colleges ex- 
ceed 300 advowsons. 

Cambridge does not differ materially from her 
eder sister in the oligarchic and restrictive cha- 
racter of her constitution. The legislative body is 
called the Senate, and is composed of masters of 
arts and doctors ‘in the three faculties who have 
had their names on the college boards a sufficient 
time. It is divided into two Houses, the regents 
and non-regents—the first of masters of arts of 
not less than five years’, and doctors of two years’, 
sanding; the other House, of all other qualified 
electors. ‘The meetings are termed Congregations. 


As at Oxford, the University has a standing | 


council, named the Caput. ’ 
and is composed of the Vice-Chancellor ex officio, 
a doctor from each faculty, and two masters of 
arts from each House of the Senate. Every Uni- 
versity grace must be approved of by the Caput 
before it can be introduced to the Senate. One most 
important fact is worthy of particular attention. 
No grace of the Senate is considered valid which 
is inconsistent with the statutes: of the 12th of 
Elizabeth, or with kings’ letters which have been 
accepted and acted upon by the University.7 The 
éxecitive constitution is similar to that of Oxford. 

The University of Dublin, with its single col- 
lege, is a corporation of later date, but hardly of 
less importance, if we regard the wealth with 
which it has been endowed. It was incorporated 
m1591f as “The College of the Holy and undi- 
vided ‘Trinity, near Dublin, founded by the most 
rene Queen Elizabeth.” In 1614 it received the 
privilege of seading two representatives to Par- 
lament.§ and it received additional privileges from 


eee 





. 4 . c 
When held out of term, they are called Convocations; but 
my fre converted by grace into Congregations. 

* Cambridge Calendar, 


£ 34 Elizabeth. 

















' 


It is chosen annually, | 





Oxford and Cambridge acquired the same privileges in 1603, 


senior fellows, who determine all elections of fel- 
lows, scholars, and college officers, and grant graces 
for all University degrees 

There is a University Senate, or House of Con- 
gregation, of which all masters of arts, and doctors, 
having their names on the college books, and 
resident in the college, are members. ‘The Caput 
Senatus Academici is a council consisting of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the provost or vice-provost, and 
the senior master non-regent, resident in the col- 
lege. Every grace must pass the Caput before 
it can be proposed to the rest of the Senate ; and 
each member of the Caput has a negative voice. 

The income from landed estates is nearly 14,0002, 
exclusive of the provost’s estates, valued at 2,400/. 
a-year. From class fees the income is stated at 
the large sum of 30,000/., in addition to consider- 
able receipts from rents of chambers, commons 
fees, &e. 

In looking a little into the general merits of the 
question, it may be legitimately assumed that the 
Universities stand in need of some internal refor- 
mation. This is not denied by their advocates in 
controversy ; it has been practically admitted by 
the heads of the corporations in the efforts mace 
for educational improvements at Cambridge, and 
more recently at Oxford. The defects complained 
of by University reformers of moderate views may 
be reduced to two classes: those which are con- 
stitutional, arising either from some original imper- 
fection in the constitution of the bodies politic of 
the Universities, or from innovations made in the 
course of time; and those educational, the results 
of a narrow or exclusive instructional system. We 
have now to look at the effects in excluding or 
restricting large classes of the people from the 
intellectual benefits, and social or  prolessional 
advantages, of a University education. In the con- 
stitutional class are to be included those in the 
nature of pruna focte restrictions, and those 
which only virtually, but with equal effect, exclude 
classes; the one from sectarianism, and the other 
from monopoly. 

Some constitutional defects must be apparent 
to the reader from the slight sketch we have given 
of these institutions. The oligarchism and restric- 
tions on legislation are very manifest. Within 
three centuries, at Oxford and Cambridge, two 
wealthy and powerful corporate confederacies have 
grown up, or rather grown down, for the progress 
of the federal principle was not in the natural 
order, but from general to particular. ‘The Uni- 
versitas, to borrow the technical language of the 
Roman jurists, preceded the Collegia; or, in poli- 
tical phrase, the union, paradoxical as the assertion 
may seem, was antecedent to the formation of the 
federal states. We have shown that, both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, Universities enjoying all 
the rights, and conferring all the advantages and 
honours of such corporations, existed ages before 
the establishment of the first of the existing col- 
legiate housee. The growth of the federal consti- 
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tution began about the period of the Reformation. 
There is no doubt that prior to the Reformation 
the government was on a very popular basis; we 
have noted the causes which narrowed it. Col- 
legiate monopoly grew and flourished from the 
decay of the ancient halls. From a great fact the 
University grew down to a corporate fiction; the 
heads and fellows of the endowed colleges became 
the University. It is a confederacy without sub- 
stantial authority over the federal members. To 
Alma Mater each society owes only a nominal alle- 
giance, but no real responsibility. 

The reason of this will be apparent from a con- 
sideration of the different relations in which the 
corporations of the Universities, and their separate 
series of affiliated colleges, or private societies, 
stand towards the State. It is extremely desirable 
that a clear apprehension should be made of the 
distinction. ‘The University is a public lay cor- 
poration, akin in legal character and responsibilities 
to our municipalities, the creature of the State, 
and therefore responsible to the State; the col- 
Jeges are charitable foundations, the creation of 
pious and benevolent persons, subject only, as far 
as regards their good government, to the visitorial 
authority created by the act of foundation. Hence 
the practical difficulties in the way of dealing with 
this question, from the identity of the persons 
composing both corporations, and from the to- 
tally distinct character of the interests they repre- 
sent, and the legal responsibility of their position. 
The difficulty is one of comparatively modern 
creation, and will be fully understood by consider- 
ation of the statutes passed under the Chancellor- 
ship of Laud; the chief cause, as must be apparent 
to every one, is the provision which makes mem- 
bership of one of the existing colleges, or halls, 
the precedent condition of admission to University 
rights and privileges. 

We therefore arrive at the first result in limi- 
tation of the right of all persons to participate in 
these national institutions, the imposition of reli- 
zious tests, a condition precedent of admission to 
study at Oxford and at Cambridge to University 
honours. But for the all-powerful influence of the 
collegiate houses in the Universities, this unjust and 
obnoxious restraint on the admission of all Dis- 
senters from the articles and doctrines of the 
Church of England must long ere this have been 
removed, Although legally lay corporations, these 
colleges are essentially ecclesiastic in composition. 
Hence much of that feeling of enmity against these 
venerable institutions excited in the breasts of the 
excluded classes. But apart altogether from the 
question of endowments, a secondary consideration, 
on general grounds of right no exclusion of any 
elass from University privileges can be justified, 
unless it can be shown that this public corporation 
was created for other purposes than the advance- 
ment of learning. .\ favourite argument for ex- 
clusion is this, that there is no precedent whatever 
for the interference in the University statutes by 
authority of Parliament; that the various acts from 
the Ist of Edward LV. to the 13th of Elizabeth, all 
proceed upon the recognition of the University as 
existing from time immemorial, with power to 
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make its own statutes. But immemorial preser; 
tion is not older than law ; and the law presumes , 
legal creation with its co-ordinate responsibility t 
the creator. This, with all due respect for the y 
ment of a learned fellow of Ball iol,is the doctrinp 
laid down in the books, and it is consistent wit) 
reason and right. That the right of the State to 
interfere is reasonable, will appear on considers. 
tion of some of the social and professional advan. 
tages resulting from a University education. Tip 
mere conventional status of a degree need not be 
enlarged on. In professional life it is mog 
important. As respects the claims of Dissenter. 
we need not insist that it is the indispensable pass- 
port to the Church, and to practice in the Keele. 
slastical and Admiralty Courts ; it 1s notorious tha 
in other learned professions a degree is invaluable. 
On entrance to the profession of the law, it spares 
the student a large expenditure of money ; and op 
the toilsome ascent from the junior bar to forengsjp 
honours there is a prestige attached to the academic 
rank more valuable than any money can purchase, 
There was more than compliment in the recent 
declaration of a learned judge, that he deeply 
regretted through life that it had not been his good 
fortune to share the advantages and honours of q 
University. Unless Parliament, in its supreme care 
for everything and everybody, should some day 
declare these conventional and professional advan- 
tages void by Act of Parliament, we humbly sub- 
mit that non-subscription of the ‘Thirty Nine 
Articles should not debar any man from Oxford 
or Cambridge. ‘The oldest of Oxonian Old lights 
have argued that the University did not cease to 
be national because the government of it was 
vested in the heads of colleges; and every Uni- 
versity advocate in Parliament, in the recent 
debates, admitted the right of the Legislature to 
interfere. 

Before we leave this part of the subject, we 
would only remark that, granting for argument 
the Church of Englandism of the Universities, 
they are not theological seminaries. ‘Though the 
Protestant Church of England has always been 
recruited from their ranks, University membership 
was only a condition precedent. It was not till 
the recent changes in the international system that 
theological studies formed a distinctive feature of 
an undergraduate career. On the general inexpe- 
diency of the exclusion, a passage from a famous 
pamphlet, written by Mr. Thirlwall, of Cambridge, 
now Bishop of St. David's, is worthy of reprodue- 
tion :— 

“All observation and all analogy (says the historian) lead 
us to expect that the sons of Dissenters of the middling 
class—and it is such alone that we have to look for here— 
would add strength to that part of our students which we 
desire to see growing, till it absorb all the rest: to thet 
part which includes the quiet, the temperate, the thought- 
ful, the industrious ; those who feel the value of their ume 
and the dignity of their pursuits. Such Dissenters we have 
had, and have now amongst us. I wish we had more 
them. I should think the advantage of their presence 
cheaply purchased by any share of our endowments W 
if all were thrown open to competition, they would be at 
to obtain.” 

This is a consummation unconnected with any 


considerations of the collegiate endowments, # 
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desirable for the intellectual character of the Uni- 
versities as for the interests of the excluded classes. 
t can only be attained by restoring the Uni- 
gersities to their original, independent, and lis- 
finctive positions, and an alteration of the matri- 
lative provisions of the Caroline Statutes is 
obviously the first step towards this end.® 

The two other principal causes of exclusion from 
the benefits of these national institutions are the 
jirect results of the college monopoly. Little need 
be said on the limitation arising from the want of 
eufficient college accommodation. 
into account the dimensions of the houses, after 
gecommodating the members on the foundations, it 
's evident there can be little room for independent 
students. 
bridge than at Oxford, since, when the colleges are 
fall, permission is granted to the students to reside 
in private houses, as at the Scottish Universities. 


When we take 


| Obviously the most effectual remedy for want of 
accommodation would be, as suggested by Mr. 
Roundell Palmer (and the suggestion is of great 
value, coming from so distinguished a member of 
Oxford), to resort to the ancient practice of esta- 
| blishing licensed hails for instruction. While it 
would obviate the defect of want of accommoda- 
tion, it would have a most important bearing on 
the question of University expenses, the grand 
cause of the modern decline of the Universities as 
_ popular instructors. 

[t may be objected that these halls would lack 
| the inducements to study now held out by college 
| fellowships. But this, we apprehend, is to mistake 
| the purpose of these institutions. College fellow- 





The evil is less seriously felt at Cam-| ships, when first endowed, were designed as 


provisions for men of learning not likely to 
obtain suitable employment in the busy world, 
and to enable them through life to pursue learn- 


The chief objection to such a course arises from|ing undistracted by the necessity of exertion 


the want of supervision which a college possesses 
over those who live within its walls. This, how- 
ever, is in some degree compensated by the attend- 
ance at chapel and in hall. But, even witheut the 
ability to enforce these points of English academic 
liscipline, the position of extra-collegiate students 
would not be worse than in the Universities of 


‘for daily bread—they were places of shelter 


for the toilers in the unexplored fields of know- 
ledge. The ease is different now, when the 
advance of knowledge does not depend on the 
labours of the Universities. Science may stand 
indebted deeply to a few Cambridge scholars, but 





the whole practical tendency of the life fellowships 


Scotland and Germany; at all events, any evils|is now to enable men to sink into a dignified 


which result from the necessary laxity of discipline 


| repose, after the easy exertion of three or four 


arising therefrom are not greater than the too com-! years in early youth to obtain University distine- 


mon results of dissipation, extravagance, and other 
indiscretions, so common at Oxtord as well as 
Cambridge. We readily grant the great import- 
ance of this kind of supervision, and it is to be 
desired that it were carric:! out tothe fullest extent 
in all colleges; but better surely, for the general 
good, is education, even without the advantages of 
the discipline belonging to collegiate residence, 
than no education at all. In allowing due weight 
to the superior academic discipline of England, we 
must, of course, save and except the moot point 
of constant chapel attendance. Scandal records 


tion. With all respect for the opinion of so emi- 
nent a man as Sir David Brewster, we cannot con- 
cur in a remark lately made by him, that the want 
of fellowships in the Scottish Universities is detri- 
mental to scientific investigation, If any law 
could be made to compel fellows to work for 
the general good, it might in part remove the 
objection. When Oxford beats the unbeneficed 
scholars of Germany, it will be time to urge the 
importance or necessity of fellowships for the cause 
of education and learning. 

University extravagance has long been a popular 





that one of our Norman kings rewarded a priest 
with a bishopric because he was expeditious in 
xrambling through the services. ‘The head of 
the Church must provide more bishoprics than 
even the most zealous Anglicans desire to reward 
the proficiency which Oxonian and Cantab readers 
lave acquired in the art. ‘The maximum speed 
attained has been twelve minutes and a half; but 
irate of fifteen is accounted fair speed. The 
uutility of the rule is apparent, with these caleu- 
ations as the result. Some of the finest passages 
if Wordsworth’s poem are directed to the mon- 
‘tous desecrations daily committed through this 
‘mpulsory attendance: the genile counsel of the 
jet may have more influence with the college 
wthorities than anything yet said to induce them 
season zeal for the observance of religious ordi- 
“ances with discretion. 


teens 


theme for declamation. Does a luckless youth, 
fresh from the restraints of school or home, emu- 
late the career of the unhappy Toby, till 


“ Mace and cue, 
The tennis-court and racket, the slow lounge 
From street to street, the badger-hunt, the race, 
The raffle, the excursion, and the dance, 
Ices and soups, dice, and the bet at whist,” 


earn him, not learning’s honours, but a place at the 
bar of an insolvent’s court, the Sunday newspapers 
teem with Billingsgate philippics on the culpable 
neglect of college authorities. Every one deplores 
ruined families and blighted hopes, through boyish 
extravagance and the knavery of tradesmen; but 
few trouble themselves to look at the grand cause, 
the collegiate monopoly which has converted semi- 
naries designed for popular instruction into fashion- 
able resorts for Plutocratic exclusiveness. It is 





The whole question of the right of Dissenters to admission to | 
te benefits and privileges of the Universities was so ably argued | 
Mr. W. D. Christie, late M.P. for Weymouth, that we cannot | 
better than refer the reader desirous of further information to | 
‘feeent mepeblication of the principal speech of the honourable 
gentleman in the House of Commons. 


not the remissness of heads or tutors, but the 
wholesale idolatry of Mammon which has grown 
into these and other institutions. The temptatione 
in the path are so numerous and alluring, one feels 
surprised, not that young men who have made their 
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first entrance into the busy world should at times | 
fall, but that any should pass scatheless through 
the dangerous ordeal. 

Let the unreforming advocates of the Univer- 
sities smooth away the charges with plausible) 
calculations, it is impossible for any reflecting 
person to hold otherwise than that the existing | 
system practically tends to exclude all but the sons | 
of the wealthy. Take even the lowest sum stated 
by the senior representative of the University of 
Oxford, as the amount sufficient to get through 
the university year, it does seem that it Is an’ 
amount beyond the means of a large class of 
persons by whom it is fitting such institutions | 
should be enjoyed. “The expenses,” says Sir 
Robert Inglis, “ are not necessarily great ; “901. is 
enough, and 140/. an abundant allowance.” It is| 
well known that 140/. is far below the average | 
cost; and it should be borne in mind that it 
covers little more than one-half of the year. For 
such a sum, a man can maintain himself fragally, 
but as a gentleman, at one of the Scottish Univer- 
sities. Either sum may seem paltry in the eyes of 
the fortunate possessors of thousands per annum ; 
but to the mass of the clergy, to men in the ranks 
of the law and medicine, ‘military and naval offi- 
cers, literary men, artists, and other persons of 
intellectual refinement, and narrow means, who 
would that their chile Ire n should share the advan- 
tages they have seen and experienced, it is a sub- | 
stantial, and too often an insurmountable, difficulty. 
If we would obviate it, we must again resort to the 
hall system, which seems to us fraught with moral 
as well as material advantages, on the consi- 
deration of economy. On this point we again 
horrow from the excellent speech of Mr. Roundell 
Palmer :— 





” They cannot,’ says the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman, “well begin, de novo, in existing institutions; but 
nothing would be more easy, if new balls were opencd, "than 
to place them from the beginning under a strict and eco- | 
nomical discipline. Let all the meals be in common—no | 
expensive private furniture be allowed—habits all in accord- 
ance with the class of students likely to frequent them. 
Thus would they at once enlarge the benefits of the Univer- 
sities and diminish the expense.’ + 





[t is surely not considered indispensable that our 
students should be lodged in palaces, or aecus- 
tomed to all the ceremonial pomp and cireum- 
stance of the aristocratic colleges. ‘Therein Oxford 
has not shown her customary regard for the! 
authority of antiquity. For the masses of young | 





* The following statement of the Cambridge expenses is taken 
from the Calendar of that University for the present year :— | 
tuition, 10/.; room rent, LU/. (a low average, for the rent of room S| 
caries from 4. to 31/. —lodg at least, }Ss., or for twenty- 
five weeks, 27/. 10s.) ; attendance, icaiead taxes, &e., 67. bs 
coals, 3/. 10s.; college paymeats, 5f 7s. 4d.—55/. 2s. fi. Cost | 
of living—breakfast, dinner, and tea, at 16s. i a Week, making 
the average, eee — terms residence, a year, 20d. 12s Gd. . laun- | 
dress, 5/. Ss ; total, G1. 2s. Lod, ‘Tf che student indalges in 
private tuition, it will cost him from 7d. to 14d. per term. This | 
statement, it will be observed, covers less than one-half of the | 
year. It does not include clothes, furniture, books, medical | 
attendance, &c. No estimate is made of the p! lunder of the most 
steady-going undergraduates by Oxford “seouts,” or Cantab 

gyps,” and their patrons of the “shupoe racy. ‘Lhe cost, we believe, 
is less at Dublin. 

+ Speech in the House of Commons, July 15, 1850, 


ngs cost, 


learning. 
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|} men who have to seek their fortune in the busy 


world, the formation of simple and economical 
the bits at this, the most important, period of life, ig 
of high consequence, and not less so for those wh», 
by fortune may be placed beyond the necessity of 
labour. Such an experiment, carried out on ah 


adequate scale, could not fail to operate by way of 


salutary example on the established colleves, 
Under the head of educational defects we have 
now to glance briefly at the limitations arising, 
first, from the ge neral character of U niversity ode. 
cation, and next from the nature of the machinery 
chiefly as it affects the development of these insti. 
tutions in agreement with the intellectual progress 
of the times. Much popular ignorance and preju- 
dice prevails in reference to this part of the ques- 
tion. ‘To summarize the popular belief, Oxford is 
only a large classical school, devoted to word- 
grinding and the scholastic interpretations of 
Aristotle; while Cambridge is considered a collec- 
tion of dusty savans, who have got a little way 
beyond the Newtonian era. That they are addicted 
exclusively to the classics or mathematics is only 
partially true. A great change has taken place 
since the days when Francis Jeffrey wrote of 
Oxford, “ Except it be prayers and drinking, [ see 
nothing else that it seems possible t 0 acquire in 
this place,” which he quitted in intense disgust at 
the idleness which prevailed. There was possibly 
some national prejudice in the mind of one whe 
had actively experienced the popular teaching of 
Glasgow. Drowsy tutorial lessons in the classics 
lacked the animation and emulation stirred up by 
the lectures of the Scottish professors in ethies and 
philosophy. But Oxford has made marked pro- 
gress in improvement within the last half century. 
The classics have long been the distinctive not the 
exclusive feature of her tuition: and from. the 
changes effected in the course of the preset year 
it is probable that it will be less so in future. But 
While we heartily abjure all participation in the 
pseudo utilitarian and petty commercial spirit 
which ignorantly contemns all classical studies, it 


| seems to us that Oxford has been too scholastically 


classic. Minerva forbid that we should ever look 
on the precious fragments of Greek and Roman 
thought as the mummies of letters, or the pure 
and expressive idiom in which they are preserved 
—the litere humaniores—as dead language: 
‘nevertheless, we prefer the spirit to the dry bones 
of antiquity. We would rather elucidate the 


iP litical philosophy of ‘Thueydides than his verbal 
— | obseurities, and 


preter the lyric grandeur of 
Eschylus to minute criticism on the structure o! 
his verse. But it is otherwise at our great seat 6! 
As good Queen Bess said of her amator) 
life, may Oxtord say of antiquitv— 


“The shales be mine, the kernels others are.” 


Germany has far outstripped her in the utilities of 
learning ; and even Scotland, deficient as she is 1 
depth of mere word-scholarship, has in this very 
vear, by the Lord Rector of Glasgow, and the 
Professor of Latin at Aberdeen, done more for 
the popularity of the classics than Oxford in the 
last five and twenty. Granting the importance 
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the intellectual discipline, the use of a minute know- | called “ Poker,” and the forty pounds to theGireek 


ledge of both tongues for philological purposes, and | Professor, is a disproportion in the rewards of 


the practical utility of a mastery of Latin as 
essential to the divine, lawyer, and scholar, of what 
benefit to the man who must rub shoulder with the 


gentlemen-peddling of modern England is the | 


ability, save as an elegant accomplishment, to write | 
Greek with Porsonian correctness, or Latin verse | 
with Walter Savage Landor’s verve and elegance ? | 


We censure, and justly, the subtlety and quibbling 
of the schoolmen; but, with all the puerilities 


; 
j 


and faults, their nice logical distinctions and hair- | 


splitting tended to sharpen the intellect. The 
excessive addiction to grammatical niceties is sure 
to deaden it in youth. Words, says the philoso- 
pher of Maimesbury, are the counters of wise men 
and the money of fools: we need not say which 

ss current on the banks of the Isis. It may 
make erudite editors of Greek plays, but for the 
practical duties of life which appertain to the 
divine, the physician, and the lawyer, it is study 
nearly as useful as the life-long labour of Jean Paul 
Richter’s hero, who made a stupendous collection 
of errata from all the libraries of Europe. Asa 
nation We are very rich in living remains of 
Greece in her inestimable sculptures: but Greek 
art, the most remarkable characteristic of that peo- 
le, is precisely the point of classical knowledge to 
which the Universities pay the least attention. 
These are the educational defects of Oxford, rather 
than in any exclusive devotion to classical studies. 
It would seem to result from the preference of the 
tutorial to the more popular teaching of the pro- 
fessorial system. In philosophy the suecess and 
superior advantages of the latter have been amply 
demonstrated in Scotland under Reid, Dugald 
Stewart, and Sir William Hamilton. The late Sir 
Daniel Sandford (thanks to Oxford for that admira- 
ble teacher), proved its importance in the higher 
branches of classical teaching, as many sorrowful 
friends and pupils for his too early loss can testify. 
While he held the Greek chair at Glasgow he 











| 


stirred up an enthusiasm for the classics, and he | 


may be said to have created a new era in the 
history of that University. Who has made better 
practical logicians than Professor Buchanan, by his 
clear and most popular expositions and lectures on 
philosophy and logic? Should there be a revival 
of the old hall system at Oxford, a larger exten- 


tutorial instruction will probably be brought 
about. The former would be most in harmony 
with the more popular spirit of the plan. 


| 


merit which must, however, be the subject of ante- 
cedent change to a large and efficient reform. 

The changes some time ago introduced at Cam- 
bridge in the enlarged system of previous exami- 
nation, and examination for degree, are well known 
to the public, and promise to work well. Those 
adopted at Oxford within the last few months are 
not so well understood. That they look well, 
theoretically, is all that can be affirmed with cer- 
tainty. Hitherto, there have only been two exami- 
nations , for the future, there will be three. The 
third embraces the chief enlargements, in the insti- 
tution of four new schools. The first comprises 
the present subjects of examination, with proper 
regard to philosophy and history; the second tor 
mathematics and physies; the third in natural 
science, including mechanics, chemistry, and phy- 
siology ; and the fourth in jurisprudence and modern 
history. ‘lwo of these must be passed by every 
candidate for a degree, and any student may enter 
for honours in one or all. With all the enlarge- 
ment, however, it is not understood that the extent 
of the examination will surpass, if it equal, the 
severe tests required by the University of London, 
Just apprehensions are entertained as to the prac- 
ticability of the scheme, from the want of a suf- 
ficient instructional machinery. Not that there is 
any imputation on the present learning of Oxford, 
or in her teachers any similarity to the class of a 
bygone day, so severely described by Lord Jettrey 
as “men who had in their youth, by dint of regular, 
persevering, and indefatigable study, painfully ac- 
quired a considerable knowledge of the requisite 
branches of science, which knowledge served only 
to make them pedants, and to render still more 
austere and disgusting that torpid insensibility and 
awkwardness which they had contracted in the 
course of their painful retirement from the world.” 
The high honours which the majority of the tour- 
score tutors of the colleges have attained precludes 
its application. But the fear is, that the too 
zealous devotion to the classics, to the exclusion 
even of mathematics, will prevent that enlarged 
attention to the new subjects necessary to carry out 
the spirit of the enactments. Under the present 
system, the appointment of tutors is confined to the 


fellows of colleges, and, making deductions of those 


sion of the professorial with a just union of| non-resident and of those who acquire tutorial 


right, not by virtue of expressly-ascertained fitness 


for the office, but through promotion from scholar- 
If the) 


ships acquired by election previous to matricula- 


. . . | . . . . . . . 
colleges choose to lag behind, they will, of course, | tion, it is caleulated the choice will be limited on 
be at perfect liberty to do so; but the wholesome | the average from seven to ten persons. ‘The fear 
influence of a just and well-regulated competition | is, that it will be vain to look, for some time to 


wil tend to keep them = moving. 
rejoices In a very learned professor of Greek— 


“ Passing rich on forty pounds a-year—"’ 


but he is only an ornamental professor. Oxonian 
amnals recount no triumphs of the lecture-room, 
and apologists account for silence from the example 
the last hundred years. 





Oxford now | come, for qualifications in tuition on the enlarged 


requirements of the late statutes from so small a 
body of men, brought up under the system hitherto 
in use. 

From these various considerations it seem, on 
careful reflection, that the existing defects, consti- 
tutional and educational, are to be remedied chiefly 


The seven hundred | by removing some of the restrictions on academic 


pounds per aunum paid to the Esquire Bedell for | legislation we have noted, by the establishment, on 


‘arrying the Vice-Chancellor’s mace, popularly | an extended scale, of new halls, by throwing open 
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the right of tuition to all masters of arts, as in 
days of old, and by the appointment of a compre- 
hensive professorial establishment, not as an orna- 
mental adjunct but as the primary educational 
instrument of University education. To this 
extent we concur in the justice and necessity of 
the popular demand, that the great Universities 
should be made national institutions. 

The condition of the collegiate endowments is 
another question for graver consideration. How- 
ever desirable it may seem, as no doubt it is, that 
the most liberal use of these noble benefactions 
should be given to the public, it must not be for- 
gotten, that though they are applied for a public 
purpose they are still private charities, subject 
only to the government appointed by the founders. 
‘The policy of our laws has always been to pay 
implicit respect to the lawful injunctions of public 
benefactors. It is an expedient as well as a just 
policy, as it tends to encourage benevolence, and 
the foundation of useful institutions. However 
whimsical® or inconvenient the provisions accom- 
panying private benefactions may seem to some, 
they should be regarded as sacred, if consistent in 
all respects with the law of the land. But interfer- 
ence in this view is not only inexpedient, but, 
couched in the abstract terms of demand recentiy 
made, it manifestly tends to the insecurity of the 
rights of property. With as much right might 
the mere parrot retormers demand that the twenty- 
nine colleges affiliated to the London University, 
most of which, we believe, are proprietary esta- 
blishments, should be made national institutions 
in the sense implied.f It is obviously a mistake 
to conclude from the prima facie consideration 


that there was a change of religion at the time of 


the Reformation, that it altered the relations in 
which the colleges stood towards the public. It 
could only affect the question so far as concerned the 
imposition of new religious tests, and the right to 
do so is only to be determined by a careful coin- 
parison of all the separate statutes with the original 
injunctions of the founders; and this applies only 
tu those colleges erected by subjects when Ro- 
manism was the faith of England. For the most 
part, the great public has only a reversionary 
interest in these colleges. Sometimes a first pro- 
vision is made for the lineal and collateral descend- 
ants of the founders; then the benefits of foundation 
are confined, as in the case of New College, Ox- 
ford, and King’s C lege, Cambridge, to particular 
schools ; and, thirdly, to particular districts, vary- 
ing in extent from a manor to a diocese. When 
these various wants are supplied, then is the general 
public entitled to participate, under the conditions 
preseribed by the benetactor, The Procrustean 
theorists have no more right to alienate them than 


* As the restrictions imposed by the founder of the Anglo- 
Saxon professorship at Oxford, declaring that no natives of Seot- 
Jand, Ireland, or of the Plantations, nor members of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies, shall be appointed. Better far Anglo- 
Saxon instruction from Englishmen, or Welshmen, than no 
instruction at all; which would possibly have been the case had 
the worthy founder imagined that a time might come when the 
doctrines of equality would he insured by law. 

+ We except, of course, from this reasoning the royal benefac- 
tons to the colleges, which are in the nature of public property. 
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they have to seize an almshouse in the smallest 
town in England, and make it “ national property.” 
Apply the appropriation principle to all the collezes 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and every school in 
England, from the Charter-house to the smallest 
local grammar-school, may be diverted from its 





‘original purpose. ‘The assertion that the heads 
| and-fellows of the colleges have departed from the 
j origenes injunctions in some instances, does nos 
| strengthen the case ; it does not, in the abstract view 
| of the case, give the public absolute jurisdiction over 
them. If the managers of these charities haye 
exceeded their proper functions, or neglected their 
‘duties, there is a remedy by appeal to the consti. 
‘tuted visitors; and to them only. This was some 
time in doubt: but the dictum of Lord Chief Jys- 
tice Holt, in the case of Exeter College, confirmed 
by the Court of Error, settled the question, that the 
visitor has sole jurisdiction.* It is said that by 
the statutes of some, if not all, of the colleges, the 
visitors are empowered to examine into the mode 
of administration; but for a long period their 
authority has only been exercised in the case of 
appeals. The Crown is visitor, by original appoint- 
ment, of several of the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; and if the power, which has not been exer- 
cised since the time of Henry VIIL., were revived, 
and Parliament might usefully assist in doing s0, it 
might tend greatly to the common advantage of the 
colleges and the public. There is, doubtless, nothing 
to prevent Parliament, exercising that supreme 
power which it unconstitutionally possesses, from 
converting these endowments altogether from their 
original purposes (tor there is no limitation to its 
boundless prerogative); but it is clear that such an 
act would be opposed to all principles of justice and 
right, and we are not likely to see it perpetrated in 
our times. 

University reform must be University renova- 
tion, not college spoliation. In almost all our 
educational and charitable endowments, in adhering 
to the letter we have departed from the spirit ot 
the intentions of the benefactors. ‘The patrimony 
of the poor has been converted to the further 
enrichment of the affluent. Take, for example, the 
two great schools of Winchester and Eton, pro- 
vided for the clothing, sustenance, and education, 
in each, of seventy “poor and indigent scholars.” 
These schools are now in the exclusive possessivl 
of the aristocratic and wealthy. Miss Mitford has 
immortalised a precocious Etonian who, when 
somewhere about the ripe age of eleven, conjured 
his mamma “not to come to see him until she had 
got her new carriage, lest he should be quizzed 
by the rest of the inen.” That intelligent youth 
doubtless complied with the striet injunctions 0! 
the royal founder, by swearing, when admitted, 
that he had not 3/. 6s. per annum to spend! For 
provosts, wardens, and fellows no earthly inst!- 
tutions could be more desirable. The children 
of the wealthy, who can pay all the exactions of 
entrance-fees, “leaving-money,” and the thousand 


° +2 °° . } 

* We are glad to see that an efficient visitorial power has late!y 
been asserted by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the case of 

tine endowments of Dulwich College. 
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and one et ceteras of customary extortion, are 


always welcome: but the ‘poor man’s son has no 


lace wit] 11n his own mans ion. ‘The same misap- 
pr pr iation ot charity property pre more ad 
less, at almost every endowed school in England. 
It is sad to think th: at, with the great 
the value of property bequeathed, there has, with 
few exc eptions, been no extension of the benefac- 
tion. Thus at St. Paul’s School, though the 
revenues are said to have increased fifty-fold, the 
scholars are still of the same number as in the 
days of Dean © olet ; the strictness with which the 
trustees have adhered to the Dean's injunction to 
educate 153 scholars is only exceeded by the 
liberal interpretation of the salary clauses, and the 
sumptuousness of the apposition feasts. There is 
not so much of that vulgar, selfish jobbing in the 
colleges of the Universities as in our foundation 
schools: still they have been, in a great measure, 
diverted from the purpose for which they were 
designed, of affording education to poor scholars. 
There is, however, one college which deserves 
mention as an honourable exception. At St. 
John’s, Cambridge, there are 114 scholarships, the 
most of which are open to the sons of the poorest 
and most humble men. ‘The poorest scholar is as 
well eared for | Vv his co llege as the richest. With | 
— ability, and if of respectable character 
e humblest student may readily acquire a pro- 
vision for life in one of the college livings. A | 
perpetual curacy, or small vicaray: in the fens, 
may not, in a worldly sense, 
spirit the summuin bonum of existence; but it is 
something for one who, in his own sphere ot life, 
might otherwise be destined to hew wood and 
draw water. We have happily got over the 
prejudice of last century against the education of 
poor scholars, and juster notions now prevail as to 
the uses of University education. It may be that 
there are still some who regard it solely as the 
means to a speedy and snug provision for life. 
Even in this low view of the case the advantages 
tothe public are obvious. It is an inducement to 
wunble ambition to strive, by self-exertion, to 
raise his position in society. The humblest youth 
in the land may thus become a minister of the 
Vhurch. Is he impelled to that vocation by sordid 
views of interest, he has only to obey strictly the 
metrical version of a famous e ‘piscopal charge, attri- 
buted, as all things good, bad, and indifferent, are 
to the fertile wit of the century :— 


‘vails, 


“Hunt not, fish not, shoot not, 
Dance not, fiddle not, flute not; 
Be sure you have nothing to do with the Whigs, 
But stay at home and feed your pigs. 
And, above all, I make it my particular desire, 


That at least once a weck vou dine with the ’squire.” 


And, not forgetting to vote always as the college 
directs, the happy man may blamelessly accom- 
plish his sublunary journey with ease and respec- 
tability. But there are other prizes in life then 
fen livines for which a U niversity education can 
alone qualify the poor man. Why should these be | 


ine ‘rease ot 


. | 
be to the soaring | 
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‘within his reach? ‘The noble educational endow- 

ments scattered through every corner of the land are 
the inalienable property of the poo iT. They must 
now be restored to their proper use. The able 
efforts of Mr. Whiston to this end are beyond all 
praise. ‘Though fighting almost single-handed 
}against the power of a cathedral corporation, we 
cannot doubt that, supported by public opinion, he 
must in the end succeed, not only in the immediate 
| object in view, but in attracting general attention 
‘to the restoration of all our charities to their 
| original purpose. Were they so restored, Eng- 
\land, in point of popular education, might hold her 
‘head as proudly as the most State-drilled country 
of Europe. 

It now only remains to offer one or two remarks 
on the proposal made by her Majesty's Govern- 
/ment to commence the work of University reform 
‘by the appointment of a Roval Commission of 
Inquiry. That such a course is useless, not to say 
unconstitutional, will appear on very slight exa- 
mination of the question. The Prime Minister 
admits that it would be illegal for the Crown to 
exercise any compulsory powers; but he says there 
is no compulsion in the case, he only asks for 
information. ‘The distinction is too fine for ordi- 
nary perception. If any atte mpts to touch the 
, | endowments by a Royal Commission are illegal, 
i is surely not less illegal to interfere with them 
by inquiry, in the manner proposed, into their local 
| concerns. Lord John Russell defended the pro- 
posal by his usual appeals to precedent ; but pre- 
cedents, be they as plentiful as place-hunters, or as 
ancient as Whiggery, have no authority if in oppo- 
sition to a clear and well defined constitutional 
/principle ; and even Lord John’s precedents were 
| not prec edents in the ordinary sense—the cases 
cited from the palmy days when commissions 
flourished were not analogous to the matter in 











point. This was so clearly pointed out in the 
debate that we need not dwell further on the sub- 
jject. It was a proposal which ought to have been 


resisted by every man who set the slightest value 
on his constitutional rights and liberties. But is 
our Prime Minister likely to obtain the informa- 
tion he desires by the course proposed? — Elis 
Commission, which has just been appointed, can- 
not compel the attendance of one witness, it cannot 
enforce the production of one document. It is 
only a fishing Commission ; and we venture to say 
it will only meet with the success which attends 
all experimental piscators. Lord John Russell, 
with all his professed desire for University reform, 
has only retarded it. He has placed the colleges 
in a kind of antagonism to the public. They not 
unnaturally dread an aggressive attack on their 
property, and they will take up and continue to 
hold a defensive position. No one looks for internal 
progress when a town is besieged by a hostile army. 
‘The tendency of the movement will be to cheek 
the spirit of improvement at work within the col- 
leges as well as in the Universities. Men dis- 





’ system of 
denied to him, when the benevolence of past ages | any communication which may tend to injur, 
has provided that the means should be placed | interests which thoy have solemnly pledge?” 


posed to promote improvement by the wholesome 
self-vovernment, will ‘hesitate to hole 
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selves to defend. At the very best, the Com- encroachments made in the despotic times of the 
mission can only obtain a body of ex-parte state- |‘Tudors and the Stuarts. It may render freedom 


ments devoid of one single element to constitute and intellectual progress far greater assistance jp 
evidence. What honest legislature—should legis- opening the benefits of the Universities to th. 
lation hereafter be required—can proceed to act | largest number of the people, by helping these public 
on such information, on any matter, much more so | corporations to correct the imperfections we haye 
on one so deeply involving the rights of property noted in their constitutions (and the colleges, tog 
and the sacred cause of charity? The noble lord, if they ask help), and in making better safe ‘ 
as the first adviser of the Crown, would have acted against monopoly and oligarchism. The public gt 
more wisely in advising the Crown to set the good | large may contribute to the good work, but they 
example to the lawfully constituted authorities, by |can only embark in it after a calm, careful, and 
a faithful discharge of the visitorial duties intrusted | dispassionate examination of the various points and 
to them over the colleges. Any inquiry which may | considerations we have thus imperfectly indicated, 
be deemed necessary can only be lawfully and use-| Should Parliament be forced, by the ultra-cop- 
fully made under authority of the high court of |servatism of the Universities, to commence the 
Parliament. work of institutional renovation, it is manifest from 

We confess that we have greater faith in the | the preceding considerations that the effort should 
progress of improvement on the principle of self- | chiefly be directed to the removal of college mono- 
government, moved by the healthy moral influence | poly in government and education, and to the 
of public opinion, than in any speculative enact- establishment of free halls, open to all. Open 
ments of Parliament. But Parliament, if actuated these time-honoured walls for the admission of the 
by a calm and friendly spirit, may render material free spirit of modern times, and why should not 
help to the cause of self-improvement, by passing Oxford, in the nineteenth century, far outstrip, by 
declaratory acts to restore the Universities to the the popularity of her teaching, the throngs of the 
healthy state of freedom which existed prior to the days of the third Henry ? 





BEATRICE. 
SWEET odours spread around ;, faint zeplyrs breathe, How dewy were those lips, and sweet, and full, 
Now sighing, rustling the rich shadowy leaves, And rosy, when stout health still dwelt on them, 
Now sinking into silence calm as Death’s. And sweetly breathed the perfumed breath between ! 
Soft sunlight sleeps upon the long thick grass, And oh! how changed and ghastly are they now! 


Upon the stream that flows by, murmuring softly, How softly heaved those pure twin breasts of snow, 
On the green ivy wrapping yon old abbey— 
Memorial lone of centuries gone by, 


When all around it of the transient speaks. 


Just budding in her opening womanhood ; 
That, though so wrapt up, told, by their glad surging, 
The pulses of the happy heart below. 
Life is most like a dream. In youth we pass, ' Thou hast reached the bourn that all must one day reach. 
We scarce know how, from warm life unto death ; Thy mother, who in anguish bends o'er thee, 
The old man’s dim eyes, long time darkening, close 
As "twere in some long sleep. The child’s blue orbs 
That now are tearful, now glance blithe with joy, 
Close softly in the same long sleep of death. 


Like to pure marble is her young form, lying 


_ Will linger here but for a short time more ; 

, And thy old father, whose thin silver hairs 

_ Have long been warning that life’s sand was run, 
Will look on few nore suns upon this earth. 
They should have passed away by course of nature 
Long, long, before thy happy youth was o’er. 
Thou should’ st have closed their eyes in Death’ sdeep sleep— 
Bending o’er them in youth's wild short-lived anguish, 
That soon would end in meekness to God’s will ; 


Upon yon couch, in Death’s cold pulseless clasp. 

A brief time gone those limbs moved fleet with life ; 

Those cheeks were roseate with the hue of youth, 

Tinting their lustrous fairness ; those meek eyes, 

Now sealed ‘neath chiselled marble, blue as heaven's And not, as now, be borne to thy young grave, 

Rich skies, glanced round with joy upon earth’s fairness, | Followed by those whose breaking hearts tell plainly 

Or thre" eneath their alabaster lids, | That they will soon be borne the self-same road, 
ntest blue, in happy sleep. To the same sepulchre. 
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CRAIGALLAN CASTLE 


CHAPTER IL. 

Every one knows the effects of a sultry summer 
evening upon the human constitution. Muscular 
action 18 well-nigh suspended, and the mind sinks 
under a lethargic torpor which is not easily dis- 
ai In such a state those who must work do 
it lazily, and those who can avoid exertion seek 
for repose either in actual slumber or in listless 

thy ; but at the time our tale commences, the 
evening had not been so far protracted as to war- 
rant a creditable indulgence i in the former alterna- 
tive. “Drowsy tinklings” had not yet begun “to 
lull the distant folds,’ neither had the “Ettrick 
Shepherd’s criterion of even-tide arrived; for no 
amorous swains hovered about dairies to ‘show it 
was the hour when the “kye come hame.” The 
wene being laid in the country, the enervating 
sate of nature was more strikingly apparent ; 
douds of dust rolled upon the road, raised less by 
the intensity of the wind than by the arid matter 
which lay upon its surface, and which had already 
robbed the hedges of their green, and clothed 
them in murky brown. Agricultural improve- 
ment did not appear to have made much progress, 
as the crops were scanty, the fields ; vorly inclosed, 
and the cottars’ houses few in number, and desti- 
te of external indications of comfort. Only one 
traveller was to be seen, and he was a pedestrian. 
His age might be about fifty, and his dress con- 
sisted of a suit of rusty black clothes, surmounted 
by a clerical gown of coarse material, in some 
places torn, and in all well garnished with the 
livery’ of the road. <A slight halt in his walk 
nereased the ungainliness of a gait predisposed to 
te awkward ; his features presented that combina- 
ton of shrewdness and stolidity which puzzles 
gouty justices of the peace, when they have to 
decide whether certain criminals belong to the 
gue or fool genera—a combination which gener- 





aly consists of a knowing eye and an open. 


mouth. He limped along what literally was to 
tim a weary way; all the huts that he passed 
were considerably off the wayside, and as none of 
them seemed to meet his views as suitable for 
jassing the night, he held on his way in search of 
more appropriate accommodation ; now quenching 
8 thirst at some small brook, now plucking a 
aicsoens plant meet for map, and anon fanning 
timself with his hat, and groaning at the luckless- 
tes of his lot. At length a few dreary miles 
trought him in sight of a tolerably-si zed farm- 
house with a slated roof—an object” on which he 
fazed with some cagerness, and to which he 
iressed forward with all the ardour which his jaded 


Taine would admit of. Passing the chained dog, | 


vho snarled as a matter of course, the first object 


presented itself was a slovenly red-haired | 


‘“rvant wench, who, perceiving him, ran into the | from the fair and from the 


exclaiming, — 
“Eh! here is Kilbadie, the daft minister! 


| 


Kilbadie thought this ejaculation unpropitious ; 
nevertheless he marched directly into the Kitchen, 
which displayed an array of culinary utensils more 
copious than is commonly to be found in the domi- 
ciles of Scotch farmers. 

“Is there any work to perform in the preaching 
line ?” said the ecclesiastic, for it was part of his 
policy. to make it appear ‘that he was the party 
conferring rather than receiving benefit. 

“No, no,” said the Abigail-in-chief, ‘ 
plenty of preaching on Sundays.” 

‘Is there no sick person about the place that 
wants consolation? nor no children to baptise ?” 
continued the querist. 

“ Nothing of the kind, 

“No marriages to celebrate?” 
priest. 

“Oh, maybe there might be something o’ that 
kind,” said the nymph, “but then ye're no a richt 
minister.” 

“Am I no?” 
this allusion to the quality of his cloth, 
better richt than me to administer ordinances, 
would like to know ?” 

“Oh, ye ken ye dinna preach in a kirk, like 
other ministers,” replied the fair one. 


‘That's because I am not lazy enough to stop at 
“The world is 


‘we have 


” was the rejoinder. 
persevered the 


said Kilbadie, rising in wrath at 
“who has a 


I 


me " retorted the functionary. 
my parish, and the hemisphere’s my diocese ; and 
as to my authority, that is all a matter of taste. If 


you ask an Independent what he thinks of a 
Quaker, he will say nought; if you ask a Presby- 
terian what he thinks of an Independent, he will 
say nought; if you ask an Episcopalian what he 
thinks of a Presbyterian, he will say nought; if 
you ask a Papist what he thinks of an Episcopa- 
lian, he will say nought; if you ask a Unitarian 
what he thinks of a Roman, he will say nought ; 

if you ask a Nothingarian what he says of Priestly, 
the reply will still be nought. Wherefore, then, 

should any one challenge me, seeing that there 
is no body of divinity universally wpholden in this 
or any other nation under the firmament?” 

It is not probable that this dissertation, although 
somewhat philosophical, would have had much 
effect in convincing the auditory to whom it was 
addressed, had it not been that it happened to suit 
their convenience to regard Kilbadie’s orders as 
canonical at this particular juncture. The farmer 
and his wife were from home, and it was the even- 
ing of a neighbouring fair ; and so, the minds of the 
domestics being predisposed for jollity, the idea of 
a mock marriage to be celeb by the wandering 
priest readily occurred to them. Kilbadie was 
invited in, the barn-floor was rapidly cleared, and 
all the arrangements made that could be carried 
into effect under such short warning. Guests, both 

adjacent farms, poured 
in, in large pepe and a seemed wanting 
to complete the sport save the matrimonial victims. 
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Those who really were attached to each other, 
were afraid to venture on so open a deo laration of 
concord; flirts, as usual, were undecided; and, | 


although all things were ready, the joke appeared | 


about to fall to the ground for want of the neces- 
sary actors, when a new incident broke in upon | 
the rising embarrassment of the scene. 

A traveller, whose horse had met with an acci- 
dent which disabled him, was obliged to seek 
shelter in the farm-house ; and as no one had come 
forth to answer his repeated salutations, he made 
his way to the barn, and presented himself amongst 
the guests. His presence soon became known, and, | 
on ascertaining the accident which had brought 
him amongst them, some of the young men went 
out and ministered to the wants of the horse, whom 
they pronounced to be in no immediate danger. | 

telieved from all anxiety regarding his Rosinante, 
the gentleman betrayed no reluctance to join in 
the merrymaking. His age might have been about 


thirty-five ; and although the cast of his countenance | 


did not indicate a continued habit of gaiety, but | 
rather the reverse. still the minute observer could | 
detect a warmth of eye which seemed to convey 


an intimation that there were times when its pos- | 


sessor could unbend himself to the enjoyment of | 
social pleasures. He was invited to join in the) 
festivities, and, indeed, to select his partner. The | 
novelty of the idea appeared to strike him forcibly, 

aud, entering into the whim, he cast his eyes around 
in order to make his choice. It fell on Mary Mori- | 
son, the orphan niece of a neighbouring farmer, 
and a young girl of considerable beauty. She was | 
there more as a spectator than an actor, having, on 


her way from the fair, been obliged by a cross- | 


erained cousin to “ go in to Milton barn to see one 
of Kilbadie’s marriages. 

Mary was reluct antly dragged to the altar. Kil- 
hadie performed the ceremony with all becoming 
sravity; and the newly-wedded couple received 
the congratulations customary on such occasions. 
Anon several itinerant musicians, fresh from the 
fair, dropped in, which, of course, suggested the 
idea of dancing; and without delay that spirit- 
stirring pastime commenced with something like | 
earnestness. The polka Was then unknown ; but | 
Scotch reels and country-cances supplied its place, 
and what might have been wanting in graceful- | 
ness was more than made up by energy and. 
agility. Almacks never presented a more animated | 
scene, nor, we may add, a more healthful assembly. 
No puny dandies or delicate misses were on that | 
barn-tloor. Every bound was performed with 
bones and sinews redolent with health, and the 
ruddy cheeks and sparkling eyes proclaimed that | 
the locomotive resources of their owners were, like | 
coal-fields advertised for sale—inexhaustible. The 
violence of the dancers re-acted on the orchestra; 
and fiddle bows, common and bass, crossed and 
re-crossed the catgut till the arms of the artists 
seemed but one continuous line, and those of one 


of the corps, who happened to be blind. had 
maddened glare arg ag to his sightless 


eyeballs, whic h, had he |} een a minstrel of old, 
might have passed for inspiration. 


eclf was at last fired with the mania; 
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Kilbedie him- 
and when 





CASTLE. 


|the magic air of “Jeannie’s Bawbee” 

up, the worthy man rose to his feet, ‘ok; took 

in the melée with an alacrity which promised t 
~ 


amuse the audience for a long time; but unfop. 
|tunately, in executing the more rapid 
‘movements, his gown got entangled, and he jejj 
to the ground; an incident which elicited from 
hima a muttered remark about the evils of 
formity to the world. 

Meanwhile the traveller neglected not his bride 
He did not converse long w “ith her without dis. 
covering that she was superior to the rest of the 
merrymakers ; and it was not without some alarm 
that he farther discovered in her somewhat of that 
embarrassment of manner which is ever the sym 
‘tom of love. However inconvenient it might have 

been for him to return her affection, he could no 
but be conscious that the eneouragement he had 
given her was, with every allowance for travestie, 
‘of a kind peculiarly marked; and although the 
indications which she gave of the state of her 
feelings were modest and retiring, and such only 
as an acute observer could alone have detected, 
| still they were precisely of that description which 
an honourable mind never tampers with. Love 
begets love. The proudest beauty that ever wore 
/coronet regards with some measure of ec mplaceney 
‘her rural “admirers ; she feels that a tribute has 
‘been paid to her charms, and her self-love is 
soothed by it; and although the feeling may not 
prompt her to give her heart, or even her hand, 
there will be a latent feeling of respect towards the 
unfortunate swain. Let no rejected lover, there- 
fore, despair: continual dropping wears the stone. 

Mary Morison, —- unconsciously, was fast 
making a conquest; but she had to deal with a 
heartless man—one whose first impulses were gene- 
erally good, but whose second thoughts were a 
generally cold and selfish. 

As if suddenly recollecting himself. he gave 
“Mary's hand a slight squeeze, and abruptly left the 
barn. He proceeded to harness his horse, which, 
in the now comparative darkness, he had some 
difficulty in doing. 

“Soyou are going to leave your wife?” said avoiee. 

ms Oh, a mere frolic ! it’s time the joke were now 
over,” was the reply. 
| “Certainly, if both parties are agreed,” rejoined 

the unknown stranger. 

“ And if they should not—what then ?” 

“Why, in that case, you must maintain Mis 
Morison for life, marry no other body, or, if you 
do, run the risk of trial for bigamy.” 

+ Pooh! nonsense ! replied the traveller. « That 
foolish man, Kilbadie, as he is called, is not ® 
regular clergyman.’ 

“Tn Scotland, a declaration before witness 
that a man and woman are husband and wife co- 
stitutes legal marriage.” 

“Hell and furv! Who are you?” 

“ Ludovicke ¢ ‘rant, @ Ww riter's clerk, and Mary 
Morisou’s cousin.’ 

The traveller groaned. 

“ And 50 you: and the 7 ae y Wollal Lave hatched 
but you'll find that [ 
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“You are mistaken,” said the imperturbable | impulse. When bidding farewell, Mary dropped 
Ledovicko. “I did not reach the farm until the |a hot tear on his hand—an act of which an older 
ceremony was halt over. Mary foolishly imagines person, or one more accustomed to love matters, 
thet you are in love with her, and, under that | could not have been guilty. 
lief, would have the marriage carried out;} “My good girl,” said Graham, and he stopped 
int if she knew that you were to bolt, she is the short. After a pause, during which he pressed 


igst girl in the world that would think of detaining | her towards him, “I love you, Mary; but I hate 


you. your cousin.” 
“ «Well, can’t you tell her that I want to bolt ?” “So do I,” said the simple Mary. “He told 
«Tt does not suit my purpose.” me, half an hour ago, that you had run away: and 


“Your purpose, you impertinent scoundrel! | he looked so wicked when he told me.” 
What have you got to do with it?” asked the| “I married you in jest, Mary, but I mean to do 
traveller, in great wrath. it in earnest.” 
“Simply this, that Iam my uncle’s heir; and if} “All right!" said Ludovicko behind them, whe, 
; Morison be not provided for by marriage, | with characteristic good taste, had been playing 
my uncle will settle something on her, which, pro | the part of eaves-dropper. 
ianto, Will be a deduction from my reversion.” 
The coolness with which this statement was 


delivered unnerved the traveller; and, beginning CHAPTER II, 
tosee something like meshes weaving around him, } Our story must now take a stride of ten years. 
he assumed a more pacific tone. Godfrey Graham was one of two sons—the 


* But, my good Mr. Grant,” said he, “your cousin | father being a rich merchant in the town of Pau!- 
‘sa pretty girl, and can have no difficulty in getting | ton, old and peevish. His desire was that the 
3 busband.” bulk of his fortune should descend to one of his 

“A bird in hand, as the proverb says, is one | sons, in order that the family name might be per- 
thing; good family connexions is another; and, | petuated; but which of them, whether Godfrey or 
besides, I like the idea of doiny you—it’s in the | his younger brother John, the sire could not decide. 
way of business.” At one time he inclined to the elder, and then he 

“ This effrontery is intolerable! Make way, sir, | would suddenly turn his affections to the other ; 
for my horse, and do your worst. (nce off, catch | and while in this state of vacillation, he purchased 
me, if you can.” the castle and estate of Craigallan, which, formerly 

“Don't hurry yourself,” said Mr. Grant, with | the property of a noble family attainted for their 
mock courtesy, “I know your address from your | share in the Rebellion of 1745, had latterly fallen 





anteau.” into decay, although still sufficiently imposing to 
“Ha, lia!” said the traveller, “it was borrowed | give him a rank and position in the district con- 
from a friend.” siderably above the level of his brother traders. 


“And perhaps you also borrowed your hat and | The purchase was made soon after the occurrence 
your snuff-box from the same friend, did you? It | of the events narrated in last chapter, and it need 
won't do, Mr. Godfrey Graham ; or, if you choose | scarcely be added that Godfrey concealed all 
to put that face on matters, we must carry you | knowledge of Mary Morison from his father. The 
before the next justice of peace for making so free | scene of the marriage lay at the distance of more 





with your friend’s wardrobe.” than a hundred miles from Paultou, and as none- 
“I tell you, sir, get out of the way and do your | knew of his history except Mary and Ludovicko, 
worst.” there was little risk of the secret being discovered. 


“Oh, certainly, sir! but, to show you that [| Godfrey had never aspired after his father’s 
lave more regard to your interests than you| wealth. Attached to commercial pursuits, as much 
magine, I will give you tlris piece of advice—do | from a love of enterprise as from hope of gain, he 
wt drive too fast. I rather think that I heard the | saw before him the means of competency, and cared 
bestler say something about one of your horse’s|little for anything beyond. The purchase of 
thoes being faulty. Good morning.” Craigallan excited in him a temporary feeling of 

Graham examined the animal, and found that | ambition, but it passed away, and might have 
me of the shoes had been carefully removed. | remained away for ever, had he not discovered 
Tuming back the horse in disgust, he strode across |that his brother was scheming to supplant. him 
the farm-yard. Day was just breaking; and, not jentirely in his father's good opinion. While 
readily finding his way out, he accosted a female | ostensibly on the most affectionate terms with 
‘gure that came gliding past. “Can you show me | Godfrey, John insidiously represented to the old 
the way out of this cursed place 7” said he, roughly. | man that his brother was given to speculation, and 

“Certainly, sir,” replied Mary Morison, who | that if allowed facilities by command of capital to 
uned out to be the party spoken to. “Has any-| any considerable extent, he was sure to involve 
‘ung happened 7’ she asked, with some hesitation. | himself and all connected with him in ruin. Age 

“This mock marriage—is it not very hard that |is ever credulous, and is always prepared to de- 
mé cannot make a joke without being trepanned ?” | nounce imprudence in youth; and hence, irritated 

“I do not understand you, sir,” said Mary,|by frequent allusions to the failure of schemes 
Tembling. “That is the way tothe high road.” | undertaken by Godfrey, although privately urged 

“Thank you. Good-bye, Miss Morison.” on him by John, the old man could not long 

Graham wae, as we have said before, a man of | restrain himeelf, and roundly took Godfrey to task. 
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The latter saw at once the plot, and forthwith | should bring her husband and her boy together 
adopted the necessary steps to meet it. He was |a junction which she doubted not would dispel 
not unaware of a predilection which his father | dark night which had so long overshadowed her 
entertained for him, and he was at the same time | Godfrey was about to give in, and send fy» 
conscious of his own mental superiority to his | Mary, when, in an evil hour, Ludovicko made }j, 
brother. He did not attempt to disabuse his father | appearance at Craigallan. This gentleman hq 
words, but he resolutely set to work, and, devot- | commenced business in a distant town ; but no 
ing himself soul and body to business, completely | succeeding to his mind, he had resolved op pro- 
demonstrated the ealumnies of John. At length | ceeding to Paulton, where his comexion with 
the father died intestate. Godfrey took possession | Graham might be turned to advantage. Godfrey 
of Craigallan, the most valuable portion of the did not at first know him—about twenty some 
patrimony, and allowed John to take the rest.| young men change very much; but he had ho 
Godfrey prospered day by day, and business | sooner announced himself than Godfrey broke 
became his ruling passion. John, on the contrary, | out — 
floundered, became bankrupt more than once, and} “Mr. Grant, I am desirous that intercourse 
had on each occasion to be rescued by Godfrey, between us should take place as seldom as 
who did so, not from any feeling of compassion, | sible. State, therefore, the purport of your visi 
but merely to keep up the credit of the family. | briefly, if you, as a lawyer, can do so.” 
The brothers maintained no correspondence ; John,! “It relates to my cousin.” 
indeed, fawned on Godfrey, but he, recollecting| “I could have guessed as much.” 
former events, repelled him with contempt. | “IT wish you to own her as your wife, and bring 
But what of Mary Morison? Godfrey Graham | her here.” 
was not destitute of affection towards her, and| “I scarcely think,” said Godfrey, “that yon are 
thoughts of her obtruded themselves in his busiest | generous enough to consult her happiness. ” What 
moments. Commerce could not absorb his whole | ulterior object do you contemplate ?” 
being. There were times, when sauntering along) “The question is frank, and I shall answer it 
the banks of the bubbling river that ran through | I wish to commence business as a writer [ Anglice, 
Craigallan, that he felt a void which he thought | attorney] in Paulton, and I think your connexion 
would be filled up were he to send for the quiet | may be valuable.” 
and confiding Mary, and publicly recognise her as! “Then. sir, so far as I am concerned, your object 
his wife, and her child as his son. One is never ‘shall not be obtained.” 
happy unless the affections have something to go} “You forget, Mr. Graham, that I have law on 
forth and fasten on. Forth they will go: and if, | my side.” 
like the dove from the ark, they come back empty-| “I do not. I am willing to maintain Mis 
handed, disappointment and chagrin is the sure | Morison.” 
result. In the counting-room Godfrey was never; “Mrs. Grahain, you mean” 
dull; the numerous ramifications of his business| “I am willing to maintain her and her child in 
kept him perpetually occupied; but at home, in | a comfortable manner.” 








the old castle, he felt the pressure of self intolerably = “ Yes, but she and he must be maintained ins 
heavy. He was no diner-out, and consequently | way suitable to their rank as your wife and son.” 
seldom had company. He did not hunt or fish; =~ Let them be quiet, and they will not find me 
he cared not for burgh, county, or national polities ; | unreasonable.” 

he did not read, mmless the perusal of the news-|  “ Quiet, Mr. Graham ?—if you oblige me to have 


pers can be dignified by that term. Despairing | recourse to legal proceedings, everything must be 
of his father’s consent to the recognition of Mary, | exposed.” 
and not selfish enough to wish for his death, he| “Mr. Grant, you bullied me once before, you 
made up his mind to the expiration of a long | shall not do so again. Do the very worst you can 
period before anything could be donc: and at |My position is somewhat changed since the las 
length, when the tiie did arrive that he became | time we met; and as I care nothing for the world 
his own master, the usual result took place, namely, | nor for its opinion, I shall hazard all odds agains 
that difficulties which seem small in the distance | you. Left to myself, I might have taken you 
assume magnitude in the realisation. Was Mary | cousin home; but to be asked by you, and to know 
the proper person to assume the management of | that you will chuckle at the result of your machi- 
Oraigallan Castle? Were the circumstances of | nations. if successful, is more than flesh and 
their marriage such as would entitle her to the | can stand, and therefore it shal] not be done.” 
respect of the neighbourhood? Could these cir-| “Very well, Mr. Graham, we will try; I 
cumstances be concealed if she brought home a boy | write to my cousin to-night.” 
some ten years oll? Had Mary Morison been! “So shall 1.” 
bold enough to visit him, all his doubts would have | “Yes, and see whether she will listen more © 
vanished ; but, lone and friendlessin a distant part | the man who wishes to raise her, than to him 
of the county, Mary had long been of opinion, | wishes to brand her and her son with infamy.” 
notwithstanding the legal explanations of Ludo-| “Dog!” said Godfrey, “had I but the pow, 
vicko, that she was not free from guilt; and,regard-|as I have the will, I would toss you over 
ing her estrangement from Graham as the jnst | window.” 
punishment of Heaven, she calmly submitted to | At this moment a servant entered with 2 letter 
ber fate, till He against whom she had sinned|for Mr. Graham. He hastily ran over the cor 
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tents, and sinking into a chair, covered his face 

with bis hands, and appeared to suffer great mental 
ny. After a long pause, during which Ludo- 

vicko did not stir, one of his maxims being that 

everything was in good time, and that patience 
luced results which skill could not,— 

“Mr. Grant,” resumed Godfrey, in a subdued 
tone, “I said that I could not bring home your 
cousin because you had asked me. I would now 
give the world that I had it in my power to bring 
her home. Read that letter.” 


Smithwell, 22nd August, 18—- 

Dear Sir,—I regret to inform you that Mrs. Morison has, 
for some time back, been subject to deep fits of melancholy, 
which have at length settled down to permanent aberration 
of mind. By the best medical advice, I have had her 
removed to the Asylum at G ; and have sent her 
son to his old nurse, where, with his foster- brother, he will 
likely be happier than anywhere else. For a long time, 
Mrs. M. recruited during the visits of the boy, but latterly 
he ceased to have any influence on her. I may add that 
the medical gentleman whom I consulted has little hope 
of recovery. 





Yours very truly, 
JOHN GILMOUR. 


“This,” said Ludovicko, “is from the party in 
whose house your wife was boarded. Mr. Graham, 
you are lucky. A minor, and without trustees, 
cannot readily prosecute his own father; but steps 
an be taken—the law is always fertile.” 

“In mercy leave me.” 

“Certainly ; that letter leave one without a case 
nthe meantime; but we'll sooi make one. Good 
evening.” 

Ludovicko having left, Godfrey rushed down to 
his garden, and walked about in great distress. 
The bitter fruits of his procrastination now rose 
before him, and rent his conscience. Wherever 
he looked, the pale, meek face of Mary pursued 
him: and when he thought of her as in a state of 
hopeless idiocy, he groaned aloud, and smote him- 
self in very despair. Having sat down in an 
arbour, he was accosted by his housekeeper. 

“Your niece, Sarah Graham, sir,’ said Mrs. 
Martin, “has come to see you.” 

“Tell her to be gone.” 

“Well; my life!” quoth Mrs. Martha, “ people 
may talk about blood being thicker than water as 
they please; but, to my mind, it is not half so 
thick. Come away, my little woman, and take 
your tea with me, for all your uncle being so 
cross.” 

_ A low sob was all the answer that this kind 
invitation elicited. 

“Why won't you come, my dear?’ 

“Mamma is so angry when-she hears that I 


have not seen uncle; and she always says that it | 


8 my fault.” 
speaker, 
Godfrey's heart failed him when he overheard 
this dialogne. “If I am in pain myself,” thouzht 
he, “I need not inflict it on others.” He knew 
that his brother John sent his daughter for the 
Purpose of acting the part of mediator; and know- 
lng the deceit of the parent, he naturally identified 


Here another sob stopped the little 


the child with the execution of some sinister 
design, He had always refused to see her, and 
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|was surprised and angry at the pertinacity with 
| which her visits were repeated. The idea of her 
‘being an innocent instrument in the hands of her 
father and mother never had occurred to him ; but 
‘now the conviction flashed across him that his 
niece might not bea voluntary agent in the matter. 
He had scarcely seen her, or, if he had, his notice 
had been so slight that he could not be said to 
know her. Rising from the arbour, he went down 
the walk, and.overtook them. Holding out his 
hand kindly, he said to her, “Come back, Sarah ; 
I wish to speak to you.” 

At the unexpected words Sarah wept the more ; 
but her tears were those of gladness, and they 
glittered in her blue eyes like dew-drops on a 
}flower. Eagerly catching his hand in both of hers, 
'she looked up to him with sucha look of confiding 
gratitude, that Godfrey felt himself thrilled by 
emotions to which he had long been a stranger. 

“ Papa and mamma will be so glad, dear uncle, 
to hear that you spoke to me.” 

“ Yes, my dear; but tell them that I spoke to 
you, because I rather like you; whilst I—!—-I—" 

Sarah did not at all comprehend the explanation 
that was likely to follow; and seeing the impro- 
priety of sending an unfriendly message by an 
unsophisticated girl, Godfrey stopped’ short, and 
felt at some loss as to how the conversation was to 
‘be conducted. Sarah had not arrived at the age 
of reserve, and therefore she had no difficulty in 
maintaining the colloquy, whilst, at the same time, 
her manner was removed as far as possible from 
petulance or loquacity. She spoke as from a 
buoyant heart, a kind of talking which, especially 
in children, is never offensive. 

“What very beautiful flowers you have got, 
uncle.” 

“They are very beautiful,” said Godfrey, glad 
at the current which the dialogue was now to run 
in. “ Are you fond of flowers ?” 

“Oh, yes. I could always live among them ; 
it must be so pretty to sit at your windows, and 
look out and see so many fine flowers. My window 
looks out to nothing but houses; but I have two 
flower-pots, and I am glad when the summer days 
come, and my flowers grow.” 

“'T wo flower-pots, Sarah? That is a yery small 
garden, indeed. I shall canse the gardener to seek 
you some things that will grow in winter as well 
as summer.” 

“ You are very kind, uncle. I shall be so proud 
to have flowers that will grow when the snow is 
on the ground.” 

“Yes, but I am afraid you will require to keep 
them near the fire; however, John will tell you 
all about it.” 

Sarah's countenance fell. “I never have any 
fire in my room in the winter time. Mamma 
would not allow me to keep them in the dining- 
room, and—” 

“Well, perhaps John can give you something 
that will not require a fire. Is there anything that 
you would like to buy, Sarah ?” 

“No, uncle.” 

“No kind of dress ?” 


“No, I do not care about fine dress, but coming 
2r2 
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out of the town I met a poor woman with three 
very naked children, and they asked me for some- 
thing, and I was so sorry I “had nothing to give 
them. When I come out here mamma « ometimes 
yives me money to get a biscuit, for fear I should 
be hungry on the road; 
sorry when I did not see you that I could not 
eat anything, and I always gave the money back 
to mamma.” 

“Could you eat anything now ? 

“No, I am so happy.” 

“Well, then, Sarah, Martha will go home part 
of the way with you, and she will also give you a 
flower, and you can tell your mother to buy with 
this anything that she thinks you stand in need of. 
I donot feel well to- night—good-bve, my dear child.” 

Putting a sovereign into her hand, Godfrey 
affectionately kissed his niece, and betook himself 
to the castle, whilst Sarah end Mrs. Martha Martin 
went towards a gate in the opposite direction. 

“My troth, hinny,” said the matron, “but you 
are in luck! I have kent Mr. Graham now for 
ten years, and ye're the first o’ womankind that 
ever I saw him show ony favour to. Folk may 
speak o’ him as they like, but there’s no the like o’ 
him in a’ the country side. [ have been house- 
keeper in ye'r noble families, but I wadna gi’e him 
for them a’. There was Lord Polmont, on Satur- 
day nichts—‘ Mrs. Martin, where’s your pass- 
hook ?’ Then he counted it up, and if there was 


“" 


a single bawbee wrang, he was like to eat me; and 
if it was a’ richt. then— Mrs. Martin, recollect 


there is to be nothing but economy in my establish- 
ment!’ Noo, Mr. Graham never looks at my pass- 
book, altho’ I keep it richt for a’ that; but of 
course, honest man, weel he kens when he is weel 
served. The soap and the bread that thae twa 
lasses would waste, if I wasna at their lug, would 
ruin a nation. But there’s some comfort saving 
for a bachelor. Nane o' your wives for me! They 
would mak their men believe that they save, but 
ita’ gangs for gowns and ribbons. Noo, there’s 
the road to the town. Good nicht, my bonny 
woman, and come back soon again.” 

“But my uncle did not bid me do so.” 

“ Never mind that. Is that a’ that ye ken about 
men? Oh, woman! just ask for me, and leave me 
to manage him.” 

CHAPTER III. 
Ovr readers will now be introduced into Godfrey 
Graham's couniting-house; and, albeit the conver- 
sations occurring there may not be of the most 
intellectual character, they nevertheless assist in 
the development of the story. 

“So governor is unwell,” 
fellow labourer in the outer 
“What shall we do to improve the time ? 
we go a boating, riding, fishing, or what ?’ 

“T’m not sure,” replied Tom; “but suppose we 
toss in the meantime for pics and porter.” 

“Qh, horrid proposition! One would imagine, 
‘Tom, that you had been a coal-heaver. Had you 
eaid soda and a cinder, I would have seconded the 


motion.” 
“Well, sod. and cind. be it. 


said Bob Jones to his 
office, Tom Ogle. 
Shall 


Heads or tails?” 





but I was always so | be at home. 


| 
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“ Heads !” 

‘“ Tails: done, my boy ; despatch Joseph for the 
article. W hat can be the matter with G. G. 

“Can't say,” replied Tom; “but it must le 
something sm: art, otherwise he is not the man to 
I have not missed him out of the 


| office a single day for five years.’ 








Perhaps,” ejaculated Bob, “he has bust a!) lood- 
vessel.” 

“Then it is all up with him.” 

“Oh, not atall,” replied Bob. “Thad an any 
who bust a vessel, and she lived a long time after. 
wards.” 

“Now, Bob, no more genealogy. Take your 
word for it, and every possible miracle has been 
performed in your family; and, as to your aunt, 
doubtless she was a pendulous person, and her 
blood could flow like your own ink ; but, jingo! jf 
G. G. were to burst a tube, there would be a jet 
like a service-pipe. Buthere’s Joseph. Open the 
hatch, or Trotter, the ancient, will hear the corks, 
The old story: the cup and the lip. Somebody js 
coming.” 

The somebody was Mr. Skipton, an eccentric 
brazier, and given, among other peculiarities, to 
amateur theatricals. 

“ Messrs. Jones and Ogle, I do myself the honour 
of presenting an accompt against your establish- 
ment for matters furnished to the ship Minerva, 
and I desire payment thereof.” 

“'The cecompt is not attested by the captain, 
and we can't pay it,” said Mr. Jones, imitating the 
grimace of Mr. Skipton. 

“ Do you take me for a common mechanic ?” 

“Unquestionably we do.” 

“T tell you what it is, Mr. Jones; were it not 
that your venerable employ er is presently on a bed 
of languishing and mourning, I should go to his 
chatean and re present your conduct to him. You 
do not pay it, sir, not because it wants the sign- 
manual of the insignificant skipper, but because | 
declined giving you my influence for playing the 
part of Young Norval.” 

“That may or may not be, Mr. Skipton; but 
until you get the signature the aecompt can't be 
paid.” 

“Do you suppose, boy, that I am to follow the 

vessel to Madagascar ?” 

“ As youlike; you should have seen to it before 
she sailed for Madagascar. But eXcuge UE, Mr. 
Skipton, we are rather busy this morning.” 

“Oh, I dare say; how is Mr. Graham this 
morning ?” 

“We have not heard,” said the impatient Mr. 
Jones. “ Will you go away, Mr. Skipton?” 

“No.” 

“ What do you want ?” 

“A share of the plunder ;” and, placing his back 
to the door, he added, “I'll wait here till I get it.” 

“Mr. Skipton, we'll joke when the office is shut, 
but excuse us just now.” 

“No joke, gentlemerf: I observed your envoy, 
Joseph, crossing to Jenny Findley’s. 

“Pooh; he went over with some empty bottles” 

“ And came back with full ones, No equivoc® 
tion, gentlemen, I stand here for justice.” 
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«| suppose there is no use denying it, Lob ?” 
« None. 


The refreshments were accordingly produced 
and discussed. 
«] always,” said Mr. Skipton, “carry some old 


sccompts in my hat; they are so useful when one 
epters establishments and unexpectedly finds prin- 
cipals.” : 

« And so,” said the amazed Tom, “ vou have no 
account against the Minerva ?” 

“None whatever, young man. 

“Well,” said Mr. Jones, “I owe no ill-will to 
G. G., and as I don’t expect ‘he'll leave us anything, 
tho’ he does kick —” 

“Speak for yourself, Bob; my father and Mr. 

Graham were schoolfellows.” 

Mr. Jones put his thumb on the nasal member, 
snd pressed that again inwards with great fe rvour. 

. W hat will he do with his possessions ?” asked 
Skipton. 

“Why,” rejoined Jones, “1 know G. G, as well 
a: most people, and I think one of two things will 
bappen. Either that he will die without a will, 
like his father, or leave his money to endow an 
hospital for inc urables, or some such thing as that.” 

* But,” interposed Skipton, “he hates long John, 
his brother, as Satanus hates holy water. “I once 
saw them meet—Norval and Glenalvon was no- 
thing to it. Depend upon it he will make a testa- 
ment to do his goose. He is a very low individual, 
that John, and stands indebted esting and owing 
ne four-and-four-pence sterling ior a coffee-pot, and 
sundry repairs. I shall have a small debt-warrant 
out against him some of these days.” 

“G. G.” said Mr. Jones, pursuing a train of 
mental reflection, “is a very curious person; he 
goes on toiling a ind toiling for money for no earthly 
purpose, that I can see. “He does not care for house, 
lands, pictures, sport, ladies —” 

“Or the drama,” added Skipton. 

“What does he live for?” 

“Echo asks, for what?” answered Skipton. 

“I pay his gardener fifteen shillings a week for 
looking after his flowers and fruit. I never saw a 
pink in his button-hole, and when his fruit is in 
season, he never said ‘ strawberry’ to me, or to any 
other body, that ever [ heard of. It is lost money, 
keeping up his gardens.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said Skipton; “I can 
‘race some of the sweetest hours of existence to 
Godfrey's orchard and parterres. I am there every 

right, and, like Robinson Crusoe, lord of all that I 

urvey. He has two sweet maids besides old 
Martha, and all the swains in the country run after 
tem. When Martha goes to bed, the young ladies 
“se and go to the gardens to meet their swains. 

de agricultural mind is easily frightened, and, by 
‘ little hallooing and shaking of bushes, I make 
“em believe the place is haunted, and so have it 
‘lto myself. I pluck fruit and flowers, skip in 
te walks, climb trees, loll on the seats, recite or 
“ug, as [have a mind. Andalways when I leave, 
*hich is at tip-toe of morning, I give Lady Ran- 
“olph's soliloquy,— 

“*Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
Accords with my soul's sadness,’ ”’ 
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“Marvellous!” exclaimed Mr. Jones; “and do 
you never meet G, G, in your pe regrinations ‘ 9 

“Once or twice I have, but as I did not relish 
his Mediterranean countenance, I kept out of his 
way. Craigallan is quite a favourite resort with 
me; and I hope Godirey will live for a long time, 
as [ have an idea that a change of proprietors would 
entrench on my prerogatives. Oh, here comes 
Grant the lawyer'sclerk. “ Well, young man” (ad- 
dressing the new entrant), “ how can you reconcile it 
with your master’s interests to be gadding abroad 
at this hour of the day ?” 

“Very unprincipled, Mr. Rankin,” echoed Jones. 
“ Very much so, indeed. I amas fond of relaxation 
as my neighbours, but only at over-time. There is 
a sanctity about business-hours which I always 
respect. My constant answer to the early-shutting 
committee is: Gentlemen, get the hours shortened 
if you can, but respect them while they are long.” 

“What a go!” observed Mr. Rankin, with his 
/eyes pathetically turned to the ceiling ; ' ‘how do 
| you know that [ have not come on business ?” 

“ Impossible,” answered Mr. Jones ; “so long as 
you were with Mr. Burn that excuse might have 
served, as we occasionally employed him. But your 
inew master, Ludovicko, is not recognised in our 
'establishment. G.G. ordered him out of his sane- 
tum the other day, and gave me orders never to 
admit him. When you know these facts, Mr. R. 1 
hope you will be induced not to call here, as it may 
place us in a delicate position. When our G, G. 
hates anybody, he extends his love to every one 
connected with them. Once I caught a tight 
blowing up for showing some civilities to his 
brother John’s porter.” 

“You hear Mr. Jones's observations, I appre- 
hend,” said Mr. Skipton, “and I beg you will 
withdraw. I shall feel quite relieved by your 
absence, there is something so low in the society 
of lawyers ; and as for your employer, his head is 
too big and his eyes too “small to be a gentleman.” 

“ Are you done, gentlemen ?” asked Mr. Rankin, 
with great coolness. “If you are, it is my turn to 
speak. You are all wrong; and if I were not so 
dry, I would show you that in a moment. Are 
you disposed for anything beyond milk and water, 
any of you?” 

“T beg you will mention nothing of the kind 
in these premises,’ said Mr. Jones, with great 








solemnity. 


“Why, it is not the first time,” rejoined Mr. 
Rankin. 

“Probably not, but we have turned over a new 
leaf.” 

“ Besides,” interposed Skipton, “I would not 
recommend young persons connected with the law 
to have anything to do with alcoholic mixtures. 
It leads them to the commission of forgery, and 
then they are hanged, and bring disgrace on all 
their friends aad kindred. There was Dr. Dodds, 
the divine, hanged for forgery, and Gilderoy, the 


banker. ‘Take care, young man, before it be too 
late.” 
“Bah, you goose! Hearken, now—you judge 


of us by your own greasy trade. If Skipton sells 





an old woman a leaky tea-pot, she cuts him ; but if 
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you are done by a lawyer, don't you employ that 
same lawyer to do some other body, you ninnies ?” 

“Gammon!” said Jones. 

“Tt’s that sort of gammon that Graham sent 

or Grant to make his will.” 

“My dear Mr. Rankin, sit down, and tell us all 
about it,” said Mr. Jones, with the utmost enavity. 
“ Pray tell us all about it, and consider all our 
little remarks as mere jokes. To err is human, to 
forgive divine !” 

“Catch me! 
call next time.” 

Saying which, Mr. 
bow, ‘and left the office. 

“All this,” said Mr. Jones, “comes of your 
unfortunate habit of joking, Mr. Ogle. I have 
told you from first to last that there is a time for 
everything, and business first, pleasure afterwards.” 

“TI, Mr. Jones!” said the unfortunate Ogle; “I 
have not opened my mouth for the last half-hour ; 
but it is just as my grandmother said—" 

“Oh, yes, your ‘grandmother! you told us before 
that your grandmother was born with an alligator’s - 
he ad, and there is no use telling us about it again.’ 

“Mr. Jones,” said Tom, with great energy, 
“although I come from the country, { have feel- 
ings, and I will not be insulted in this way. 

Mr. Jones was about to reply sharply, when 
Mrs. Martha Martin made her appearauce, which 
appearance, by stimulating the curiosity of the 
three friends, had the effect of preventing an angry 
outbreak. 

“Step in, Mrs. Martin,” said Mr. Jones with 
great cordiality ; “we are all so glad to see you; 
and how is your rheumatism? not affected, I trust, 
by these cruel east winds ?” 

“Oh, Maister Jones, my troubles are but a 
ema’ matter. Dear me, and him in the prime 
o” life‘—but, as Mr. Symington said last Sabbath, 
naebody kens wha’s turn it may be next.” 

“Is Mr. Graham so very ill ?” 

“ Aye, sir, he’s very ill. I spoke to the doctor 
about him, and he shook his head. Whaun a 
doctor shakes his head, Mr. Jones, its a’ up wi’ his 
patient. I mind Liddy Girnigo; she dwined lang, 
but whenever the doctor shook his head, she was a 
corpse the very same nicht.” 

‘What does the doctor say is the matter with 
him, Mrs. Martin ?” 

“Na, but that beats me; when the doctor shakes 
his head, what matter is it what complaint he is 
troubled wi’? If he is na’ to live, what needs he 
or his friends fash themselves about his ailment ?” 

“ Doubtless, Mrs. Martin. you'll be well provided 
for. You have long been a faithful servant ; and you 
at home, and Mr. Trotter here in the counting- 
room, have kept everything right; and if anybody 
is to be left anything you two must come in for 
shares.” 

“Maybe aye, and maybe no. I've lived in 
great houses where deaths took place afore, and 
never fund myself a plack better. When folks 


you'll be more civil to me when I 


Rankin made an ironical 


come to cross the Jordan they have ither things to 
think about than legacies; but as Mr. Graham, 
honest man, has sent for a lawyer, doubtless he'll 
do things in a doose way.” 
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“Was Mr. Grant long with him?” 

“Wha tell’t you that Mr. Grant Was wi’ him» 
Sic a place for clashes! That aye comes 0’ having 
voung hizzies aboot a hoose. Ye canna tak aff 
your carpet shoon but they maun be clavering. 
But as I have to tak oot scme physic, I canna stop 
here.a’ day.” 

“Take your time, Mrs. Martin, " continued Mr 
Jones, with increasing blandness. “ You know 
that if you walk fast you will soon lose breath. 
and better, therefore, take a good rest. Has Mr 
John been inquiring after him 2” 

“ He need na.” 

“No; I suppose there i is no chance of anything 
going in that quarter. f 

“I dinna ken,” answered Mrs. Martha, mysteri- 
ously. “There is no saying whaur a plaister ma) 
licht ; when the dirt is dry sf will rub off. He is 
fond o’ the young lassie, Sarah, and nae wonder: 
she is a sweet bairn.” 

“You astonish me, Mrs. Martin. I thought he 
would not allow that girl to come near him. |] 
know that I have been told to tell her that he was 
’} engaged when she called here.” 

“That may be; but he’s fond o’ her noo, that's 
certain.” 

“What a pity she is so young?” 

“Oh, you black-hearted ‘ne'er-do-weel! You're 
like a’ the men. Whenever a puir jassie is thoeht 
to hae siller, she is hunted, like a partridge in the 
mountains, by a set o’ villains that wedna gie her 
a penny to buy a loaf if she was starvin’. Nae 
wonder that there are so mony unhappy marriages. 
When I was a young woman, it was marry “for 
love and work for siller ; but, lack-a-day ! times 
are sorely changed now.’ 

“Mrs. Martha,” said Skipton, “in Parliamentary 
phraseology, I have for some time been trying to 
eatch your eye, but without effect.” 

“T have a craw to pluck wi’ you, Mr. Skipton. 
Your milk pitcher is letting oni already.” 

“ Don’t interrupt the se ntimental turn of the con- 
versation by shop allusions, my dear madam. Send 
it in first market-day, and I'll put it to rights. I 
intended calling on you some of these nights; but 
as there is distress in the castle, I must postpone 
my visit.” 

“Call on me, Mr. Skipton? that will do,” 
responded Martha, with a grin. “ What do you 
think, Mr. Jones? He cam’ out last week and 
palav ered wi’ me, and got his tea, and wad hardly 
stop to tak a glass o’ raspberry vinegar wi’ me, for 
fear, as he said, that his mither would miss him 
WwW eel, believe me if you like, but about twa o'clock 
in the morning I heard an awful din at the back of 
the castle, and I went roun to ane o’ the winders 
and there was him dancing wi’ a white sheet about 
him, and our twa madams, and a wheen mait 
clamjamphrey, skirling and louping like show 
folk. But I think I gae them up their feet. My 
certie ' they've sleepit under lock and key eve 
since,” 

“My dear Mra. Martin, I grieve to think of my 
being the innocent cause of any embargo being 
put on the maidens.” 

“Oh, I dare say *” 
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« You are quite right, Mrs. Martin. Skipton is— 
illo! here’s the carriage—stop! There's Grant, 
the lawyer, and, by jingo! not possible—yes ! it is 
g. G. himself, muffled to the very nose.” 

«Save and guide us!” ejaculated Mra. Martha, 
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and forthwith took out bottles and all sorts of sun- 

dries from her basket; Skipton reproduced the 

account against the Minerva; Ogle mended his 

pen; and Jones furiously drew out a bill of lading. 
(Jo be continued.) 


A NIGHT IN BRCZWEZMCISL 


JOURNEY TO BRCZWEZMCISL, 


[map but just quitted the university, and was a 
were etripling, when I received the appointment 
of judge-commissary at a little town in New Last 
Prussia, as the part of Poland was termed which, 
juring the partition of that country, had fallen to 
the share of Prussia. 

I will not weary the reader by giving any 
lengthened account of my journey; the country 
was but one flat throughout, the men mere boors, 
the officials uncouth, the accommodation execrable. 
Yet the people all seemed happy enough. Man 
wd beast have each their allotted elements. The 
fish perishes when out of water—the elegance of a, 
boudoir would prove fatal to a Polish Jew. | 

Well, to make my story short, I arrived one even-| 


the exception of an old college acquaintance, named 
Burkhardt, who had been but recently appointed 
collector of taxes at Brezwezmcisl. I had apprised 
him of my near advent, and had requested him 
to provide me with temporary lodgings. The 
nearer | approached the town, the keener waxed 
my esteem and friendship for Burkhardt, with 
whom I had never been on terms of intimacy ; 
indeed, my mother enjoined me always to shun his 
society, seeing that his reputation for steadiness 
was not of the highest. But now I was his till 
death. He was my only rallying-pojnt in this wild 
Polish town; he was the sole plank to which I 
could cling. 

I am not of a superstitious character, but I own 
to a certain belief in omens; and I had settled in 


ing, a little before sunset, at a p! ice called, I believe my mind that it would be a lucky sign if the first 
(but should be sorry to vouc.. for my accuracy), person we met coming out of the town gates 
Brezwezmcisl, a pleasant little town enough. When should prove a young woman, and the reverse i! 
Isay pleasant, to be sure I own that the streets one of the other sex. As we were about to enter 
were unpaved, the houses begrimed with soot, and ‘the town a girl, to all appearance comely and well 
the natives not over refined either in manners or, made, issued from the gate. Damsel of happy 
person; but a man who works in a coal-mine is;augury! Fain could I have quitted the cumbrous 
pleasant, after his fashion, even as the pet jigurante vehicle, and cast my travel-worn frame prostrate at 


of the day after hers. 

I had pictured to myself Brezwezmcisl, the place 
where | was to enter upon my functions, as far 
more formidable than I in fact found it, and per- 
haps on that account I was now prepared to term) 
it pleasant. I remember that the first time I tried 
fo pronounce the name of the place I very nearly 
brought on lock-jaw. Hence, no doubt, my gluomy 
aiticipations as to its appearance. Names cer- 








your feet. I wiped my eye-glass that | might not 
lose one of her features, but grave them for ever 
in the tablets of my memory. 

As she came nearer, I discovered to my dis- 
may that my Brezwezmcis! Venus was a thought 


‘hideous. Slim she was, good sooth, but it was the 


slimness of one wasted by disease ; shape and 
figure had she none. Her face waa a perfect sur- 
face, for some untoward accident had deprived her 


tainly do influence our ideas to a most marvellous of her nose; and had it not been for the merest 
tent. Moreover, what mainly contributed to | apology for lips, her head might have been taken 
hance my secret misgivings as to the town for the skull of askeleton. As we came yet nearer, 
destined to enjoy the benefit of my talents was the ,I remarked that the fair Pole was a warm patriot; 
fact that I had never yet been so far from home for she put out her tongue at me in derision of ber 


& to lose sight of its church steeple. I had a 
tolerable idea that my way did not lead me in the 


Vicinity of the Cannibal Islands, or of the lands’ 


where men’s “heads do grow beneath their, 
thoulders ;’ but I was not without some apprehen- | 
Son, as I journeyed on, of receiving an occasional 
that or feeling the cold steel of a stiletto 
een my ribs. 

My heart throbbed violently as I caught the first 
glimpse of Brezwezmeisl. 1t appeared, at a dis- 
lance, a vast plain, covered with mud-heaps. But 


What mattered that to one of my imaginative 





powers? There was my goal, there my entering 
ene in life. Not a soul did I know there, with 


nation’s oppressors, whose countryman I was. 
Under these happy auspices we entered the town, 
and halted at the Post-oftice, newly decorated with 
the Prussian eagle, which would have shown to 
much greater advantage. in all the glories of fresh 
paint, had not some patriotic little street black- 
guards adorned it with a thick coating of mud. 


THE OLD STAROSTY.® 


I asked the postmaster very politely where Ll 
could find Mr. Tax-Collector Burkhardt. In order, 
I suppose, to convince me that even in that remote 


~ ee ee _——— = +. 


© Starosts were Poles of high birth, appointed as Bailiff or, 
Vice-Governors of the various districts and provinces. 
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corner of the globe officials were true to those {ing to me? or perhaps he had involuntarily betray; 


habits of courtesy and attention for which they are 
so eminently distinguished, he suffered me to repeat 
my question six times ere he vouchsafed to inquire, 
in his gruffest tones, what I wanted; a seventh 
time did I reiterate my inquiry, and that, I flatter 
myself, with a degree of politeness that would have 
done honour to the most finished courtier. 

“In the old starosty,” he growled out. 

“Might [ be permitted most respectfully to 
inquire whereabout this same old Starosty may be 
located ?” 

“IT have no time. 
way.” 

And away went Peter and I, whilst the Post- 
master, who had no time to answer me, lolled out 
of window, with his pipe in his mouth, watching 
us. Aha, my fine fellow, thought I, just let me 
catch you in the hands of justice—whose un- 
worthy representative I have here the honour to 
be—and [ll make you rue the day you dared sport 
your churlishness upon me. 

Peter, the Polish tatterdemalion who escorted 
me, understood and spoke so little German that 
gur conversation was extremely limited. His sallow 
face and sharp features rendered him particularly 
imi prepossessing. 

“Tell me, my worthy friend,’ I asked, as we 
waded side by side through the mud, “do you 
know Mr. Tax-Collector Burkhardt ?” 

“'The old Starosty.” 

“oo; but what can I do in your old Starosty 

“ Die!” 

“(od forbid! that does not at all chime in with 
my arrangements.” 

* Stone-dead; die !”" 

“Why, what have I done ?” 

“ Prussian—no Pole.” 

“TY am a Prussian, certainly.” 

“ Know that.” 

“What do you mean by dying, then ?” 

“So, and so, and so;” and the fellow thrust the 
ur as though he clenched a dagger. He then 
pointed to his heart, groaned, and rolled his eyes 
in &@ manner awful to behold. I began to feel 
rather uncomfortable, for Peter had by no means 
the look of one beside himself; besides, the under- 
strappers at the Post-office are seldom recruited 
from a lunatic asylum. 

“f think we are at cross purposes, my excellent 
friend,” IT at length resumed. “ What do you mean 
ty «lie ?” 

“Rall!” and he gave me a wild sidelong glance. 

“ How, kill?” 

“When night comes.” 

“When night comes—this very night ? 
wits are wool-gathering, sirrah !” 

« Pole, yes ; but no Prussian.” 

1 shook my head, and desisted from any further 
attempt at conversation. We evidently could not 
make each other out. And yet there was fearful 
meaning in the scoundrel’s words. I was well 
aware of the inveterate hatred felt by the Poles 
towards the Prussians, and how it had already led 
to fatal collisions between them. What if the 
dunderheaded fellow had meant to convey a warn- 


Peter, show this person the 


s) 
. 


Your 


the secret of a plot for the general massacre of 
every Prussian. I mentally resolved to diyylo, 
the whole to my friend and fellow-countrymay 
Burkhardt, as we arrived at the old so-termed 
Stargsty. It was constructed of stone, evidently 
of some antiquity, and situate in a dull remot, 
street. Ere we reached it I observed how eae) 
passer-by cast a sly furtive glance up at its time. 
worn walls. My guide did the same ; and, pointing 
to the door, he shuffled off without word or gesture 
of salutation. 

It must be owned that my arrival and reception 
at Brezwezmcisl were none of the most flattering. 
The discourteous damsel at the gate, the surly 
New East Prussian postmaster, and the Pole, wit) 





his unintelligible jargon, had put me on the very 


| worst terms with my new place of sojourn and my 


office of judge-commissary. How I congratulated 
myself to think that I was about to meet one who 
had, at least, breathed the same air as myself! To 
be sure, Mr. Burkhardt was not held in the bes 
repute at home; but a man’s character varies 
according to the cireunstances of his position, even 
were he still the same as of old. Better far a jovial 
tippler than the sickly skeleton with her projected 
tongue; better far a hare-brained gambler than the 
postmaster with his studied coarseness ; aye, better 
the company of a vapouring hector than that ofa 
Polish maleontent. The latter phase in Burk- 
hardt’s character even served to elevate him in my 
eyes; for, between ourselves be it observed, my gen- 
tleness and love of quiet, my steadiness and reserve, 
so oft the theme of praise with mamma, would 
stand me but in sorry stead should any rising of 
the people take place. Some virtues become vices 
in certain positions. 

As I entered the old Starosty I was puzzled to 
know where to find my dear and long-cherished 
friend Burkhardt. The house was very spacious. 
The creaking of the rusty door-hinges resounded 
through the whole building, yet without bringing 
any one to ascertain who might be there. 

I discovered an apartment on my left, and 
knocked gently at the door. As my signal was 
unanswered by any friendly “ Come in,” I knocked 
more louldly than before: still no answer. My 
knocks re-echoed through the house. I waxed 
impatient, and yearned to clasp Burkhardt, the 
friend of my soul, to my heart. I opened the door 
and went in. In the middle of the room was & 
coffin. 

If I be always polite to the living, still more # 
am I to the dead. I was about to retire as gently 


‘as I could, when a parting glance at the cd 
'showed me that its hapless occupant was no other 


than the tax-collector, Burkhardt, who had _ been 
called on, poor fellow, in his turn, to discharge 
that great tax so peremptorily demanded of us by 








_ridor. 


that grim collector, Death. ‘There he lay, regard- 
less alike of flagon or dice-box, calm and comp 
as though he had never shared in the joys or cates 
of this life. 

Indescribably shocked, I rushed from the chamber 
of death, and sought relief in the long gloomy = 
What on earth was to become of me now: 
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Here I was, hundreds of miles from my 
home and the maternal mansion, in a town whose | 
very name I never had heard until I was sent to 
gn-Pole-ify it as judge-commissary ! My sole 

uaintance, the friend of my heart, had shuffled 
off this mortal coil. What was I to do, where lay 
my head, or how find the lodgings engaged for 
me by the dear departed ? 

My gloomy reflections were here disturbed by 
the creaking of the door on its rusty hinges, whose 
harsh grating jarred strangely on my nerves. 

A pert, flippant- looking livery-servant rushed | 
up the stairs, contemplated me with a broad stare 
of astonishment, and at length addressed me. My 
knees shook beneath me. T suffered the fellow to 
«lk to me to his heart’s delight, but for the first 
fw moments fright deprived me of all power of 
reply ; and even had my state of mind permitted | 
me to speak, it would have amounted to much the 
ame thing, seeing that the man was speaking 
Polish. 

Perceiving that he remained without reply, he 
proceeded to address me in German, which he 
spoke very fluently. I at length mustered up 
afficient courage to tell him my whole story, and | 
the various adv: entures 
arrival at the accursed town whose name it still 
dislocated my jaws to pronounce. As he heard my 
name he assumed a more respectful mien, took off 
his hat, and proceeded to give me the following 
details, which, for the reader's ' onefit, I have com- 
pressed into the smallest poss. . + space. 

He informed me, to begin with, that his name 
was Lebrecht; that he had served as interpreter 
and most faithful of domestics to Mr. 'Tax-Collector 
of pious memory, until the preceding night, when 
ithad pleased Heaven to remove the excellent and 
ever to be lamented tax-collector to another and a 
vetter world. The manner of his death was per- 
vetly in keeping with the tenor of his life. 
hal been passing the evening at wine and cards 
with some Polish gentlemen. The fumes of the 
wine aroused the Prussian pride of my friend, | 
whilst it kindled to a yet fiercer pite th the old 
Sarmatian patriotism of his companions. 
grew high, blows were exchanged, aud one of the 
party dealt my late friend three or four blows with | 


a knife, any one of which was of itself sufficient | 


to have extinguished life. In order to avoid | 
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native | 


I had met with since my | 


He 


Words | 
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dently hatching some plot; as for himself, he was 
| fully ‘determined to quit the town immediately 
‘after the funeral of his late master. 

This narrative terminated, he conducted me up 
the broad stone staircase to the apartments pro- 
vided for me. Passing through a suite of lofty 
jorge very spacious, but very dreary to behold, 

we came to an apartment of large dimensions, 
| wherein was a press bedstead, with curtains of 
| faded yellow damask, an old table, whose feet had 
| once been gilded, and half a dozen dusty chairs. 
Suspended to the wall was an enormous ooking- 

glass, almost bereft of its reflecting powers, in a 
quaint, old-fashioned frame, whilst the wall itself 
/was garnished by parti-coloured tapestry, repre- 
senting scenes from the Oid Testament. Time 
and the moth had done their work upon it, for it 
hung in tatters, and waved to and fro at the 
| slightest motion. King Solomon sat headless on 
his throne of judgment, and the hands of the 
wicked elders had long since mouldered away. 
I felt by no means at my ease in this my lonely 
‘dwelling; far rather would I have taken up my 
quarters at the inn, and, oh that [had done so! But 
‘I kept my own counsel, partly from sheer nervous- 
ness, and partly because I did not wish to appear 
_at all daunted at being in such immediate vicinity 
|with a corpse. Moreover, I entertained no doubt 
but that Lebrecht and the experienced cook would 
bear me company during the night. The former 
lost no time in lighting the two candles that stood 
on the table, for it was fast getting dusk, and then 
took his departure for the purpose : of procuring me 
the means of subsistence, and such like, to fetch 
my luggage, and to apprise the aforesaid expe- 
rienced cook that the time had arrived for her to 
| enter upon her functions. My luggage arrived in 
‘due time, likewise every requisite for my meal ; 

but no sooner had I had re-imbursed Lebrecht the 
money he had laid out for me than he wished me 
good night, and went his way forthwith. 

I misdoubted the fellow at once, for the moment 
he had swept up his money he was off. [ was on 
‘the poinc of rushing after ‘him, to entreat him not 
to leave me, but [ held back for very shame. 
WwW hy should I make the wretch the confidant of 
-my timidity ? I had no doubt but that he would 
spend the night in some room or other, to keep 
'watch over the body of his slaughtered master. 








neurring the penalties of New East Prussian jus- | The sound of the banging-to of the street-door 
tice, the guilty parties had taken themselves off— undeceived me at once ; and that sound thrilled 
rhither none could tell. My ever-to-be-regretted | through my very marrow. I hurried to the 
tend had, shortly before his death, made all the | window, and beheld him scampering across the 


requisite arrangements for me, and hired a very 
‘<perienced German cook, who would wait upon 
he at a moment's notice. In the course of his 
urrative, Lebrecht led me to infer, from several 
ants that he gave me, how the Poles were sworn 
ies to the Prussians, and how I must expect to 
Reet with such di licate attentions as those lavished 
me by the damsel at the gate. He explained 
® me, moreover, that my friend Peter was a 
muddle-headed jackass, and that his pantomimic 
gestures referred, in all probability, to the fate of 
ay hapless friend. He warned me to be constantly 
“ my guard, as the infuriated Poles were evi- 


street, as though the foul fiend were at his heels. 
He was soon out of sight, leaving myself and the 
corpse sole tenants of the old Starosty. 


THE SENTRY. 


I do not believe in ghosta, but yet at night-time 
[ own to being somewhat apprehensive of their 
appearance. ‘This may seem to involve a paradox, 
but [ only state the fact. ‘The death-like stillness 
of all around, the time-worn tapestry that clung in 
flutte ‘ring shreds around that dreary chamber, the 
consciousness of the body of a murdered man in 
the room above, the deadly feud between the 
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Prussian and the Pole, all conspired to fill my 
soul with awe and apprehension. I hungered, 
bet could not eat, I wearied for repose, but could 
find none. I examined the window, to ascertain 
if it could afford me egress in case of need, for 
I should have been utterly lost in the labyrinth of 
chambers and corridors necessary to traverse ere I 
could gain the door. To my dismay strong iron 
bars forbade all hope of escape in that quarter. 

Suddenly the old Starosty seemed awakening 
to life. 1 heard doors open and close, steps at 
some little distance, and the sound of voices in 
animated conversation. I was at a loss how to 
account for this rapid change in the state of affairs, 
but [ felt that it boded me but little good. It 
seemed as though [ heard a warning voice saying, 
“"Tis thou they seek! Did not that blundering 
Peter betray the secret of the intended massacre ? 
Save thyself ere it be too late.” IL shuddered in 
every limb. Methought I saw the murderous 
band, how they thirsted for my blood, and were 
concerting the method of my death. I heard their 
footsteps approaching nearer and more near. 
Already had they reached the ante-chamber lead- 
ing to my apartment. They were muttering 
together in low whispers. I sprang up, and 
bolted and barred the door, and, as I cid so, 
became aware that some one was endeavouring to 
open it on the other side. I scarce dared breathe, 
lest my very breath should betray me. I heard 
by their vuices that they were Poles. As my 
unlucky stars would have it, I must needs study a 
little Polish, by way of qualifying myself for my 
official duties; and 1 could detect the words 
“blood,” “death,” and “ Prussians.” My knees 
quaked, cold drops started to my brow. Again 
was the attempt to open the door repeated, but it 
seemed as though the intruders wished to avoid 
confusion, for [I heard them depart, or rather 
glide, from thence. 

Whether it were that the Poles had aimed at 
my lite, or my property, or whether they had 
determined upon another mode of attack, I resolved 
to extinguish my candles, in order that their light 
might not betray me from without. How could I 
tell but that one of the ruffians might not fancy 
taking a shut at me through the windows ? 

Night is friend to no man, and man has an 
instinctive dread of darkness, else whence the 
terror of children, even befure they have been 
scared by the tale of goblin grim and spectre dire ? 
No sooner was I in utter obscurity than all manner 
of horrors, possible and impossible, crowded upon 
me. I flung myself upon my bed, in the hopes of 
sleeping, but the clothes seemed tainted with the 
foul odour of dead men’s graves. If I sat up it 
was worse; for ever and anon a rustling sound, as 
of some near me, caused me to shudder afresh. 
The form of the murdered man, with his livid 
brow and half-glazed eye, seemed to stalk before 
me. What prospects would I not have sacrificed 
but to be once more free! And now the -lls 


tolled the 
“ Witching hour of night, 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself looks out.” 


Each stroke vibrated upon my soul. In vain I 
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called myself a superstitious fool, a faint-hearted 
dastard : it availed me nothing. Unable at length 
to bear up any longer, and nerved either by dar; 
or despair, I sprang from my seat, groped iny way 
to the door, unbolted and unbarred it, and resolved 
albeit at the risk of my life, to gain the street, * 

Merciful heavens! what did I behold as I openeg 
the door! I started and staggered back. Little 
had I looked for such a grisly sentinel. 


THE DEATH-THROES, 


By the dim flickering of an old lamp placed 
on a side-table, I saw before me the murdered 
Tax-Collector, lying in his bier, even as I had 
seen him in the room above. But now I could 
perceive how his shirt, which had previously beep 
concealed by a pall, was dyed with the big black 
gouttes of blood. I strove to rally my senses, tg 
persuade myself that the whole was the mere 
phantom of my over-heated imagination ; but as [ 
stirred the coffin with my foot, till the Corpse 
seemed as though about to move and unclose its 
eyes, I could no longer doubt the fearful reality of 
the spectacle before me. Almost paralysed by 
fear, | rushed to my room, and fell backwards on 
my bed. 

And now a confused noise proceeded from the 
bier. Was the dead alive? for the sound that I 
heard was of one raising himself with difficulty. 
A low and suppressed moan thrilled in my ears, 
aud I saw betore me the form of the murdered 
one ; it strode through the door, entered.my room, 
then stalked awhile to and fro, and disappeared. 
As I again summoned up my reason to my aid, the 
spectre, or the corpse, or the living dead, gave my 
reason the lie by depositing its long, lank, livid 
length upon my bed and across my body, its icy 
shoulders resting upon my neck, and nearly 
depriving me of breath. 

How I escaped with life I cannot explain to 
this present hour. Mortal dread was upon me, 
and I must have remained a long while in a state 
of unconsciousness; for as I heard from beneath 
my grisly burden the clock sound, instead of ite 
striking one—the signal for spirits to vanish—it 
was striking two. 

I leave the horrors of my situation to the 
reader's imagination. The smell of the charnel- 
house in my nostrils, and a yet warm corpse strug- 
gling for breath, as though the death-rattle were 
upon him ; whilst I was benumbed by terror, and 
the hellish weight of the burden I bore. & 
scenes in Dante's Hell fall far short of anguish 
such as was then mine. 1 was too weak or terror- 
stricken to disengage myself from the corpse, 
which seemed as if expiring a second time; for I 
conjectured that, whilst senseless from loss of bl 
the wretched man had been taken for dead, and 
thrust forthwith, Polish fashion, into a coffin, 
now lay dying in good earnest. He seemed power 
less alike for life and death, and I was doomed 
be the couch whereon the fearful struggle would 
terminate. 

I strove to fancy that all my adventures @ 
Brezwezmcisl were but a dream, and that I was 
labouring under an attack of night-mare, but cif 
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amstances and surrounding objects were too strong 
~ admit of any such conclusion; still, I verily 

I should have finally succeeded in con- 
gncing myself that it was all a vision, and nothing 
bat @ vision, had not an incident more striking 
dan any that hitherto preceded, established, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, the fact of my being 


broad awake. 


THE LIGHT OF DAY. 


It was day-break ; not that I could perceive the 
fight of heaven, for the shoulders of my expiring 
fiend impeded my view, but I inferred so from 
he bustle in the street below. I heard the foot- 
eps and voices of men in the room; I could not 
make out the subject of their conversation, as they 


s giked in Polish, but I remarked that they were 


basy about the coffin. Now, beyond a doubt, 

ght I, they are looking for the dead man, and 
my deiiverance is at hand; and so it proved, 
dthough it happened after a fashion for which I 
gas but little prepared. 

One of the exploring party smote so lustily with 
jstout bamboo upon the extended form of the 
dead or dying, that he started up, and stood erect. 
Some of the blows lighted upon tiy hapless person 
with such effect as to make me yell out most 
rigorously, and take up a position directly in the 
rar of the defunct. This old Polish and New East 
Prussian method of restoring the dead to life proved, 
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vrtainly, so efficacious in the ~esent instance, that 
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I doubt whether the impassibility of death were 
not preferable to the acute perceptions of the 


living. 
I now perceived that the room was filled by 
men, for the most part Poles. The timely casti- 


gation had been administered by a_police-officer 
appoirted to superintend the funeral. The tax- 
collector still slept the sleep of death in his coffin, 
which stood in the ante-chamber, whither it had 
been transported by the drunken Poles, who had 
been ordered to convey it to what had been for- 
merly the porter’s lodge. They had, however, 
been pleased to select my ante-chamber as fitting 
resting-place for their charge, whom they confided 
to the watch of one of their besotted comrades, 
who had slumbered at his post, and, awakened pro- 
bably by my entrance, had groped his way, with 
all the instinct of one far gone in liquor, to my 
bed. and there slept off the fumes of his potations. 

The preceding incidents had so thoroughly 
unmanned me as to bring on a severe attack of 
fever, and for seven long weeks did I lie raving 
about the horrors of that fearful night; and even 
now, albeit, thanks to the Polish insurrection, [ am 
no longer judge-commissary at Brezwezmcisl, [ can 
scarce think on my adventure in New East Prussia 
without a shudder. However, [ am always glad 
to relate it, as it contains a sort of moral—to wit, 
that we ought not fear that which we profess to 
disbelieve. 


ROSETTE. 


REGARDLESS of your vernal prime, 

Of love yon whisper in my ears, 
Although my youth be sunk, long time, 
Beneath the weight of forty years ! 

My heart each girl of rosy hue 
Was able once on fire to set; 

Alas! why can’t I now leve you 
As formerly I loved Rosette ? 





In a gay equipage each day 
You roll about in brilliant dress; 


Rosette ran, laughing, on her way— 

Her scanty garb would baulk your guess ; 
And every now and then she threw 

A glance around to make me fret. 
Alas! why can’t I now love you 

As formerly I loved Rosette ? 


When to your boudoir you are gone, 
Your smiles from mirrors round are shown : 
Kosette, poor girl, had got but one, 
But that I thought the Graces’ own, 


No curtains round ber bed she drew, 
The morn her opening eyelids met. 
Alas! why can’t I now love you 
As formerly I loved Rosette. 


Your mind, as perfect as your dress, 
May make the dullest poet speed ; 
Yet I must honestly confess, 
Rosette knew scarcely how to read. 
Her meaning, though of words she had few, 
My eyes could tell when ber’s they met. 
Alas! why can’t I now love you 
As formerly I loved Rosette ? 


She did not half so beauteous seem— 
Nay e’en her heart was not so kind; 
Nor did her eyes so softly beam 
When her fond lover guessed her mind. 
But she had-—what I ean’t renew— 
My youth—which I in vain regret! 
Alas! why can’t I now love you 
As formerly I loved Rosette ? 
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AN IRISH 
“ So, Mr. Dennis, I perceive that I am no longer 
to be your father, as I used to be, but only ‘the 
Baronet.’ Isn't that the case ?” 


his house and hopes, the morning after that pro- 
mising young gentleman’s return from Oxford, 
where he had recently taken his degree. 

“Tf you please, sir,’ said the youth coolly ; 
“vou would not choose to be called ‘ Governor, I 
suppose ? : 

“No; I should think not,” testily replied the 
Baronet. “That is the title which young Quid- 
digan, the foxhunting tobacconist, bestows upon 
the lead of the firm, who stands, likewise, at the 
top of his ancestral tree. But it seems odd that a 


him by his proper name.” 

“Tt is not the mode, my dear sir,” said the 
eraduate. “ We still have mothers, and acknow- 
ledge them as such; but ‘ father’ 


time of lite, an unmeaning expression.” 

‘ Ah, ves; just so, ’ drily remarked the Baronet ; 
“a phrase only to be met in the Fifth Command- 
ment, and of obsolete authority even there. Yet 
to you, sir, unmeaning as it is ina gener al sense, 
it signifies something like the parent of five thou- 

sand a- year in rents, with as handsome a park and 
mansion as any young fellow ne ed wish to inherit.’ 

“ Oh, pray don’t mention it,” cried the self-made 
orphan. ‘“ The rents are well enough, for so much, 
if they are paid; but for the ‘park, I hope you 
do not seriously imagine it is anything to talk of. 
I've seen finer ‘ parks, as you call it, in the pos- 
session of many a cowkeeper in Hertfordshire.” 

‘The devil you have!” exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman, with a stare. “ And pray, what fault may 
your highness find with it? Isn't it large enough 
to please you ?” 

“ Why, y—ves, 
dare say there are a good many acres, 
moor and scrub.” 

“Serub!” exclaimed the actual proprietor of 
Mahony Park, “moor and scrub! The very best 
pasture land, and the most thriving plantations in 
the whole province of Munster, moor and scrub! 
Upon my conscience, in my humble opinion, Mr. 
Denis Mahony, you don't know the difference 
between a green field and a brown moss, with all 
your College education. And what do you say to 
the full-grow n timber, with submission to you, 
cir? I suppose if the young trees are scrub the 
ol wood is little better than a che rry-orchard.” 

“ Larchy, my good friend; an infinite deal too 
larchy. A retired stockbroker shall build himself 
up such another forest in a score or two of years. 
i do believe you have not a hundred presentable 
oak-trees within the whole compass of your park.”’ 

The old gentleman winced, for this was a sore 
subject; but being naturally of a placid temper, 
and rather proud of his fashionable son, if not a. 


’ drawled the youngster. “I 
between 





Thus spoke Sir Denis Mahony to the heir of 


sentleman, having a father, should blush to call, 


is a puerile, and | 
(you will excuse me for saying so), after a certain | 
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little awed by the assumed tone of superiorit 
with which he laid down the law on every subject, 
he sup pressed all appearance of irritation. “Thy 
for you, boy,” said he, “we are short of oaks, a: 
you heave, though the poles in the great COpse 
behind the old castle yonder—” | 

« The scrub, governor, the scrub, you would 
say.’ 

“es Well, the scrub, then, sir, might show you that 

Mahony Park was not alw ays Without its oak wood, 
as ‘ larchy’ as it appears to you now. W hen I was 
a boy of your age that same hill contained a good 

two thousand of as fine-spreading oak-trees as eyer 
a herd of deer would desire to rest under of a hot 
summer's day.” 

“ Indeed!” said the young gentleman, with the 
air of a cut-out Druid; “and what, let me ask 
caused their wholesale prostration? Was there 4 
storm in your younger days, like that of thirty. 
nine, which swept over Mahony Park, nor left a 
rack behind 2 

“ No, no; at least not a storm of wind; buta 
much more troublesome thing to manage, on the 
score of duration. <A fiery-tempered extravagant 
master it was that left that beautiful hiil as bare as 
Loup Head. Listen, now, and I'll tell you how it 
was. It may be a lesson to you.” 

“Your grand-uncle,” proceeded the baronet, 
“my father’s eldest brother that was, had a great 
contempt for his own country. Nothing Irish was 
good enough for him, but he spent all his time in 
England, in the society of those whom he con- 
sidered his equals.” 

“Then, if he thought justly, sir,” said the young 
ge ‘ntleman, “he must have kept the best of com- 
pany.’ 

“Ave, boy, true for you!’ cried Sir Denis, 
pleased, in spite of himself, with the spirit of his 
heir, “he was equal to any of them. For where i 
the blood that can pretend to run redder than that of 
the Mahonys? ‘Their equal he was in rank, to be 
sure,and more than that to most of them. But 
then, if he was on a par with the highest of them 
‘in the coat of arms, faith! he could not hold a candle 
Ito the steward of the poorest among ‘em in the 
'breeches-pocket. D'ye understand me? His little 
allowance of five hundred a-year (a very hand- 
some one it was, though, if he had managed it in 
reason)—" 

Here Mr. Denis Mahony raised his eyebrows 
to an arch far more pointe ‘d than its usual Saxon 
rotundity, and half whispered, half ejaculated, 

“Handsome! Oh, my stars! 

“Tn those days, sir, I tell you,” exclaimed the 
baronet, somewhat chafed, “it was munificent; 
particularly as he was not an Oxonian, and kept 
no running account at the Angel.” 

Mr. Denis smiled sarcas stically, 





while his sit 


/ went on. 


“ But five hundred a-year, to keep up. the 7 
that he led, what was it but the straining 
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py Whistle to blow out the south-west wind?|money of the realm. “And that,” he concluded, 
He was soon left without a puff in him. Lord '“that, I think, Mr. Denis, was paying too much for 
Gregory Greme drove his team of four greys to | keeping up the credit of the family among the sons 
Tunbridge Wells, with gold lace enough on his|of dukes and slopsellers at ‘Tattersall’s and in 
liveries to bedizen the whole procession in ‘ Blue | Bond-street.” 
vard. Lord Gregory, indeed, had a large estate | Mr. Denis thought so too, but he did not choose 
‘n Yorkshire ; but what matter for that? An to say so. He was content to remark, half in jest 
frish youth of spirit and family must not be out- | and half in earnest, that Parliament ought to devise 
Jone, you know, by his equals.” some way of disinheriting granduncles who act 
«Disagreeable, vulgar sort of iteration, that,” | with so scandalous a disregard for their posterity. 
thought Mr. Denis Mahony. “T wish the baronet} “ Don't say that, boy,” said the honest old pro- 
sould not indulge in it.” prietor. “ You don't know what your own children 
The old gentleman continued :— may say of you and I, when we shall be laid up 
“Mr. Yellowgill, the nabob, whose father had | side by side ‘yonder, under the family pew in the 
en a slopseller in Tothill-street, had a stud at | old church.” 





Newmarket ; and of course the heir of Mahony! ‘The graduate, nevertheless, could not conceal 
Park would have been disgraced for ever not to | his annoyance, feeling how pleasant it would be for 
enter his Limerick Lass for the Derby.” | him to have the clearing of three or four acres of 


Here Mr. Mahony, who had been earning dis- | that old wood, for the dismantling of which he 
inction in the same field very recently, bit his | was now disposed to lean so hard upon the memory 
yther lip, and threw an uneasy glance across a|of his ancestor. Like the beadle in “ King Lear,” 
sewspaper Which he had taken up at the visage of | he would gladly have used the Hamadryads in the 
tis unsuspecting parent. But he encountered no | same sort for which his justice whipped the shade 
weusing spirit there—the shot had been a random | of poor Sir Bryan; being reminded by daily 
me. The old gentleman continued :— epistolary reminiscences, that [English tailors, 

“In the end, and a speedy end it was, my uncle | tavern- keepers, jockeys, and Jews, are just as diffi- 
was a ruined man at five-and-thirty. The Jews, leult to satisfy in the middle of the nineteenth 
who had advanced large sums on his post obit. century as they were towards the close of the 
nds, would advance no more; and he came to eighteenth. To appease their cravings, it would 
Inland a broken old bachelor, where he loitered | have pleased him well to strip the park even of 
about these grounds for some years, with just the | the few old ornamental oaks which he saw spread- 
rm of the patrimonial kitel , which he enjoyed, | ing their arms in solitary grandeur over its green 
dare and share alike, with half the prodigal sons | slopes and lawns, and to leave it without a single 

of the county, until the hearty old fox-hunter, my | living witness in the vegetable kingdom to testify 
saltdhee, was run to his earth at fourseore, and | its ancient nobleness. 
thn down came the oaks !” But the baronet, though he had handed over the 

“What a deuced shame!” peevishly exclaimed | portfolio of woods and forests to his heir, had 
the foe to larch. |imposed this restriction withal, that no timber 

“At all events, it was a pity, Denis,” said the |trees should be felled. He might plant as many 
ind-hearted old baronet. “But how could it be |as he pleased, but cut down none. The stragglers, 
velped? The bonds rose up in judgment, and | therefore, were safe from both Jew and Gentile ; 
the noble wood fell, to pay a debt of tive thousand | and our refined specimen of Oxford breeding was 
wounds cash, as many thousands more in toys and 1 | fain to sooth his disappointed feelings by crying 
ogwood port, and something very near both the | down the beautiful demesne, in which the pride of 
ams together in costs and interest. It was an/his house had been nurtured and sustained, as 
tmourable debt, which he contracted with both | vulgar and “ larehy.” 
eves open, and he paid it like a gentleman. The} When the old gentleman went out for his morn- 
ees were all tumbled in the course of one vear.|ing ride, the heir rang the bell, and ordered the 
They were his own undoubted property—he could | gamekeeper into his presence. That functionary 
owhat he likéd with them; but it would have | had been handed over to him as part and parcel of 
ude any Christian's heart ache to hear the sound | the forest department: and he was now summoned 
‘the axes ringing from morning to night through | to receive directions as to the future management 
Ye hills, all to build up, as you say, a are h forest |of the preserves. There was noble woodcock- 
‘tadamnable stoe kbroker i in some of the parky | shooting in the extensive plantations of the park, 














arlieus of London !” ‘and grouse were plenty, when there ought to be 
The Oxonian looked disturbed and mortified, as | plenty, upon the mountain that overhung this mag- 
*ho should say, nificent residence. ‘The bounding stream also, 


which ran through the grounds towards the bay 
t that received it about a mile beyond the park wall, 
‘t Denis, perceiving his mood, thought it a|was famous for the weight and fine condition of its 
‘d opportunity to inculcate the folly of impro-|salmon. For every season the Mahony Estate 
‘dence, by declaring his belief that if those oaks | presented its appropriate sport, and the personage 
a4 been loft to beautify Mahony Park, they would, | who now made his bow betore its future lord and 
é the present day, to say nm othing gy of their uoble master was the trusty and experienced controller 

aristocratic appearance, be gr ood sul market- {of all in their due succession. As he was himself 


“ Pereant qui ante nos nostra spars¢re !"’ 











dle value for forty thousand pounds, in the awful | wont to boast, “there was no divarsion without him.” 
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He was a tall, wiry fellow, beyond fifty, of 
weatherbeaten aspect, but light and nimble of 
limb, equal to any toil which his office could 


impose on him, and perfectly seasoned against all | 


the severities and changes of the weather. He had 
shot with three generations of this family; and, 
according to his own modest account of himself, 
was, with reference to that accomplishment, “ all 
their fathers.” 
invention of patent breechings or double siglits, he 


possessed the advantage which proficiency attained | 


by long and painful effort must ever retain over 
that which is more easily acquired. Percussion 
locks he looked upon with the same contempt that 
a strong swimmer regards a cork jacket. 
missed anything that got up within range of his 
flint gun, what did he want, then, of a detonator ? 


The like of them might be well enough for people 


that were afraid to give a bird a little Jaw tor his 
life, but he was in no hurry. The costwue of this 
ranger of the woods and wilds was in keeping with 
his notions of the good old times in general. He 
wore a corduroy jacket full of pockets before and 
behind, a red waistcoat striped with black, drab 
“spatterdashes,”’ as he persisted in calling his leg- 


gings; and, in spite of all that could be said on, 


behalf of the obvious convenience of a cap to those 
who must be constantly among trees and copse, 
nothing could induce him in any situation to dis- 
pense with a high-crowned hat. 

“So, Macarthy,” such was thea grcious saluta- 
tion of the young master, in answer to the honest 
sportsinan’s numerous conwgés and protestations of 
delight at seeing him once more out of schocl, and 
safe at home in his own place, “1 suppose dir 
Denis has acquainted you that [am to be hence- 
forward the master in your departinent ?” 

“Yes, Master Dinnis, dear, and long life to you 
to be master over me all the days you live. I’m 
intirely proud of it, for the sport Was growillg \ ery 
sober since you went to college. But Master 
Dinnis, agrah, don’t call me ‘Macarthy, if you 
plase.”’ 

“Why not?’ inquired the youth, raising his 
eyebrows to a most austere pitch of disdain: “is 
not that your name ?”’ 

“JT was never christened Macarthy, sir,’ said 
the sportsman somewhat abashed; “not « gintle- 
man of your family that ever I shot under, egg and 
bird—and I sarved them all from ginneration to 
rivelatiou—but ever and always called me Flan. 
‘Tis like going into a new service, to hear one of 
the naine calling me Macarthy.” 

“Well, sir,’ said the gentleman, “you /Aave 
come into a new service, and as long as it is your 
convenience to remain in it I fear your feelings 
must submit to the mortification ; for I shall call 
you Macarthy, and nothing else.” 

Poor Flan bowed with a dejected air, while his 
new master proceeded, in a tone wholly new to his 
ears, to demand, “ What young man was that I saw 
with you yesterday on the moor, as I passed in at 
the gate? He appeared to be shooting over these 
grounds.” 

“ And so he was, sir: so he was,” answered the 
gamekeeper. “That was your own school-fellow, 





Having learned the art before the | 


He hever | 
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| Mr. Oliver Moriarty, that used to come home With 
you at the Christmas from the great schoo] at Mid. 
_dleton, you remember.” 

But it was not agreeable to Mr. Denis Mal 
to remember anything of the kind. “Tel; yp 
Oliver Moriarty,” he said drily, “if thar. his 
name, that he is not to shoot on these grounds 
more.” 

“Sure, sir, he has lave. He dined here only },., 
Monday, and Sir Dinnis—” ‘ed 

“Tell me nothing about his dining here or they. 
If he dined here six days in the week, le is not 
shoot in these grounds; or, if he dvue-, it may be 
worse for you, Macarthy.” _ 

* Blessed hour !” exclaimed the astonished game. 
keeper. “And I after hearing Sir Dinnis, py 
later than Monday evening, giving him free Jaye 
and license for the whole saison !” 

“Gently, good Mr. Macarthy,” said the yonng 
gentleman ironically. “ No man can serve typ 
masters; and as Sir Denis has transferred yoy tp 
me, I recommend you to attend to what I wy 
if you intend much longer to serve one. Tell thy 
gentleman, I say, that he is not to shoot on these 
grounds.” 

_ Flan submissively promised to obcy, though he 
wondered inwardly to himself with what face he 
should venture to convey the communication.” 

“ Maybe,” he added, somewhat doubtingly, «it 
would be agreeable to your honour that I would 
carry the same message to the minister of the 

parish ; he has the liberty of the whole estate these 
tive-and-twenty years, ever since he was curate to 
your grandfather at the glabe; to tell the truth 
though, it is seldom he uses it.” 

“ Certainly,” said the young squire ; “ the same 
|to him and to every one. The place has been a 
common too long.” 

“But of coorse,” interjected the gamekeeper, 
“there will be axceptions. ‘Them officers down 
the village—the Dragoons, I main—will have th 
_prevelege the army always has, to kill what the 
want for the mess.” 
| “Nota feather, upon my honour !” said the young 
reformer. ‘ 

“ Paix!’ whispered Flan to himself, “’tis no, 
to say a new broom sweeps clane.” 
|“ Now that we understand one another u 
‘that point, Mr. Macarthy,” resumed his mast, 
|“ how are you off for dogs ?” 

_ © Elegant, Master Dinnis,” replied the sport 
man, brightening up a little; “not to be bet ® 
‘Munster. Three pointers, as true as ever stood 
shot ; half-a-dozen setters of ould Blossom’s breei 
-—you remember ould Blossom, Master Dinnis 7 
| Master Denis did remember old Blossom, 
‘he could not recollect his friend and playf 
| Oliver Moriarty, nor the school at Middleton. 
| “ We have three cockers,” proceeded the game 
keeper; “and for greyhounds, it is given up * 
(Spring and Fly that their match is not on all 
Curragh of Kildare.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said the Oxonian, who ¢ 
iscended to look a little pleased at this enume 
of his canine forces. ‘“ Aud how does the se 
promise for woodcocks ?” 
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« You never seen such a year as it will be,’ | of each day's sport, from this day forward. You 
jed the gamekeeper. “Though it is but the shall put down every head of game that is bagged, 
of November this morning, there is a greater and I will look over your book once a fortnight and 
number of cocks in the little wood already than hold you accountable for them.” 
ever was there another year on a Christmas-day;! “ Accountable for all the game that is killed ?” 
and the holly-bushes down along the edge of the | cried the astonished sportsman. 
is actially alive with them; but there'll be a “ Every jack snipe ;" said the young man, in a 
a few of them scatthered o’ Monday next.” most peremptory tone. “At the end of the day's 
The young squire asked what he meant. shooting you are to take possession of all the bags, 
“Why, Mr. Spooner, the agent, is to be here,/ arrange the contents according to their several 
with two of his sons, and the barristher of the) denominations, and pack them carefully in baskets, 
rter-sessions ; and Sir Dinnis invited the gentle-| which I will provide for that purpose, to be sent 
men from the barracks, with three or four young | off twice a week to the steam-packet office in Cork.” 
tlemen in the neighbourhood, to come and try; — Flan opened his mouth to its widest extent. 
their hands in the cover for three or four hours! The idea of sending all the game of Mahony Park 
before dinner.” out of the country was quite a new conception to 
“How! has Sir Denis done that ?” him, who had been employed for nearly the third 
“J heard him myself asking Mr. Oliver Mori-| part of a century in packing and carrying it in 
arty to come; and more betoken, he said your | various directions through the Green Isle, north, 
honour would be of the party.” east, and west, in presents to all the friends and 
“The devil he did!” murmured the lord of the, relations, rich and poor, of the family. 
woods of Mahony Park; “that was a mistake,| “Must I send them a// off, sir?” he inquired. 
Macarthy: I shall not be here on Monday, and “Yes; all, I tell you, from the heron to the 
you know my orders.” lark,” was the curt reply. 
* “Orders, sir?” cried the bewildered sportsman, “The Bishop of Cork,” said Flan, respectfully, 
“sre, death alive! [ am not to tell the ould | “ gets his two brace a week of some sort or other, 
masther’s company to walk out of the wood,! from the 20th of August to the Ist of February.” 
am I?” “His lordship has seen his last contribution, 
“Again I repeat, Macarthy, you know my then,” answered the Oxonian. 
orders,” said the young gentleman, with a most} “And I my last half-crown of his money,” 
umistakeable emphasis upon the pronoun; “and! thought Flan. “ But, sir, your grand-aunt, Mrs. 
Texpect they shall be att led to more strictly, if} O‘Grady, of Kilmallock, is supplied regular with 
posible, in my absence, than if I were present.” | snipe for dinner, becase her stomach is not strong 
Flan collapsed into a profound reverie on the! enough for butcher’s mate.” 
increasing difficulties of his new position, from}  “ Poor old lady!” said the youth affectedly. “] 
which he was aroused by his master asking if he | regret I cannot relax the rule in her favour.” 
could write. “ But the cook, sir,” said Flan; * what am I to 
“T can't deny but I could, wonst,” he replied, | say to the cook ?” 
manifestly expecting some new and disagreeable} =“ What cook do you speak of, Macarthy ?” 
trial of his allegiance. “In the good old times,| “Why the soart of a cook that’s in it, sir; Betty 
when pens was made of guills, I could write a’ Gorman, down stairs yonder. When she calls for 
little.” -her hare-soups and her side dishes, mustn’t she 
“Then you keep a book, I suppose ?” have what she requires?” 
“A book, is it, Masther Dinnis ?” said the! “That certainly demands consideration,” said 
wrvous sportsman. “Oh, yes; I keep a prayer-| the heir of Mahony; “we must not starve out our 
book, of coorse, and a book full of salmon-flies and | own garrison, of course. No; you shall be at liberty 


SS a 





green-drake feathers.” to supply Sir Denis’s larder with a reasonable 
“ And that’s your library, I presume,” said Mr.| portion of game: but, mark me! take a written 
Denis Mahony facetiously. receipt for every bird you keep out of the hampers 


“The whole catalogue, sir,” said Flan, with a| for that purpose, and you will have to account to 
broad grin, which, truth to say, belied the feelings; me for them when we come to check off your 
his breast. entries in this book with the poulterers’ vouchers.” 

“Well, then,” proceeded his master, “I must add |* “ With the what, your honour?” eried the hor- 
me to the list. Have you ever heard of a game-!| ror-stricken gamekeeper. “The pow—powl— 
book ?” powltherer, did you say 7” 

“To be sure,” cried Flan: “to be sure I did.) “ Yes, did not I explain that to you before ?’ 
Wnt there Colonel Hawker’s book, that’s laid upon | No, sir, said the indignant gamekeeper; “ you 
the big Bible in the breakfast-parlour, all about | only said the birds were to be sent twice a week to 
fme; and that beautiful book about elephant-| the steam-packet.” 
mating and tiger-shooting, with the bright green| “And for what purpose did you imagine they 
m! vellow pictures, on the drawing-room table?” | were to be sent there, unless to be sold ?” said the 

“Nay.” interrupted the young squire; “the! youth, with a contemptuous smile. “ They are to 
Zme-pook I mean is of a different kind. See, | be shipped off regularly to Pluck and Pinfeather, 

¢ is one, which I make you a present of; it will | at Bristol; and I'll make you pay for any losses or 

vour business to enter in these columns, under | stoppages that may occur on account of unneces- 


ir several names and descriptions, the produce | sary delay or careless packing.” 
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“ Oh, Master Dinnis— Master Dinnis!”’ exclaimed| W ith such distinction in reserve for him, «yf. 
the old follower of the house of Mahony ; “ did I Mayony” justly thought that no antedilyyj, . 
ever think to see your father’s son in the sityation | regard for a father’s feelings, or any Wish which 
of cadger toa chicken-butcher ? The like was never | he might himself haply entertain to conciljate 
heerd tell of since the flood of Noah, for a Mahony | gentry of his own country, ought to influence hie 
to sell snipes and woodcocks! Thim that would | mind ‘for one moment. He resolved, therefore, ty 


the 


scorn to sell sheep, unless by the hundred, or fat! exclude for ever all Irish commoners from his 
bullocks, under a score to the lot, to send off a little | woods and mountains ; and as it might be disagree. 

hand-basket of schnipeens to be sould for so much a| able to be present at the first public notification of 
couple, just the same way as Bid Garraty hawks a | such a rule, he pondered an excuse for absenting 
clutch of young ducks to market! Ogh, upon my himself from home on the following Monday, and 
sowl, [’m ashamed of you, Master Dinnis | devolved the invidious task of enforcing it upon 

Master Denis laughed from the teeth outwards! Flan Macarthy. 
at this indignant burst of elocution, and then very| That trusty retainer of the house had left the 
coolly replied to it. ‘ You are a proud man, Mr.! presence of his new master very much out of Joye 
Macarthy : and as I like pride i in its proper place, | with the service; and as he clattered down the 
I can overlook a little i impertinence for once, in | back stairs towards the kitchen, in search of Mr 
consideration of your spirit. But beware of repeat-| Ellice (the young gentleman’s gentleman, who 
ing these eccentricities, either in my presence or} never went into a kite hen by any chance), his 
behind my back. And how go down to my san | heat y tread, and muttered maledictions against the 

vant, Ellice, who will give you some cards directed | hard fortune of the morning, conveyed to ‘the quick 
to Pluck and Pinfeather, which you can attach to! apprehension of Betty Gorman, the cook, that the 
the hampers as you make them up. And, harkye,! gamekeeper was, for some reason or other, not 
Macarthy; you'll oblige me, d’ye understand, by | quite so light of heart as a man might be who had 
dropping that rather familiar mode of address. 1} found an inheritance. 
am no longer Master Denis, recollect, but Mister “What ails ye, Flan?” said the Fire Queen, as 
Mayony.’ soon as he stood within the precincts of her 

“ Mayony!” said Flan. “ Blessed hour! Is it | domain. 
wide awake [am? Not Mawghony, like the ould} “What would ye see ailing me, Betty?” he 
blood, but Mayony? Is that it, avick ?”’ replied; “nothing ails me, girl, that money 

“ Precisely so, Macarthy ; and now you may go. >? | would’nt cure.” 

Flan did not wait for the permission to be! “ What was it you were gruntin’ about, as you 
repeated, but quickly retired, muttering to himself | came down the stairs,” said the cook, “if nothing 
as he went, that nobody coule 1 wonder at the young | ailed you?” 
heir calling him out of his Christian name, though “Gruntin’ is it, Betty?” cried the gamekeeper; 
none of the family, male or female, ever did the | “tis yourself that’s complimentary this morning, 
like before; but what could be expected when the | I don’t think. “T'was singin’ a bit of a song I was, 
same gentleman forgot the very name that belonged | that I larned from Father Charley Kennedy—the 
to his own fathers and mothers ever since the flood | Lord be marciful to him!—when we used to be 
of Noah, and ealled it Mayony 7 coorsin’ hares up behind Counsellor Casey's lodge 

The possessor of that refined etymology in the | beyond the lake yonder. 
meantime reflected, with some mortification, on the} ‘See that now!” said the cook; “and what 
intelligence he had received of the intended i inva- | might the song be about, Flan, avich?” 
sion of his woodeocks on the following Monday.! “Why, then, there can be no harm in tellin’ you 
It would be ungracious, he felt, to contravene the! that muc h, at any rate,” replied Fian ; “ for I defy 
old baronet’s s hospitable intentions so soon after he | you to make a bad use of it. Turn it which way 
had voluntarily divested himself of the right to | you plase, it is only Father Charlcy’s word after 
carry them out to whatever extent he pleased. all. Well, we kilt the hare to be sure, and if we 
Nevertheless, the thing must be done. His Grace | did, who comes up a’ top of us upon the same, but 
the Duke of Brandon, Count Grammont, Lord | the counsellor himself; and a tarrible close old 
Prancer, and Sir Geoffry Curmudgeon, had most | fellow he was.” 
condescendingly invited themselves to shoot all the} “Don't tell me about him, the nagur!”’ inter- 
cocks in Mahony Park on the first convenient dayw| rupted the cook. “ Did’nt [ stand in his kitchen by 
after Christmas. They would even take the trouble! the name of a cook, for three months, until the 
of coming over from England, expressly to dignify | cowld wind out of the grate dhruv me out of it 
his ancestral seat, and those of three or four other| with a reumatiz that’ll stick to me to my dying 
aspiring and sensible Irishmen, by making them | day ?” 
the scenes of a succession of Lattuecs,to be recorded “Well,” continued the gamekeeper, “ you knew 
afterwards in all the journals of the United King-| him, then; and, as I was saying, up comes 
dom; and they had almost engaged their words counsellor and bids us the time of the day; @ 
(which were equal to their bonds, any day) that, |‘ Any sport, gintlemin ?’ he says, looking at the 
should they. find the sport encouraging, and the dogs that lay pantin’ at our feet. «Only this hare, 
fare tolerable, they would ennoble these woods] sir, says the priest, drawing it out from under 
annually with their presence, as long as nobody long coat, ‘that I was going to take home with me 
would let them into as well-stocked preserves at|to the Chapel-house for poor Mr. Quigley, he is 
the Saxon side of the Channel. very sickly this long time, and the doctor 
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ordered him hare soup.’ ‘That’s strong dite for a| 
sick man,’ says the counsellor; ‘ beef-tay,’ says he, 
is the safest dhrink for him; and as that happens 
to be my hare, Mr. Kennedy, I'll trouble you just 
w lave her there till I sind out one of my futmen 
scarry her home.’ And with the same, he turns 
op his heel and walks away.” 

«Just like him, the ould skinflint.” said the 
cook ; “and it’s into Cork, maybe, he’d sind the 
ame hare, to be sould for eightpence, at the 
ciicken-butcher's shop. Little fear of him letting 
it £0, like a Christian, to the poor praicher of the 
Gosphel.” 

« Just so, Betty,” said the gamekeeper ; “that's | 
exactly what Father Charley remarked, when the | 
sounsellor strutted away like a Lord Chancellor, | 
with his two arms going back and forrard as you | 
might see the sails of a windmill. ‘Augh,’ says) 
Father Charley, says he; ‘may IL never die but the 
ould song has a dale o’ truth in it,— 





“** Mainness and pride, 
Still go together side by side.’ ”’ 


“Thrue for him, Flan a-lana”’—said the cook, 
levelling an emphatic thump with her rolling-pin 
upon the breast-bone of a turkey, which she was | 
preparing for the spit—* Thrue for him; but what | 
was it brought that bit of a song into your head, | 
just at that present time, when you were coming 
out of Master Dinnis’s room ?” 

“Whisht, ye ould Ho ‘an® ye,” cried Flan; 
“if ye have a mind to stay in it, never say that 
word again. Why sure there’s no Master Dinnis 
n0 more at all.” 

“Ts it takin’ lave o’ your sinses ye are?” said 
the fair one, as she dealt a vigorous poke to the 
ire. “No Master Dinnis at all? What do vou 
main, man ?” 

“T main,” said Flan, “that I have left the sar- 
vice of Sir Dinnis Maghony, and now, to my sor- 
row, am gamekeeper to one Mr. Mayony.” 

“To Mr. hwhatt ?” screamed the cook, with a 
rap which made a whole battalion of sparks fly up 
the chimney. 

“Mayony !” repeated the gamekeeper, sucking in 
his cheeks with a long inspiration, which forthwith 
rushed back into the outer air with a sound between 
4whistle and a sigh. 

The cook thrust two fingers under one side of 
her cap, and began to scratch the bump of con- 
‘iderativeness. ‘That's past all understanding,” 
aid she, “ if it's not jokin’ you are.” 

“It is not much of a joke you'll find about the 
‘same gentleman,” replied the sportsman drily. 
“And now, Betty Gorman, can you tell how many 
head of game you have in the larder ?” 

“Not myself, indeed,” answered the cook ; “ may- 
be a dozen or two, big and little as they are. 
What do you ask such a question as that for?” 

“ Because youll have to count them, and give 
me a resate for every mother’s bird of them. 

ou're to be put on an allowance, Betty, jewel, of 








. In remembrance of the atrocities committed by our Hessian 
‘uliaries in Ireland, during the rebellion of 1795, their name, 
Pronounced as above, is adopted into the vernacular as a term of 
"proach, and will continue so to the end of time. 
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two hares a week, and as many snipes or cocks 
every day as will make just a moderate dish for 
the parlour dinner.” 

“ Ah, then, hould your tongue, Flan Macarthy,” 
said the cook, giving him a push that sent him 
halfways to the door; “sure it’s not going to sell 
the game he is, as the wally said last night. when I 
thrated him to a woodcock for his supper.” 

“Sorra word of lie in it,” said Flan; “ and did 
the wally tell you that ?” 

“Indeed did he,” replied the cook; “but I 
thought it was one of his jackeen London thricks, 
the crather! ‘Au,’ says he, ‘ginteel bird that, 
Mrs. Cook, ’pon my honour, very nice indeed ; but 
this is the last o’ the soart you'll be after givin 
me,’ says he. ‘And why so, sir?’ says I. ‘Au, 
then,’ says he again, ‘pon my honour, thim birds 
is worth half-a-guinea a brace in Leadenhall-street ; 


}and the young governor has contracted to sind 


every one of them over to Brizzle, to a feather- 
marchant.’ ”’ 

“No,” interrupted Flan, “that isn’t it; but toa 
powltherer—one Pluck and Pennyteather.” 

“Well, I knew there was something about 
feathers in it,’’ remarked the cook. ‘“ Did ever ye 
hear such a mane turn in all your life?” 

“ Never,” said Flan; “it bates even the mimber 
of Parliament’s churn of buttermilk at the Bullring 
of Waxford.”’ 

“ But it’s a common thing in England,” rejoined 
the cook. “The wally says he knows a juke that 
empties the bags of all the gentlemen that comes to 
his house with his own hands, and sends the game 
they shoot to Leadenhall-street.” 

“Ah, nonsense, woman,” said Flan, out of all 
patience ; “sure that would be high thraison.” 

“ Faith, and maybe it would,” replied the 
woman; “but the wally as good as swore it; and 
more than that, he says the same juke sometimes 
throws a brace or two of owls into the market- 
basket, and charges the same price for them that 
he does for a pair of peasants.” 

“ And who are the owls for, ('d like to know ?” 
demanded the incredulous Flan. 

“For the Lord Mayor of London; who else ?” 
answered the cook. “ He always has owl pie and 
chancellor's pudding of a day wheu he inthertains 
the joodges.” 

“Why this wally must be a pleasanter fellow 
than his master,” observed the sportsman. “ What 
more did he tell you?” 

“Only you laugh at a body so,” said Betty, “I 
could tell you many a quare thing. What do you 
think of a prence—" 

“A what ?” 

“A prence shootin’ rabbits, and packin’ them up 
in a cart to be taken out to market?’ 

“ Oh, after that !" 

And with this aposiopesis the conversation 
ended, Flan shouldering his fowling-piece, and, 
as he went out, kicking his favourite dog before 
him for sheer vexation. He proceeded moodily to 
his usual haunt, by the edge of the bog, skirting 
the great wood; and there a casualty, or, more 
properly, a series of casualties, befel him, to which 
the experience of thirty precedent years —_ pre- 
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sent no parallel. Three woodcocks rose in suc-{country-people ran out from their houses with F 
cession within a reasonable distance of his gun. | ¢ager curiosity, for they had been prepared hy the \ 
He fired at them, one after another, and missed | rumour of “the kitchen above” to expect a Duke 

them all. As the last of them flew whirring up | amongst this strange company ; but althongh ¢h f 
the hill, Flan turned to his companion, Dash, | closely observed every visage, inside and outbid, fr 
who, with a stare of canine astonishment, was look- | not one of them could discover the form or features dk 
ing at him for an explanation, and said, in a snap-| which their habitual reverence for the superigp w 
pish tone, such as dogs can best interpret, “ What orders of creation had taught them to believe 


matther, ye cur? Isn’t it a comfort, after all, that | inseparable from such a dignity. They had never " 
Pluck and Pennyfeather has no call to them yet|seen a Duke before; and though they did nog ot 
awhile ?” exactly calculate to be able to distinguish pj, (" 
The thousand and one lies with which Flan} Grace by three strawberries growing out of his the 
Macarthy endeavoured to evade the unpleasant | forehead, it was rather a shock to their ideal ant. af 
duty of declaring the woods of Mahony Park to be | cipations to find the Duke, in this case, conspjcuyys hi 
me 


a close preserve, failed to satisfy the party of the/among his attendant peers by that number of 
following Monday. They would not believe that | remarkably florid excrescences germinating from fe 


the weather was unpropitious, or that the birds had | his nose. : 
e 


taken to the mountains of a neighbouring estate.| The reception given by Sir Denis to this nobje : 
To no purpose he reported all the dogs to be halt | company was such as became their rank and the lif 
or sick. That was no bar to cock-shooting. Half} hospitable character of his ancient house. He me ty 
a dozen boys, with sticks, could flush the game in| them at the hall door, with his handsome soq hit, 
a close cover as well, if not better, than any number | beside him; and as his tall manly figure bent jp wh: 
of dogs; and although Flan, foreseeing this, had | courtesy towards his guests, and he addressed each he 
sent all the idle hands, at dawn of day, upon| in turn with the frank urbanity so characteristic of han 
divers errands and pretences, far away from the} the true Irish gentleman, the schoolmaster conld bor 
premises, a whistle through Mr. Moriarty’s fingers | not help remarking to Flan, who entirely concurred mi 
brought up a whole platoon of “beaters’’ from the | in the justice of the observation, that Sir Denis was ath 
village school. An opportune flight of wild geese | “the Duke among them all.” . 
—Flan was not sure but there might be swans| “It is true for you, Mr. Pandy,” replied Flan, atl 
among them—had alighted that morning upon a} “and no great compliment neither, if thems the go 
Turlough,® near the residence of the Counsellor | quollity they make Dukes of. By the staff of Saixt A 
Casey, of whom mention has been incidentally Patrick, ’tis ducks and drakes we'd make of the ans 
made in these pages; and the novelty of the sport | whole boiling in this country.” =o 
was thrown out as a lure, to draw the party some| Flan had not yet recovered the usual serenity of a . 
miles away from the interdicted preserve. But} his temper, but felt an inhospitable delight in find- ire : 
they had set their hearts upon woodcocks, from | ing fault with the group, noble and ignoble, as they ire: 
which no rhetoric nor temptation could divert | entered the doors of his old master. He regarded 
them. them as a Red Indian might look upon a party of cent 
At last, therefore, the unadorned and ugly truth | Yankee loafers come to invade the hunting-ground cent] 
had to be told: the royalty had passed into other | of his tribe. And although his habit of associating lista 
hands, and how could a simple receiver of orders| with the gentry had made him somewhat Con 4”! 
help it, if English manners came in with an “ In- | servative in his political views, he now experienced ms 


a considerable revulsion in his inner man, and he 
began to see that Repeal was not altogether the b 
Leprechaun® he had sometimes pronounced it. “At he 
any rate,” he admitted to Mr. Pandy, who wa a 
strong “for the country,” “if we had the Unton 


gl.fied master ?” 

Sir Denis was not present when this explanation 
came out; and his visitors, though sadly disap- 
pointed, were too well convinced of his innocence 


of the cause to let him share their mortification. B 
They borrowed an excuse, therefore, from a driz-| back again, every nation would shoot its own , oul 
zling rain, to return into the mansion of the | cocks.” a 
baronet, and wear eut the afternoon at a pool of| “That same,” rejoined the schoolmaster, “ would ea 


billiards, rallied all the while for modern effeminacy | be a great thing.” ( 
by their hearty old host, who for several days} But when the strangers went out the following iF 


afterwards remained in ignorance of the true cause | morning, fully equipped and eager for the sport loin 
of such degeneracy. showing themselves men of active sinew and 4p iedet 


Christmas came in its proper season, and the| proved mettle, quick to bring down their brace of — 
‘ 











same week the village of Closhmahony was roused | birds, right and left, with unerring certainty ; we 
from its usual quietude by the appearance of a| when, notwithstanding their stiff and prouil bear- : 
green-bodied vehicle, in shape like a mail-coach, | ing as they alighted from the coach the night before, ay “* Un 
which was whirled rapidly by four post-horses | they threw themselves heartily into all the glee ot 
towards the park ; it was covered with mud below, | companionship of the scene, ready with the metry the ou 
and with men above. The passengers consisted of | laugh of their country, and by no means backwari hs ot 
gentlemen dressed like servants, and of servants | in smart repartee and sallies of humour, which we av 
dressed like gentlemen, the latter being congre-| are too apt to think indigenous to our own gg 
gated on the hinder part of the coach. The —— ieee 
—— _— * A sprite, who amuses peop'e with the promise of t = 





* A Icke which dries up in scmner. which he never means to procuce. 
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Flan became more reconciled to their intrusion. If 
Wr. Oliver Moriarty had been admitted of the 
,he would have even felt unalloyed happiness ; 

he now saw that “raial gintlemen” may come 
from beyonu sea, and that the Barony of Iveragh 
joes not contain all the good sportsmen in the wide 


The Duke, though an indifferent sportsman, was 
rot the last to find his way into the good graces of 
wr Munster gamekeeper. The gift of a cigar 
(which Flan was Goth enough to cut into pieces in 
the hollow of his hand, and cram, among the ashes 
ofa ha’p’orth of Limerick pig-tail, into the bow] of 
hisshort black pipe), and the offer of asmall silver 
measure of eau-de-vic, out of his Grace's own 

ivate pocket flask, made a wonderful change in 

Fctioe of the essential ingredients of a Duke. 
He had never seen so “humane’® a Duke in his 
life; and when his Grace missed a fair shot, which 
it would have been a reproach to a plebeian not to 
hit, a reason was ready, for his encouragement, 
why he had met such ill kick that turn, and why 
he might hope for better the next. “Stay till your 
band’s a little studdier, my Grace, and you'll see 
how they'll tumble. The flapperin’ they make 
with their wings when they get up is apt to cause 
sthraymour; but tis nothing when you're used to 
ij Whirroo! but you took a fine handful of 
fathers out of that fellow! Wherever he is, I'll 
go bail he’s booked for Lea:!«nhall-street.” 
Again, when his Grace seemed to hang fire 
umecessarily at a brace of birds, this strain of 
encouragement was somewhat qualified by a tone 
of remonstrance. ‘“ Now, Duke of Brandy, now! 
fre! Bad luck to you! if there’s any good in you, 
fire !” 

“He calls him Brandy!” whispered the Duke's 
gentleman to the gentleman of the Count, both 
gentlemen having followed the party at a civil 
distance in the rear, to witness the sport. “ Did 
you hear? He calls my Duke, Brandy. Ant 
that a rum un?” 

The Count’s gentleman giggled, and lit a cigar, 
the better to relish the wit. ‘ Did’nt he call our 
Count Gammon?” said he to the gentleman of 
the Duke; and they both laughed a laugh which 
nobody heard but themselves. 

_But “Mr. Mayony”’ saw it. The Duke was 
verted by the humour, so new to him, of his 
tustic attendant, which he enjoyed the more on 
sccount of the fidgets into which it threw his 
irace’s Irish friend. At every fresh brusquerie 
“ Flan, that grand young gentleman, who was 
tong the Amphytrion after the highest English 
wodels, winced as if a thorn had pierced his flesh. 
He reddened with vexation at the tittering of the 
valets ; and could scarcely control his rage against 
he unconscious Flan when he recalled to mind the 
eave and deferential bearing of keepers at the 
arious Lattues to which he had been admitted in 
the other country. Such an enormity as a fellow 
Ma velveteen jacket questioning if a Duke had 


_ 





* . : 

Latin words, in familiar use among the Irish peasantry, often 
mack in a remarkable manner of therr classical descent. Thus 
tamane” means “ »ffakle”—inst the same sense ia which Terence 
rid have emp!syed it, 
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“any good in him” was unheard of at Belvoir or 
at Holkham. It was downright jacquerie, and 
seemed to cry aloud for a new penal clause in the 
very next Parliamentary edition of the Game Act. 

Great was his confusion at each new imper- 
tinence that issued from the unbridled lips of the 
mountaineer, and greater still his trepidation every 
moment lest something, as yet unsaid, might come 
forth, to surpass all that had gone before. In vain 
he endeavoured to quench such familiarity with an 
austere regard of control. Flan would not pretend 
to understand the frowns and threatening head- 
shakes of his master; and finding himself encou- 
raged by a Duke to give free scope to his genius, 
could see no reason in the nature of things why it 
should be held in rebuke by any commoner in the 
realm. Little heed, then, gave he to the curt and 
shappish interruptions which his master threw in 
as often as he presumed to “ insense’’ the Duke, 
after his own manner, in the great art of cock- 
shooting, and the style in which such things used 
to be done in the days of the “ ould masther.” 

“What soart of a gun is that you have?” he 
exclaimed, when the Duke at length fired, and 
missed his brace. “It is like Tim Rafferty’s car- 
ribine ; it is only made to shoot round a corner. 
Now, I bet a pound with any man it isn’t a Rigby.” 

“Do, now, Macarthy, pray do attend to what 
ecncerns.you,” said Mr. Mahony. 

“Nay,” interposed the Duke, “don't prevent 
him from enlightening me upon the subject of 
shooting round corners. I want to know how 
that’s done.” 

“Faith, and,” said the indomitable Flan, “ ’'m 
thinkin’ your Grace is fully accoutred for the sport 
already. Who made that gun, my Duke, with sub- 
mission to you ?” 

“'Tis one of Egg’s,”’ replied the Duke. 

“Kgy's!”’ cried Flan. “Like enough, like 
enough; for the birds arn’t hatched yet that it 
will bring to the bag for Pluck and Pinny—” 

“ Hem !—mark !” cried “ Mr. Mahony,” darting 
forward with sudden and unnecessary alacrity, and 
pointing to a thicket, out of which a slight rustling 
noise proceeded. 

“'Tis only a blackbird, Master Dinnis, dear!” 
said Flan, laying his hand gently upon his indig- 
nant master’s arm. “I wonder but you'd know 
the differ. "T'was enough if one of these English 
greenhorns made such a mistake as that. But, 
as I was saying to your Grace, you'd no business 
to come here at all without a Rigby.” 

“What do you mean by a tiuby 2” said his 
Grace, mischievously bent upon drawing his familiar 
interlocutor out to the full length of his humour. 

“1 mane an Irish gun,” to be sure—what else ?’— 
said Flan, “ made by the great Rigby, of Suffoake- 
street, in the city of Dublin. There's no fellow 
to him in the three ki , if you were to go 
from Ballina to the Isle of Hwhite.” 

The Duke insisted that there might be as good 
a yen ge manufactured in England as any 
that even Rigby the Great could supply. 

“Who says agin’ that?’ cried the Invin- 
cible?’ ‘To be sure there may, and betther; but 
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as peasants, and patthericks, and the like, ye 
understand. It’s nattheral to think so, for thim’s 
English birds, wherein* the woodcock belongs to 
this country ; and of coorse—" 

“Well? said the Duke, much amused by his 
reasoning, and anxious to hear the conclusion of 
the syllogism, “ what follows of course ?” 

“Why, it stands to raison,” said Flan, hitching 
up his shot-pouch, and looking round to the rest 
of the company, as great reasoners often do when 
they think they have clinched an argument—“ it 
stands to raison, all one as it does that the same 
rag of red cloth that takes a mackerel won't kill a 
Limerick salmon.” 

Lord Prancer, who came up from another part 
of the cover during this demonstration, took a 
survey of Flan, as he pried curiously with one eye 
into the barrel of the Duke’s gun, and then swore, 
by the most immaterial part of himself, that he had 
never seen a more original gamekeeper but once ; 
“ and that,” added Lord Prancer, “ was among the 
Chippeway Indians, above Lake Superior, when I 
served with the Royal Fusiliers in Canada. On 
the occasion of a grand hunt, given by the Dig 
Buffalo of that friendly tribe, the red fellow 
appointed to lift me over the swamps expressed 
compassion for “the Great Mother, Victoria,” 
because she had no children squatted around her 
kettle who had been trained to hamstring a deer 
in full chase with the cast of a tomahawk, or to 
cut a rump-steak from the brawny part of a black 
bear while it was running up a tree, and there- 
fore incapable of turning about in its own defence.” 
That genius of the backwoods the noble lord con- 
sidered a pretty fair match for the sample of a 
Kerry guide before him. 

It would not have broken Mr. Mahony’s heart at 
that moment, if his noble friend had undergone 
the operation of scalping among the same Chip- 
peways, so vexed was he by the sneer at his 
ménage, which he felt to be an insinuation, the 
more bitter for its truth, of want of means to have 
everything up to “the time of day.” 

Alas for those whom vanity prompts to assume 
astation when they have it not ; many similar shafts, 
ready barbed and feathered, are laid up in the 
quiver of this cynical world. Our graduate, who 
had brought home some good Latin with him 
from Oxford, could not help repeating to himself 
the words of the satirical knave who had said— 


** Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.” 


In truth, no man could better feel their sting; for 
doubtless it was for the pitiful ambition which 
loves to shine in finer plumage than Nature intended 
that the poet specially framed that complaint. 
Honest poverty has no need to “hang its head’’ at 
the laugh of a gilded coxcomb; nor will the veriest 
coxcomb alive presume to laugh while it holds 
itself erect in homely dignity. 

There is something in genuine independence 
superior to the mere tinsel of life, which commands 
respect even from the spoiled children of fortune ; 





* Anglo-Hibernian for “ whereas,” 
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and it is a comfort in the midst of all our misery 
that we are learning this virtue apace in Ireland 
The dregs of sour claret and gooseberry cham 
are running out fast. A gentleman has no fear of 
losing caste by dispensing with his French eook. 
and the butler, a splendid sinecurist at the side. 
board, is turned to use in a variety of departments 
without causing the neighbourhood, that sees hin 
driving the jaunting car, or lending a hand to beg 
the carpets, to look and pass by at the other side 
when the members of the family go abroad jy 
public, Nobody blushes at the sight of a seedy 
acquaintance now, unless it be a vice-guardian, ay 
assistant-barrister, an ecclesiastical commissjone; 
or some such blown-up bladder of office, whom 
the general depreciation of the times cannot affect. 
But Mr. “ Mayony” blushed, yea, up to the tips 
of both his ears, to hear one of the prime wits of 
the Atheneum and Nulli Secundus Clubs com. 
paring his Chef de Gibier to a Chippeway hunter, 
Nor were his mortifications fated to end here: 
for on the return of the party from the wood, they 
came upon Thady Gaff, arrayed as a “ forester,” jy 
a bran new frock of bottle green, with drab leggings, 
and his hat handsomely looped at the sides, in hot 
altercation with a herring-cadger about the price 
of a few hundred of scollops, otherwise hazel-rods, 
to make a fish-basket. It was this functionary’s 
business to plash the hedges, and keep the scrub 
(as Mr. Mahony had been pleased to call it) in 


order, paying himself out of the proceeds of his » 


loppings and prunings; and he was now haggling, 
at the highest pitch of his vuice, about an odd 
halfpenny in the bargain. 

A little nearer the house, Mrs. Gorman was 
singing out to a “page,” all resplendent in round 
white buttons, to run into “the town’’ for an ounce 
of black pepper, and’some allspice ; and the “ page” 
was responding in the same key, that she had better 
“do it herself, and save the penny ;” inasmuch as 
he had to brush three pair of pumps, brighten as 
many dozen of knives, keep the fires going in par- 
lour and drawing-room, “pick the mate out of two 
lobsters for the butler, and clane himself, fit to be 
seen, before the cloth was laid.” 

Considering that he was so overwhelmed with 
occupations, the youth seemed not at all disposed 
to hurry himself; for while this dialogue wa 
going on with the cook, he lounged upon the top 
rail of a gate leading into a shrubbery, and gnawed 
the leg of a turkey, which, for the convenience of 
his teeth, he held sometimes with his right hand 
and sometimes with his left. As soon as he ha 
laid the drumstick bare, he passed the sleeve of his 
new jacket across his mouth, rubbed his greasy 
fingers two or three times up and down the side 
of his trousers, and strolled away towards the hous, 
unconscious that both his words and the concluding 


action had been noted by the foremost of the shoot- 


ing party, as they came round the plantation whi 
had concealed them from his sight. 

Mr. Mahony said nothing, neither did the Duke; 
but it was remarked that the latter, though lobster 
was his favourite dainty, suffered it to pass un 
during his visit at Mahony Park. 

The fat cook meanwhile turned on her heel # 
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goin search of another messenger, muttering, loud 
ough to be heard, “Jimmy Chute, you're the 
broth of a boy!” but she knew not that her words 
a noble audience until she heard a voice, which 
made her start and the young master redden, say- 
ing, “ He might be, if he were boiled in his 
clothes.” 
This flash came from the ready armoury of the 
poble fusilier. 
The table at the Park House was always well 
snd plentifully served. The arrangements were 


, the cookery, bating its native simplicity, | 
ynobjectionable, and the viands, as well as the 


wines, were the best of their kinds. A hungry 
company, however spoiled by luxury and refine- 
ment in their ordinary feeding, could find nothing 


to be reprobated in Sir Denis Mahony’s dinners. | 


[fhe did not solicit their palates with foreign 
delicacies, the air of his woods and mountains was 
sure to excite their appetite for the unsophisticated 
contents of his larder, as they came up, all hot and 
redolent of their natural. juices, from the practised 
hand of Mrs. Gorman; while his eordial and 
pleasant manner, in him the reflex of kindly feel- 
ing, as Obviously as it is the test of good breeding 
wherever it is found, gave an additional zest to 
the strong-bodied port of Jack Stewart, whereof 

ul store remained, up to the date of my story, 
in the worthy old baronet’s cellar. 

Alas, poor Jack! Large has been the bonding 
of Benecarlo in her Majesty’s vaults behind the 
Custom-house, since you ceased to nourish the stout 
heart of Conservative Ireland with the generous 
and unadulterated vintages of “our ancieut ally.” 
Had you lived till the period of my narrative, the 
Duke of Brandon would have honoured you with 
# liberal an order as you might have cared to 
supply ; for he took marvellously to your strong 
potation, and, when he heard of your translation to 
abetter world, envied black Dis the possession of 
such a wine-merchant. 

But although the entertainment was unexcep- 
tionable, and such as the most tremulous tufthunter 
fom Cam or Isis might have seen served up to his 
fends without a blush, the company was not of 
that picked quality with which the young squire, 
if left to himself, would have shared the salt on 
sich an occasion. Sir Denis had abdicated none 
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'selves. They have driven half the moderate gen- 
tility into the ranks of democracy, and cut up all 
_good-fellowship and social enjoyment everywhere. 
| Look at that pompous goose, Lord Peppercorn, 
| who does his duty, as he thinks, by coming over 

to Ireland every autumn, and bolting himself within 
| his demesne wall, like Beckford, at Fonthill Abbey. 
Why such residence as that is an affront to the 
whole neighbourhood. He does not even return 
the visits of the country gentlemen who leave their 
cards at the hall door.” 

“Pardon me, Baronet,” said the young gentle- 
man, who felt himself bound to be the champion 
of nobility on all occasions, “he mixes with his 
tenants.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the Baronet, “I was just coming 
to that. He mixes with them, as you say; for he 
gives a banquet for the purpose of making a 
speech to them, and seeing them blinking in 
| stupid amazement at his gold plate, while he 
thinks they are mentally wondering at their own 
rare fortune in having been placed under so wise 
}and so rich a landlord. Poor man! He fancies 
‘he does marvels, by this sort of thing, towards 
‘knitting together the framework of society, and 
‘making the whole world fall down on their knees 
to * Thank God that we have a House of Lords!” 

“Tt cannot be denied, sir,’ said Mr. Mahony 
“that his lordship’s order is nowhere more res 
or admired than by the prosperous tenan 
Pepper-court.” 

“Pshaw!” ejaculated Sir Denis. “If he would 
only give half-a-dozen dinners every month, with 
a dance now and then for the young people in the 
evening, and invite the squires, with their wives 
and daughters, to join in the festivities, both 
himself and his order would be a great deal more 
admired and respected.” 

It was with more vexation than surprise, after 
this exposition of his father’s views of aristocratic 
| self-worship, that Mr. Denis Mahony saw half-a- 
dozen country gentlemen whom he had not consi- 
dered worthy of the privilege of drawing a trigger 
‘in a battue with his distinguished friends, seated at 
the same table with them, and helping to demolish 
the game that they had shot. 

There was Mr. Cuddy, a fourth cousin of the 
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great Mac of The Reeks, and connected by mar- 


of his seignoral rights save one, that of the woods | riage with the O'Donoghue, who, having served 


and wilds. He was still master of the house, and 
fall the fere nature belonging or contingent 
thereto he dispensed his hospitality, after the 


many years in the Kerry militia of old, could 
tell stories about Sir Arthur Wellesley, when he 
was Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant ; aye, and 


g00d old country fashion, to all his neighbours | would tell them, too. And there was Jack Gunn, 


dike. The modern fastidiousness, which divides 
4troop of friends into two or more subdivisions, 
aud gives distinct and appropriate dinners to each, 
had not reached him; nor did the presence of a 
lord or two, though somewhat uncommon at his 
lable, cause any difference in the selection of his 
ther guests. 

Tn vain had the heir hinted about the exclusive 

its of the English nobility, and their repugnance 
any sort of familiar contact with the middle 
. “So much the worse for them and for the 
‘ountry,” said the baronet. “See to what a pass 





formerly of the excise department, who evermore 
went off at half-cock, upon the slightest allusion 
to whiskey, into a detail of droll adventures and 
hair-breadih ‘scapes in the pursuit of private stills. 
Major Alarmo, the stipendiary mayistrate, ou the 
half-pay of the Cameronians, came charged to the 
throat with “the state of the country,” and happy 
to have an opportunity of enlightening so many 
legislators at once upon that vital question; and 
the Squires Blennerhasset and Blarney sat open- 
mouthed, watching for the smallest gap in the con- 
versation that they might send their united remon- 
strances to Parliament, through the same distin- 
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guished personages, against the Poor-law, as the 
direful spring of every calamity, actual or possible, 
that impended over Ireland. 

But the most formidable of all the Baronet’s 

ests was one who has long been a celebrity in 
the social and domestic annals of the whole pro- 
vince as “the Limerick Diamond,’ Constantine, 
or, as he was commonly called, Con Heffernan. 
He was a wit and a droll; and, being a man of 
birth and independent station, was not to be 
huffed or slighted with impunity by the highest 
noble in the land. He was also possessed of 
many sterling qualities, and could behave him- 
seli—as he used sometimes to boast—as like a 
gentleman as any other man of two thousand a 
year when he liked. But it must be owned that 
Con had provoking ways about him when he did 
not like. It was his particular delight, if he either 
felt or fancied that his presence was considered de 
trop amongst your picked people of quality, to 
exaggerate the natural roughness of his manners, 
and impart an additional breadth to the familiar 
Doric of his discourse. Dining once at the table 
of Lord G——l, in the lifetime of the old Countess, 
who had put an unatoned affront upon him, Con 
perceived her ladyship on thorns lest he should 
avenge himself by some intentional solecism which 
might call a blush into her face before an English 
guest, of high fashion and fastidious humour, who 
was among her visitors. ‘The very suspicion that 
she might be influenced by such a fear put him 
upon his mettle to justify it; and therefore, watch- 
ing his opportunity, when her ladyship was endea- 
vouring to smooth him down by recommending 
some nice tender asparagus, to which she wished 
moreover to draw away his attention from a very 
scanty dish of peas, the first of the season: “ No, 
my lady,’ said he, “I never ait grass afther the 
paise comes in;” and, with the word, he appro- 
priated a lion’s share of the daintier vegetable. 

It may be imagined that such a guest was a 
dangerous man at the table of Sir Denis Mahony, 
on the occasion of the Duke of Brandon’s first 
appearance there. The order of exclusion from 
t..c wood was not unknown to him. He had even 
been denied admittance a few days before ; but if 
Mr. Mahony could then have foreseen that Con 
would so soon afterwards have an opportunity of 
explaining, face to face to that illustrious noble- 
man, the Lrish art of making the two ends meet, 
tae Prince of Wales himself would scarcely have 
commanded the royalties of Mahony Park more 
unreservedly. It was now too late, however, to 
repair the fault; and, accordingly, after this man- 
ner did Con propound. 

“You can have no notion of Irish economy 
unless you were behind the scenes, and could see 
with your own eyes how aich man at one time 
plays many parts. Huarly Quin, at ould Crow- 
street, never changed his garments faster than an 
Irish gentleman’s butler. Up and down, late and 
airly, tuil or fasting, drunk or sober, there’s no 
rst jor the sinner. Cockshout finds him at peep- 
of-day brushing the shoes. After that, maybe it’s 
a turn in the stables he’d be taking, or obliging the 
dairy-maid by holding the crass cow by the horns 
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while the milking goes on. Then he digs g ghit 
of potatoes for his own breakfast ; washes his 

in one tub with the same, and makes the toast for 
the parlour.” 

“ Where does all this take place, Mr. Heffer. 
nan ?” stammered the blushing heir. 

“Just ring the bell, Denis, and call up Rody 
Shannon,” said Con, with a leer; “maybe he yjjj 
inform you of more particulars than I can,” 

“ Pray, Mr. Heffernan, proceed,” said the Duke 
“You have only begun the day with your fap. 
totum.” 

“Aye, the top of the morning, your Grace” 
cried Con with savage glee. “See him now, when 
the repast is over, whipping off the white apron 
and slipping on the pink coat. If there is a screy 
in the stable, ’tis his by virtue of his office; ang 
away he rasps with one rusty spur making play 
upon the craycher’s flank, to school the babbies fox 
an hour or so on the moors.” 

“The babbies !” exclaimed the Duke. “ What! 
is he children’s maid, then, also ?” 

“That same in his turn,” replied the tormentor. 
“nothing comes out of the way to him. But these 
babbies are not fed with a spoon. They are called 
baigles, I think, with you.” 

The hearty old Baronet, and his friends below 
the salt, langhed immoderately, while the merei- 
less Con proceeded :-— 

“ Of a day, when sport gives way to justice, ’tis 
at the petty sessions you'll find him, officiayting 
as interpreter for the Irish witnesses, and watching 
as close as a cat at a imail-chest, for fear they'd 
chate the devil by avoiding to kiss the crass 
Another day, when the lady of the house wants to 
do the grand thing, the butler is stuck up alongside 
of the stable-helper behind the carriage, by way 
of a pair of footmen; he in a skimping livery, 
made in the year one, that the art of man could 
not button across his breast ; and the other gaffer 
lost in a shoot that might have belonged to ‘ Big 
Sam. And so my lady goes out on her grand 
rounds.” 

“ It do seem to me,” observed Count Grammont, 
“dat de cellair demand de least of hees attention.” 

“Oh! that’s the last place you’d hear of him, 
sure enough, like Parson Airly and the church 
Even when he’s not engaged in the family busines 
it is planting his own garden he’d be, or away st 
the market of Tralee to buy a little pig, which he 
drives before him, at the end of a straw rope, ® 
his private residence. But when the dinner how 
comes round, he shines again.” 

“At least, then,” said the Duke, “he’s butle 
once more, to the end of the night.” 

«“ Not always,” replied Con. “If he has a taste 
for music, as most of them have, and can scra 
the fiddle or squeeze a tune out of the pipes, 
sets in another capacity, as deputy dancing-mas 
to the younger branches of the famiiy, instructing 
them in all the most fashionable steps, such as ‘Jig 
Polthogue,’ * Cover the Buckle,’ and the like. You 
remember Andy Farrel, Sir Denis ?—what 4 8W 
finger he had !” 

“ Yes,’’ said Sir Denis; “ he was fiddler-gener 
to half the barony. My grandfather y kept 
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key of the cellar in his own pocket, while Andy 
gas lent out to one neighbour after another during 
convivial season.” 

«And that lasted all the year round,” Con 
harked in; “not all as one with these times, when 

itality is done by subscription, and pic-nics 
gre the only occasions at which you can meet an 
[rich gentleman at home.” 

Mr. Mahony could not protect his illustrious 
fiends from being bored, but he could resent it, 
snd convince them that he had neither art nor part 
in selecting their associates. This he did effec- 
tally by the reserve, downright unmannerly, of 
his deportment towards his father’s guests. One 
sfter another he snubbed them all, except Con Hef- 
fernan, Whom he feared too much, and had the 
gitisfaction afterwards to discover that he got 
jsughed at by the objects of his exclusive attention 
for so doing. 

“ What could Mayony mean,” said the Duke, as 
he dissipated the damps of the morning air with 
his cigar, “ by being so stiff to those people that 
dined here yesterday? An’t they as good as him- 
self ?” 

“T should think them quite so,” answered Lord 
Prancer ; “except that most of them elongate 
the Queen’s English rather more provincially, 
with their ‘doant yoo perceeave now @ and ‘ Aah, 
then ;' and other part-tickyoolurreetecs of phrase 
and a-accint.” 

The Duke laughed at the felicity of his noble 
friend’s mimickry. “No doubt,” he said, “it is 
tiresome; but what's the difference, after all, be- 
tween any one of the Irish and all the rest ?” 

“Only more or less of a brogue, I grant you,” 
quoth the fusilier. ‘That aboriginal character 
who carried the colours on the 4th of June past Sir 
Arthur Wellesley in the Phoenix Park ({ wonder, 
by the way, did he carry the two, one over each 
shoulder ?), he howls our language ; Mayony minces 
it, That’s all the distinction.” 

“Precisely,” cried the Duke, removing the cigar 
fora moment from between his lips; “ but he is 
no less ‘ Paddy Mayony’ all the time.” 

Both the noble sportsmen laughed—“ Paddy ” 
being the Oxford sobriquet of our graduate. 

“Those who are blessed with a very nice ear,” 
continued his Grace, “ may discriminate in such 
cases; but I never could. An Irishman stands 
confessed every time he opens his mouth.” 

“If it were but to say, ‘ yiss, sirr;’’ subjoined 
Lord Prancer. “I should know one of them on 
the top of Libanus.”’ 

It was further agreed between these noble and 
convivial spirits that the whole affair was ridi- 
culous, the attentions of their host boring, the 
Wit and pleasantry of the natives everything but 
laughable; but the cockshooting—ah, that was 
superb ! 

“And the gamekeeper !” cried the author of the 
comparison of the Chippeway Indian. 

“Ha, ha, ha! the gamekeeper!” re-echoed the 
Duke. “TI shall never forget the gamekeeper.” 

Mr. Mayony happened to be in a proximity 
where he was obliged to overhear all this; but it 
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creeps to honours unattainable by fair aspiring is 
the most enduring. 

A paragraph, which ran through all the news- 
papers of the United Kingdom, was ample com- 
pensation to his ignoble spirit for the ridicule and 
contempt of the worthless men who used him for 
their own pleasure, and for whose pleasure he was 
content to renounce the good will of those who had 
ever been the fast friends of his house. Its pur- 
port was, that his Grace the Duke of Brandon, 
Count Grammont, Lord Prancer, Sir Geo 
Curmudgeon, and Mr. Denis Mahony had bagged 
forty-seven brace of woodcocks in five hours and a 
half of a winter day, in the spacious preserves of 
Mahony Park. 

What proportion of the day’s carnage was re- 
mitted to Pluck and Pinfeather, Flan Macarthy’s 
book, of course, can testify. ‘The curious reader is 
invited to consult it. 

Time rolled his ceaseless course, and, with revolv- 

ing wheels, brought Christmas again ; and, together 
with that festive season, flights of woodcocks to 
repeople the holly-grown dells of Mahony Park. 
The green mail-coach also returned with its freight, 
who smiled as blandly as ever upon their accom- 
plished young friend, praised his father’s wines, ate 
his good dinners, shot his covers, laughed at the 
gamekeeper, and ridiculed the whole establish- 
ment. 
But their coming was double-leaded in the 
‘fashionable announcement of the Evening Mail, 
and transferred thence into the Morning Post. 
That was fame; and fame, to a child of ambition, 
transcends friendship, and prudence, and inde- 
pendence. “ Mahony’’ was talked of at the clubs 
‘in Pall Mall, and his peculiar tact admired for 
collecting choice spirits around him. Lord Pran- 
cer even went so far as to announce that any 
noble lord who wanted a week’s cock-shooting 
“in the season of the year,” and could “ prove his 
title,’ might take a share in the green drag, with- 
out further introduction. And Mahony Park grew 
| into a proverb, as the asylum for all right honour- 
able marksmen who might not find it easy to get 
in elsewhere. 

The end has come at last. Sir Denis has been 
gathered to the “fine old Irish gentleman who 
loved the olden time,”’ and the cellar is dry. The 
axe rings incessantly in the park and on the 
circumjacent hills, so that the scrub appears more 
scrubby every day. A mortgagee, standing on the 
vantage-ground of a first incumbrancer, has put his 
attorney into the agency, and that attorney is a 
shooter of woodcocks. 

Now the Duke of Brandon has a peculiar dis- 
like to tread the intricacies of a wood, or any other 
intricacies, in company with an attorney; and 
seeing, moreover, that the game is not preserved, 
neither ean be, as strictly as it was wont to be, for 
his exclusive amusement, he finds it not worth the 
powder and shot to come there any more. If ever 
he invites his Trish friend to Brandon Castle, he 
makes it a point that it shall be in July, when the 
castle is free from other visitors, and there is no 
inducement to draw fashionable idlers together. 








did not cure him. Of all meanness, that which | He has Sir Geoffry Curmudgeon to meet him, who 
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Grace takes especial care not to snub. 


of some talent, and considerable aptitude for public the Reeks against him: Jack Gunn has received 
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is run out at elbows like himself, and sometimes|tion of his native connty; and there was a tim, 
an opulent tenant joins the party, whom, notwith-| when his father’s son would have commanded the 
standing his perpetual discourse about turnips, his, support of all classes of the electors before any 
competitor. But the closing of the wood js hot 
Mr. (now Sir Denis) Mahony is a young man forgotten. The cousin of MacGillicuddy is avitatjy,., 
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life. He talks well and fluently; and his noble his affable advances to a recognition with a sig 
friends tell him that all he requires, in order to bow, the fue simile of that which froze himself 4) 
secure him a good place under the Government, is the carpet at their first meeting, after the youn, 
a seat in Parliament. A vacancy is likely, nay heir's return from Oxford ; and Mr. Oliver Mori. 
almost certain, to occur speedily in the representa- arty is the popular candidate for Kerry, 


A LEGEND OF 


GOOD WOMEN. 


NOT BY CHAUCER. 


Aas! that ever courtship should be o'er, 

No happier days come after or before. 

The pure Promethean fire from above 

First warms our hearts when first we lear to love, 
Then glows and lightens, fanned by hopes and fears, 
Till the bright flame sinks quenched in wedding tears. 
Soon, ere the blushing honeymoon grows old— 

But soft, 'tis time my simple tale were told. 

List, ladies, all. From you my lays proceed, 

Your power the subject and your praise the meed. 


A score of days, and but a score, were gone, 
Since Alan plighted vows with Alison. 
And sooth no comelier couple than the twain 
Joined hands or hearts in Coeur-de-Lion’s reign. 
In Burton bow no better archer bent, 
No fairer wife drew water from the Trent. 
Yet now, the woefullest of men alive, 
The husband cursed the day he thought to wive. 
Undaunted had he fought in many a fray— 
Untired, his chase he ended with the day. 
But when was foeman’s knife or hunter’s toil 
So dread, so drear, as matrimonial broil ? 
Morn, noon, and night the stirring housewife chid, 
And the stout yeoman lived a man forbid. 
Desp’rate at length—nought else was left untried— 
To his mate’s sire to make his moan he hied. 
And “Qh,” quoth he, “ take back thy fatal gift, 
With twice her dowry added to thy thrift, 
And let me lonely live, and childless die, 
For never man was cursed with wife as I!” 
The greybeard pondered long ere he replied, 
“Twas rash to wed, 'twere more to leave thy bride. 
Yet list my terms. Part of the market load, 
Five score cf eges, in yonder cart are stowed ; 
Three goodly nags stand harnessed for the road. 
Drive round the township, every household scan, 
‘Tis quickly learnt which governs—wife or man: 
Then give each dame, whose loving lord obeys, 
An egg 





small tribute to a tongue that sways. 

A horse to him who still, by woman's wit 
Unconquered, plies aright both spur and bit. 
Thus tricd a hundred houses, should I lack 

Hlorse from my team, or one poor egg come back, 
Thine be the dower, and husbandless thy spouse 
Beneath my roof shall rue her broken vows,”’ 


The bargain struck—for nought there seemed to lose, 
Except a scold, or wear and tear of shoes— 
The lusty teamster cracks his whip, and drives 
To prove the meekness of a hundred wives. 
With the next neighbour he must needs begin : 
“What, ho!” he shouts. “ Is the good man within?” 
Answers a crone—‘‘ On what fool’s errand come ? 
Seek’st thou the tavern-haunting sot at home ?” 
No more—the egg the wondering beldam earns ; 
Grudging, he gives, and from her thresbold turns, 
Soon halting at the next, and question put, 
Worse still—a tale he hears, of rogue and slut. 
Shamed and amazed, the baffled seeker hics 
To other homesteads—others vainly tries. 
On as he plods still heavier grows his heart, 
Like Esop’s load still lightened speeds the cart. 


And now a solitary cast remains— 
Fortune, be kind !—that may requite his pains. 
A gentle dame auspicious answer makes, 
And bids him tarry till her husband wakes. 
Rouse him, she swears her guileless woman's oath, 
For any trifling matter she were loath. 
Roused must he be. "Tis cheap a nap to lose, 
For a gift-horse which he hitnself may choose. 
Soon heard the tale, he gave his spouse a kiss 
(Ladies, pardie, she took it not amiss) ; 
Next viewed the team that stood in order fair— 
Black, brown, and grey—two horses and a mare. 
Judged best, the sturdy leader wins his voice, 
Alas! the housewife makes a different choice. | 


Which shall decide ? her gentle suit she plies, 
Clings to his neck, and gazes in his eyes. 


*Tis vain. She sees he will not be beguiled ; 
Then breaks the storm. ‘“ Yes, treat me as a child’ 
"Fis ever thus! Yet speak I will perforce: 
I say THE GREY MARE IS THE BETTER HORSE!” t 
\ 
Fond, fatal words ; an egg, her worthless prize, t 
His last lost venture Alan gives, and sighs. t 
Then home, to bear his lot as best he can, t 
Returns a sadder and a wiser man, ( 
{ 
4 


Gramercy. ladies! ended is my lay 
Sovran your power, be merciful your sway. 











THE PENCIL 
Wuo that has visited the gallery of the Louvre 
remembers not a charming picture, entitled * The 
Qrigia of Painting?’ It represents a Corinthian 
maiden, in the act of tracing with charcoal the 
shadow of her parting lover. 

As that weeping girl, with faltering hand, thus 
imperfectly essayed to retain the rude outline upon 
the pale marble, she would have little heeded him 
who should have undertaken to arrest unchanged 
the fleeting image itself. Yet the marvellous 
announcement, though it would have procured for 
its author, in “those grey days of yore,” either 
jerision or deification—a few centuries later, per- 
secution or torture—in these latter times scarcely 
seems to elicit the attention it justly deserves. Men 
are so inured to wonders, that astonishment is with 
difficulty roused, and the miracle of antiquity is now 
but an ordinary incident. To give substance to 
shadow—to stay the sunbeam in its flight—to make 
Nature, under every aspect, delineate herself—all 
this, and more, has modern science triumphantly 
accomplished. Who can venture to limit the 
future achievements of the photographic art—an 
art not in any way resulting from accident, but 


the mature offspring of close inductive reasoning ? | 


It had long been known that, 
nating powers, light possessed many singular 
qualities, and exerted a marked influence upon 
various objects, bestowing colour upon some, and 
altogether removing it from others ; but it has 
only been recently ascertained that, in addition to 
the luminous rays, evolving light and heat, there 
are also ¢ chemic ‘al, or, as the ‘V are somuetimes style dl, 
“actinic” rays, devoid of both those properties. To 


the existence of these last it is that we are indebted | pencil, he sought the aid of the 
}instrument which, by means of a prism applied ta 


fur the beautiful phenomena of photography. 


besides its illumi- | 
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The product is technically termed “ negative 
picture,” and Davy and Wedgwood succeeded, 
after a few trials, in producing them without difh- 
culty; but here, unfortunately, terminated their 
success. "The views thus obtained were valueless, 
for they were obliterated 4 the slightest ex- 
posure—destroyed, in fact, by the same agency 
which had called them into being. 

Further research at the time was abandoned, and 
the matter remained for many years in abeyance. 
In 1814, however, M. Niepce turned his thoughts 
to the subject, which he studied with close atten- 
tion during a period of ten years ; he then became 
acquainted with Daguerre, who happened to be 
aiming at similar results. For fifteen vears those 
indefatigable philosophers, toiled unremittingly to- 
gether, until, early in 1839, their final and com- 
plete triumph was announced, and a series of ex- 
quis site miniature landse "APCs were displaye: l, tar 
exceeding, in precision of outline and in accuracy 
of detail, the most finished handiwork of man. 
Dacuerre and Niepce employed a highly polished 
surtace of metal (rendered sensitive to the action 


of light by a process which we shall presently de- 


scribe), in lieu of the prepared paper which Sir H. 
Davy had formerly used. 

A most extraordinary coincidence attended this 
wonderful discovery. Some time antecedently to 
1839, Mr. Fox Talbot, while travelling in Switz- 
erl ind, essayed in vain to transfer to his portfolio 
a faint representation of the magnificent scene ry he 
there beheld. His perseverance, however, bore an 
inverse relation to his artistic powers, and, dissatis- 


‘fied with the crude productions of an unpractised 


“camera lucida,” an 


oy the commencement of the present century, | the eye, apparently conveys external objects to the 


r Humphrey 
induce Lto experiment upon several preparations 
of silver, 
the dark during any interval of time, but to change 
rapidly from pure white to intense black when 
subjected to the light of day. They succeeded, 


noreover, hy a simple process, in obt ning the | 


perfect delineation of different forms upon a paper 

previous sly washed over with a weak solution of 
hitrate of silver,? those portions of the paper on 
Which the light fell in ar brillianey assu- 
ming a sable tint, those in half shade a feebler 

tone, whilst the parts He: ‘aring the most intense 
shadows remained of the original hue. Toe xplain 
the matter more fully, we will suppose that it 
were required to delineate a window, divided by 
crossing at right angles. The image is 
thrown upon a sheet of prepared paper, placed in 
the focus of a camera obscura. Speedily four 
dark squares, separated by a white cross, are 
formed, the squares becoming gradually darker, 
and finally black, under the influence of the sun. 


two bar: x, 


: : : 
Nitrate of silver is the substance commonly known uuder 
the name of lunar caustic. 


which were found to remain unaltered in | 
‘the beautiful yet fugitive landscape displayed with 


Davy and Mr. Wedgwood were |sketcher's book, where their outlines may be rea- 
«ily delineated by the hand. 


Still the drawin: ws 
thus produced afforded but an inadequate idea of 


such fidelity by the camera obscura—an ap paratus 


isoOw ell known that it were ne ‘dle ‘a8 to dese ‘ribe it 


here. Nor is it requisite to particularise the long 
course of experimental inquiry which Mr. ‘Talbot 
instituted, with the view to render permanent the 
fairy picture which baffled his ingenuity so long. 
[t is not difficult to imagine the triumphant feeling 
of exultation which must have rewarded the ter- 
mination of his exertions, when, revealed before 
him, the fleeting view was at length indelibly im- 
pressed upon his tablet. The world listened with 
incredulity to the statement which was divulged 
during the spring of 1839, within a few weeks of 
the announcement, at Paris, of the invention of 
Daguerre. It was then clearly demonstrated that 
the English and the French philosophers had, un- 
known to each other, been simultaneously engaged 
in the same pursuit, attaining, almost at the same 
period, results as similar as they were satisfactory 


‘to each, No sooner had the startling revelation 
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been made, than wr of experimentalists in this 
country and on the ¢ 
energetically to the subject, the new science acquir- 
ing fresh interest and uri idual improve ment from 
many of its votaries, among whom we may include 
Claudet, F yfe, Hunt, Ponton, Donne, Redman, 
Kilburn, Bec ‘querel and Lerebour. The disco- 
veries, indeed, which several of those gentlemen 
have made relative to the theory and properties of 
light, within the last ten years, are scarcely less 
surprising than the original enunciations of Valbot 
and Daguerre. During the 
tice of photography has been so much simplified that 


a mere tyro, by attention to a few brief rules, can | 


almost intallibly insure success. Phenomena which 
at first seemed most perplexing and unaccountable 


have been satisfac torily explained, and there seems | 


little doubt but that the laws which govern the 
actinic rays will soon be susceptible of demonstra- 
tion. Meanwhile, it may not be uninteresting to 
give a brief account of the observations which 
proved their existence. 

It is pretty generally known that the principal | 
instrument used in obtaining photographic pictures 
is an accurately-c -onstructed camera obscura, pro-— 
vided with an achromatic® lens at one extremity, | 
and a sliding frame (for holding the prepared 
paper) at the other. The lens is adjusted by 
means of a screen of ground glass, upon which the 
external object to be copied i is temporarily suffered | 
to fall; the screen is then withdrawn, and _ the 
frame, with the prepared paper, substituted. A 
shield, which hitherto protected it from the light, | 
is raised, the image generated by the lens is suf- 
fered to fall upon the ground destined to receive it, 
and in a few seconds the negative picture is pro- 
duced. 
surface the most complete and minute represen- 
tation of the objects which have been projected | 
upon it, presents to the closest scrutiny no trace of 


the fact. It is only afte ‘ry having undergone the pro- | 
cess of “ bri in plng out” that the pr vuluct of Nature's 


pencil is revealed. When sufficiently developed, 
it is submitted to a third operation, termed “ fir- | 
ing,” after which it becomes perfectly impassive | 
under any amount of light. The “ positive” pic- | 
ture is procured by_placing the one thus obtained | 
upon a sheet of photographie paper, pressing the | 


two close ‘ly between two pl: ites of glass, and sub- 


mittins them to the action of the sun’s rays. It is 
obvious that the light obstructed by the darker 
parts, and only partia ly admitted through the- 
less obse ‘ure rt | porti ms of the ° “ne gative, . Ww vill act 
proportionably upon the new surf: we, producing 
thereon, in fact, the reversed counterpart of itself. 
From one negative, in like manner, an unlimited 
nuinber of positive pictures may be produe ed, each 
of course re quiring, h ke the original, to be “fixed.” 

Having given this general outline of the talbe- 
ty pe mi mipul: ition, W bic h resembles the di: aguerreo- 
type process In every essential particular, the suc- 
ceeding observations will be more readily iutel- 
Jigib hy 

In the 


* An ordinary magnifier gives a coluure “d outiine to objects seen 
through it. In the achromati ic lems this defect dves not exist. 


earlier staves of the art an apparent | 


ontinent devote d themselves 


same period the prac- | 


Yet the paper, though bearing upon its 
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| anomaly was noticed, perfect pictures being Only 
oc casionally, and, as it were, accidentally » produced, 
Mr. Claudet was the first to sulve this eni; ema. He 
found that the actinic rays converge at a differe nt 
point from the visual rays; and that acju st the 
camera With certainty it was requisite, after haying 
discovered the precise difference Letwecn the he. 
foci, so to arrange the apparatus that the ground 
‘glass should invariably receive the rays ot light, 
and the paper the chemical rays—in practice, g 
matter of no difficulty. 
Science has hitherto failed to discover the cause 
of this variation, or to detect the origin of those 
changes which effect so beautiful a result. The 
action of light is not confined to the preparations 
of silver usually employed in photography, it js 
observable in many other substances. — Certain 
solutions of gold, of iron, the watery intusion of the 
petals of flowers, and various chemical compounds, 
are similarly affected, though not in so remarkable 
a degree. Indeed, it has been questioned whether 
‘there be any substance which does not undergo at 
least a superficial change under continued exposure 
‘to the sun’s rays. Woods of every description fur- 
nish a familiar instance, while the absence of colour 
in plants reared altogether in darkness corrobo- 
rates in some slight degree the above supposition. 
It was at first imagined that so/ar light was essen- 
tial to the production of photographic effects; but 
it has since been discovered that the moon’s beams, 
the electrie light, the combustion of the mixed 
“gases upon lime, of camphine, of coal-gas, nay, of a 
common candle, would each, in proportion to their 
intensity, act upon substances more than ordinarily 
sensitive. The period of time requisite to produce 
“perce ptible effect upon a metallic surface, duly 
prepared, is in some cases almost inappreciable to 
our senses; but by means of an ingenious yet 
simple instrument, invented by Mr. Claudet, and 
termed a photographome ter, one thousandth ofa 
second has been prov ed to suffice! To dete ‘rmine 
this, the light of the sun was allowed to fall upon 
a sensitive metallic plate, through an aperture one 
millimetre * in diameter, while the opening itself 
traversed a space equivalent to a thousand milli- 
‘metres in a second of time. Mr. Kilburn has 
obtained well-defined photographic anger in 
‘ten minutes, using only a dip candle; by the aid 
of a very small gas-burner, or a solar oil-lamp, he 
procured distinct pictures in three minutes. We 
have ourselves seen the image of a vehicle passing 
a window, with all the spe ed that four fleet horses 
could impart, : so perfectly delineated upon a daguer- 
reotype plate, by a less than momentary impaet, 
‘that the letters upon the panels, the buc kles on the 
harness, and the features of the passengers, were 
plainly discernible. 
It would seem, moreover, that these photo 
= changes are something more than supef 
ficial, for a copper elee troty pe pl: ite has been 
viel le d by a daguerreotype, trom which impres- 
sions have been worked without the intervention 
of a graver, and any number of fac-similes may be 
made by simply pressing the plate upon & thin 


® One millimetre is the thousandth of a metre, and is equine 
| lent to U,039,371 of an English inch. 
‘ 
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isver of gelatine evenly spread upon paper. It 
necessarily follows, therefore, that those portions 
of the plate on which the chemical action takes 

ace must be 1 Ih some degree elevate d al ve the 
unaltered bac ‘k-ground. The talb itvpe process, 
too, certainly affects more than the external tissue ; 
for on splitting these drawings we have oceasion- 
ally found the stain to pass further than the centre 
of the paper, although, in preparing it, the requisite 
solutions were only lightly applied to one side. 
But it would, of course, be almost Impossible to 
determine whether upon paper the action of light 
roduces a sensible elevation. 

Mr. Claudet has ascertained that two different 
effects are pre mluced by light on the prepared silver 
plate. By one, the surface is decomposed, and the 
silver 1s prec ipitated as a white powder ; this action 
jsslow. Ly the other, it receives an affinity for the 
vapour of mercury, an effect 3,000 times more rapid 
jn its operation than the former. Still very little 
is vet known of the chemical causes to which we 
have alluded, though much has been done to eluci- 
date them, nor can we tell why the momentary 
exposure of an “unfixed” daguerreotype view to 
the vapour of bromine or of iodine utterly obli- 
terates the picture, yet, at the same time, restores 
the original sensitiveness of the plate to light. | 
This experiment has been repeated many times | 
upon the same plate without any variation of the 
result. If, therefore, on taking the portrait of any 
object liable to move, there is reason to suppose 
that a change of position has rendered the opera- 
tion useless, the artist merely holds the silvered 
plate for an instant in an atmosphere of iodine or 
bromine, when he replaces it in the camera, without 
reverting to the laborious process of re-polishing. 
This fact also renders unnecessary the precaution, 
at one time deemed indispensable, of preparing the 
daguerreotype plates in a darkened room. 

We mentioned above the recent discovery of the 
aiinic rays—we may here proceed to notice the 
influence which certain visual rays have upon the 
phenomena under discussion. It has been found 
that the yellow, the orange. or the red rays possess | 
the power of retarding, by their presence, all pho- | 


togenic action, in proportion to their predominance, | 


and, if unaccompanied by other light, they arrest 
altozethe the effect; while the violet, indigo, and 
blue exercise an antagonistic influence. This is | 
clearly exemplified in ‘the following manner :—If | 
an engraving be covered one half with yellow | 
glass, and placed in front of a camera, for the pur- 
pose of representation on a daguerreotype plate, | 
a) accurate copy will be shortly obtained of the 
uncovered portion, while the ye ‘low sereen would 
entirely prevent the plate from receiving an im- 
pression of the rest. But if the engraving be 
covered, one half with blue, and the other half | 
With vellow gl ass, while it would be distinctly 
discernible to the eve through the latter, and not | 
at all through the forme r, the camera woul l render 
faithfully the portion w hic th was invisible, wholly 
heglecting the other. Thus, in a room iNaminate d 
bolely through red or orange-coloured glass, in 


Which the light might fall with dazzling lustre, no | through a prism, and resolved thereby into its ‘component vlet, 


while if | | indigo, blue, green, orange, and red. 


Photogenic operations could be conducted ; 
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‘blue glass were substituted, the change, while it 
would dim the effulgence, would enable the pho- 


tographer to display his skill with success. In 
the same way, during certain states of the atmos- 
phere, there may be an abundance of illuminating, 
but very few photogenic, rays. These, and other 
facts, seem conclusively to prove, if not absolute 
coincidence, certainly a very strong affinity between 
the chemic al and the blue rays, Which, at the same 
time, are the most refrangible. However, Mr. 
Claudet has found that light permeating yellow or 
red glass will have the same effect in “ bringing 


out” a daguerreotype that mercurial vapour has; 


whence he infers that the red or orange rays pos- 
sess a peculiar action distinct from the rest of the 
spectrum. 

Mr. R. Hunt, whose researches on light have 
been extensive and laborious, is of opinion that the 


chemical principle and light, so far from being 
identical, are diametrically opposed to each other. 
The following, among other experiments, he in- 


stances 


in corroboration of his \ ie Ws. Taking 3a 


sheet of highly sensitive photographic paper, which 


ip sible, separated. 


‘the light of an Argand lamp would have blackened 


jin a fe ~w seconds, he threw upon it a ray of light 
| which had been ae viously passed through a yellow 
‘medium, and thereby de ‘prived of all chemical pro- 
perties ; he then, by means of a mirror, reflected the 
strong light of the sun upon the paper. It was 
thus ‘placed under the influence of the unaltered 
reflected radiations, and also of the spectrum® from 
which the chemical agency had been, as nearly as 
The result was, that the paper 


was blackened over every part except that portion 


cand diversity 


upon which the strong line of spectral light fell, 


}which was protected from change, and preserved 
'as a white band in the midst of the darkened 
paper. 


It might naturally be supposed that the great 
object of Pall those who have hitherto devoted their 


‘attention to this novel science would be to obtain 


representations of nature, clothed in that beauty 
of colour which adorn her works, 
and enhance the gratification which their contem- 
pl ition affords, Hithe ‘to, these efforts have been 

but partially successful, although there is reason to 
hope that, ere many years shall have passed, the art 
will have made greater advances towards the at- 
‘tainment of so desirable an end. In 1848 M. 
Becquere] first announced his discovery of a pro- 


cess by which he could make photo; graphic copies 
of some coloured objects, distinctly impressed with 
their local hue; 
he has yet suce cede din procuring a coloured image 
lof anything but the solar spectrum, a task w hich 
our own Herschel long since achieved. 
rel has been unable to render permanent the pris- 
matic tints which are caught upon a surface of 
‘silver, previously subjected to the action of chlo- 
rine. 
triumph is indicative of final victory ; 
at present we can but draw,ere long we may hope 
to paint, by light. 


it does not, however, appear that 


M. Becque- 


Still it cannot be denied but that this partial 
and though 


* By spectrum is meant the image of a ray of ligat passed 
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Meanwhile, the heliographic representations of 
nature upon paper possess a peculiar yet pleasing 
diversity of tone, alternating between those of 
sepia, bistre, or madder brown, occasionally, indeed, 
partaking of all those well-known tints, though 
perhaps the latter more frequeatly predominate. 
We have before us a variety, selected from the 


best of those hitherto produced. The emotions | 


they evoke are far different from those awakened 
by the best executed artistic sketches of the same 
scenes, 
scopic minuteness of detail, combined with a 
breadth and massiveness of light, and a transpa- 
rency of shadow, which no limner’s hand could 
vive. Were it attempted, the breadth would 
speedily degenerate into indistinctness, and the 
minuteness into painful and offensive triviality. 


As it is, this latter quality, far from being obtru- | 


sive, is only detected after patient contemplation. 
As the telescope reveals the objects which distance 
eonceals from the unaided vision, so does the 
microscope discover in the photographic drawing 
infinite yet accurate detail, which would without a 
powerful lens have been altogether unheeded. 
This, however, is one of the most striking distine- 
tions between all the works of nature and man. 
The same serutiny which discloses new beauties in 
the one discovers only increased imperfections in 
the other. Again, even the work of the most 
skilful artist is frequently marred by the intro- 


There is a startling truthfulness, a micro- | 
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| to be learnt by closer study ; the coarseness or harsh. 

ness of its lines render it scarcely tolerable as we 
_turn-from the harmonious softness of the talbotyne 
Beautiful it may be, truthful it certainly és ‘yup 
| Examine it minutely; either every indentation on 

the rugged stone-work, or each leaflet in the grassy 
foreground, is represented in opposition to ths 
/mysterious generalisation of nature, or we encoun- 
ter a meaningless blank where in reality there 
should have beena rich though unintelligible maze. 
No absolute form should have been made oy 
| yet its indication should have been given. Crisp, 
sharp, and copious ought the details to be—diseo. 
verered only when sought—yet existing in inex. 
tricable fulness when viewed by an unscratinising 
eye. No craggy splinter of time-worn rock, ny 
moss-grownh beam, no tuft of ferns, nor straggling 
'thornbush, is there that ought by the landscape- 
‘painter to be neglected, at the same time that 
| 


| 
' 


such objects should never be brought unduly for. 


Our architectural draughtsmen would learn, from 
the patient study of photographie views, to deli- 
neate more truthfully those works which come 
immediately under their ken. As it is, their 
drawings, though often marvellous from the pre- 
‘cision and clearness of innumerable lines, present 
more the appearance of models than of actual 
edifices transferred to paper: an objection which 
lean never be urged against the productions of the 


| 


duction of outline, which is never discernible in| sun. In these, there is no frittering away of power 
the talbotype. The effect of the most complicated | in the claboration of details, which distance or 
architectural decoration ; of the most intricate and | atmosphere would necessarily render vague, yet 
inextricable net-ework of rigging, supported by a, there is the indication of the existence of each leaf 
forest of masts; of the most stupendous masses of | in the capitals of the hundred columns in youder 
foliage in forest scenery ; are each and all rendered | peristyle, the shadow cast by each is given sepae 
with infallible fidelity, merely by the juxtaposi- | rately and with certainty: as you gaze, the flutings 
tion of shadow against light. Yet is there neither | of the shaft appear, and the mouldings of the plinth 
harshness nor indistinetness where the shades ter- | and the base stand forth. ‘Take up a lens, and each 
minate or the lights commence ; the gradations of | separate Component stone may be counted, their 
each are perfect, but no vestige is there of a boun- | union noted, their dimensions measured with pre- 
dary-line : this gives a marvellous softness and | cision—nay, the very blemishes which time, and 
delicacy which neither an engraving nora painting | wind, and rain have wrought, the very lichens 
could realise. ‘clinging to the rugged surface, the letters 
Still at the same time that the fallibility of | which idleness or caprice have carved—mayle, 
art in some respects is detected, its accuracy in| centuries ago—and there, embedded in the marble 
others is proved with mathematical precision. | itself, are the very shells that tell of a bygone 
The laws of perspective are shown to be uner-| world! It is no fiction of the painter, it is Nature 
ring. The diminution of objects, according to | herself that we behold. 
fixed rules, and in a definite ratio, as they <4 Here have we a well-remembered view of the 
from the eye; the existence of what are termed the | Eternal City, with the Castle of St. Angelo on one 
“vanishing point” and the “ point of sight,” Ps bev seas the other, more remote, the towering 
are demonstrated in a mode which admits not of | dome of St. Peter's: midway stands the Vatican, 
refutation or of doubt, notwithstanding the con-| with the papal gallery leading to the colossal 
tinued and unqualified dissent of the Chinese | church; less distant stands the Hospital of the 
school. It is not uninstructive to contrast a sketch | Holy Trinity—nearer still, the bridge spanning the 
or an engraving of some well-known spot with its| muddy Tiber: all distinctly given, with every 
photographic portrait ; it is then that the inability | intervening roof, and battlement, and window, 
of the artist to cope with his opponent is manifest. | though some are scarcely more than the fiftieth ot 
In the photograph nothing is slurred, nothing is | an inch in width, Preparations for the eclebratioa 
neglected, nothing is too highly elaborated or ren- | of some festival are in progress—a number 6 
dered too prominent ; we fecl that it is Nature her- | tapering poles for the display of fireworks are 12 
self we are regarding; the absence of colour is|the process of erection ; some, composed of nume- 
scarcely noticed, so magically true and perfect isit | rous slender pieces lashed together, require the al 
asawhole. The engraving, on the other hand, is | of cords to support them, which are only discern 
eeen and comprehended at once—nothing more is| ible with a powerful magnifier. Again, each ¢ 
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the innumerable machicolations on the circular! 
tower is transferred to the picture in a manner 
which defies imitation. 
on the water, cleaving the dark shadows thrown 
by the over-hanging bank—the eddy caused by | 
the starlings of the pier—the sparkling high lichts 
on each salient angle of the stone-work, and the 
reflected illumination from the water, cast upon a 
wall otherwise in deep shade. The time selected 


has been a sultry summer's afternoon, when all life | 


gnd motion are, for a time, apparently suspended ; 
consequently, not a figure enlivens the solemn 
acene. 

But stay. On yonder bridge, listlessly leaning 
sgainst the balustrade, two friends have met and 
are conversing. Ere they pass on, our instrument 
has secured the imprint of them—of all, and more 
than all, we have described. Yet so rapidly has 


the feat been accomplished, that the movement of 


the hand on the dial- -plate of the clock of St. 
Angelo indicates that it has not oce uple “doa ny 
apprec jable interval of time! Wow long it would 
have engaged a practised hand to achieve a similar 
_ we know not; but we can aver that an 

rtist of some experience was occupied fully during 
eight summer days in copying 
Still the copy, though it restored to each particular 
object the colour of which it had been deprived— 
though it gave to the vault of heaven its own ine 
tense azure—though, beneath that vault, the air 
teemed and flashed with purple light, and the filmy 
douds drifted athwart the expanse, urge “l by eur- 
rents so gentle that they stirred not the placid sur- 
fae of the water below, nor moved the slender 
eypresses upon its bank—though the pure white 
of the marble columns (resembling, in the bright 
sunlight, lofty pillars « 


the intense ereen of the foliage 
wi melt the glowing picture fails to give rise to 
the same indescribable impression produced by its 
idence’ prototype. In the latter you feel ‘that 
there is no straining after effect—that nothing has 
heen introduced in obedience to mere conventional 
rules—that nothing, however trivial, has been 
omitted nor neglected. It is impossible, however 
great our faith in the painter, that we can ever 
place similar reliance on his work. 

Turn we to another scene. The amphitheatre 

f Pompeii is before us, with the vine-clad_ hills 
he ae of that range which derive their 
existence from the same agency which overwhelmed 
the city at their feet. There still stand the arches 
reared by hands which, ages since, have mouldered 
into dust. You aay readily count the alternate 
courses of rubble, of brickwork, and of hewn stone, 
and take a lesson in the masonic art of those days. 
Yonder are the vomitories through which, a thou- 
sand years sinc e, the tide of eager pop lation 
poured. You may span their height and width, 
aud calculate with facility the numbers who might 
have passed through the gaping portal abreast. 
The massive stren: oth of those imperishable walls 
affects the mind as no mere sketch or even finished 
Hinting could do. The undulating surface of those 


Chereous mountains is rendered as no mortal could | 
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Then there is the ripple | in the full effulgence of a southern sun. 
‘but feel the parching glow they reflect, and long 


this phot raph. | 


of motionless flame) con-* 
trasted harmoniously with the deep red roofs and 
beneath the cas tle | 
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You cannot note the precise spot 
Thev bask 

You all 


| represent them. 
‘aan their outline melts into the sky. 


for the shelter of that passing ‘cloud whose form 
you dimly scan in the far distance, or wistfully 
you turn to the thick cluster of mantling vines, 
trailing their rich burden in graceful festoons in 
the garden below. 

From Pompeii let us wing our flight to Paris. 


Already poised upon the summit of the Hotel 
Dieu, the matchless pile of Notre Dame stands 


forth in majestic grandeur, sublime in its repose. 
Behold the central root, the time-worn balcony, 
that has looked down upon so many generations of 
men, the jutting porch, the colonnade above it, 
above that again, the vast circular window, with its 
intricate tracery, the interlacing arches, their lace- 
like fretwork relieved against the sky, the hollowed 


niches elaborately adorned, the frow hing pargoy les, 


the two square massy towers, with their curiously 
carved parapets poised i 1 air, thi vrey sloping 
penthouse ridges, exte alle from each belfry win- 
dow to the uttermost verge of its mouldings, the 
Whole surface of the ponderous stonework richly 
broken by the pate ‘hes of Oss which time has 
fostered on its rugeved sides, But what means that 
dark curtain overhanging the northern door? It 
is a pall of blac kk Ve vet borde red with strip: 8, and 
adorned with spangles of silver, bearing in its 
centre the arms of the murdered Archbishop, for 
the repose of Whose spirit mass 1s being solemnised 
Within. examine that white spot hear the cen- 
tral entrance, it is barely one-tenth of an inch 
square, yet, with a glass, you may plainly observe 
that it is a placard, commencing with the two words 

‘Le vepric:” the texture of the paper alone pre- 
vents our discerning the remainder, which, no 
doubt, 1s as pertectly imprinted there. Again, 
babies n the spot whi reoh you stand and the 
horizon, Which is lost in haze, you may behold the 
Pont de TArcheveche and the graceful Pont de 
la Tournelle; between these the Port aux Fruits, 
and the river covere “d with boats. 

But we might enlarge indefinitely on this theme, 
until our readers were wearied with the marvels we 
detailed. Enough has been said to give those who 


-have not had the advantage of personally studying 


the wonders of photography some faint idea of its 
capabilities. We have, in the above remarks, ad- 
verted chiefly to photographic results upon paper, 

though nearly the same observations might apply 

to the i lnpressions taken upon silvered plates. The 
former are, however, in our opinion, far more 
ple asing to an artistic eye, more instructive and 
more suggestive. Certainly, for the purposes of 
portraiture, there can be ho com parison between 
the two. The daguerreotype likeness, notwith- 
standing the adventitious aid of colour skilfully 
touched in, always possesses a metallic lustre, which 
gives a forbidding aspect to the countenance, and 
this frequently imparts a erudity and harshness of 
aspect, and unnatural glare to the eyes, obviously. 
far from preposscssiag. These defects exist not im 


the calotype portrests upon paper—such, at least, as 
are preduced by Messrs. Henneman and Malone, 
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who are decidedly the most successful operators, in 
this respect, whose works we have inspected. It 
is not, however, every countenance which admits 
of being thus delineated. A feeling of sternness 
and severity is occasionally given to the sitter, 
which is attributable to the motionless posture he 
is compelled to assume ; and, from optical causes, 
which our limits prevent us from discussing, at 
times a feature is apt to be exaggerated, and the 
hands are occasionally represented of a size not in 
any way warranted by the original. Still, the 
invention may, in its present state, diminish to a 


paticnt the tedium of repeated sittings ; for with 


one or two sketches from the life, and a talbotype 
outline, a clever painter can hardly fail to portray 
the required lineaments. We have known the 
adoption of this plan attended, in many instances, 
with complete success. 

Dut photo; graphy has been shown to be e caps able 
of still higher and more important application. It 
has of late been made, by an ingenious adaptation, 
to register the fluctuations in the thermometric and 
barometric conditions of the atmosphere, so tedious 
and difficult even for a watchful observer to note. 
For this purpose, slips o f vraduated photog rene 
epee are made to pass by machinery, at a uniform 
rate, behind the tube of the thermometer, or baro- 
meter, which is exposed during the day to the 
sun, and night to the rays of a lamp. It is 
chvious that the rise or fall of the i mer- 
eurial column will infallibly be marked by white 
lines on the darkened photographie paper. No 
doubt a similar adaptation of this invention may 
be useful for a variety of purposes beyond those of 
the observatory. In short, it were idle now to 
attempt to limit the powers or value of this new 
gift of Science to man. Ancient sculptures, hiero- 
glyphics, inscriptions, intricate ornamental designs, 
may be instantaneously and correctly copied, at an 
expense little exceeding the cost of the materials 
actually employed. Already have photogenic de- 
lineations been taken of magnified microscopic 
objects which could not have been drawn by hand 
without wearisome and painful labour, and when 
completed, they never could have vied with the 


THE SHORN 


SIGH, sigh, thou solemn wind, 
Make murmur in the night; 


For thou dost aye delight 


To deepen sorrow in the sorrowing mind. 


Hang, hang, ye glooming clouds, 
Veil every beaming star 
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faultless image produced by the agency of light, 
In time of war, too, upon those occasions w hen it 
is essential to obtain precise knowledge of an 
enemy's position, of the condition of a fortress to 
be assailed, or of a tract of country to be traversed, 
the required information could be thus procured, 
almost with electric speed, and without the pose 
sibility of fallacy. We may here mention ¢ very 
clever apparatus, we believe the invention of 
Daguerre, the purpose of which is to enable the 
operator to take a panoramic view of an extensive 
district. The landse: ape | is proj ected Upon a sil). 

vered evlinder contained in the camera, which jg 
made slowly to revolve upon a fixed point, so that, 
by means of the lens, every portion of the scene 
passes in succession upon the circular ground pre- 
pared to retain it. In this manner a comparatively 
sinall machine suffices for views of considerable 
magnitude. 

Hitherto, paper and metal have been the only 
materials extensively used for receiving photo- 
graphic views: rec ntly, however, a new medium 
has been successfully tried, which promises to 
obviate many of the ‘difficulties that occur in the 
employment of the former substances. 

M. Blanquard Evrard, of Lille,a gentleman who 
has devoted several years to the study of photo- 
graphy, finds that if pure albumen, mixed with 
iodide of potassium, and thinly spread over sheet 
, be then treated with a solution of silver, in 
the same way that the calotype paper is prepared, 
it may be advantageous ‘ly used in the camera, while 
in forming the “ positive’ from the “negative” 
pictures there are none of the irregularities and 
imperfections of the paper process to contend with. 
The photographs thus obtained are extremely beau- 
tiful, far exceeding in delicacy and sharpness any 
yet produced in England. 

Having given this general summary of the origin 
and progress of photography up to the present 
time, we now take our leave of the interesting sub- 
ject, anxiously anticipating the further development 
and perfection of an invention which cannot but be 
regarded as one of the most astounding ever re- 
corded in the chronicles of the world. 


ols ass 


LA M B. 
| That looks from heights afar, 
| Gladdening the dripping seaman in the shrouds. 


In vain, with moan unblest, 
The piercing wind I call, 
And heaven’s murky pall. 





In pity, Father, take me to thy rest. 
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(Continued from page 406.) 


CHAPTER IIL. 

So soon as Fxlwards spoke to the fallen man, and 
received an answer, he recognised his voice. “ What 
induced you, Bunce, to commit this crime?’ was 
his first exclamation. ‘The man only gave a groan 
by way of reply, and then E-lwards said to his 
sons, “ Here, iads, help me to earry Bunce into the 
house ! Though he be our prisoner, and a great 
criminal, we must do what we can to relieve his 
suffering.” 

Two of his sons assisted him to carry the 
wounded man ; the rest of the party still remained 
on the watch. ‘“ Johnson,” Edwards said, “stay 
you here, with Richard and the two men. The 
bovs and I can carry this man, and I will return 
«9 soon as [ have looked to his wound and seeured 
him. If, as I suppose, some bold, bad spirit is the 
real leader here, a second attempt may be made. | 
don't expect it, however. Criminals of this sort 
are usually cowards.” 

Lifting Bunce carefully from the ground, the 
two young men and their father took him into the 
house, and placed him on a bed. The wound was 
found to be severe, though not dangerous. The 
whole right arm was shattered, and required im- 
mediate surgical aid. Edwards ordered his sou 
Henry to ge at once to the village and summon 
the doctor. 
bleeding by making a tourniquet of a handker- 
chief. The man . is thoronghly cowed, and in an 
agony of terror; but Edwards had too much good 
feeling to press the poor wretch, at such a moment, 
in order to obtain disclosures; and hoping that he 
might be able to get from him afterwards the in- 
formation he wanted, he rendered him every ser- 
vice which his cond'tion needed. He soothed his 
mental as well as his bodily suffering, tended him 
with as much kindness and solicitude as he could 
have shown to a worthy soldier, who had been 
wounded in his country’s service, and by so doing 
touched the wretched man’s heart. 

“Oh, sir!’ said Bunee, when at length his 
wound h: ud been dressed by the surveon, and e very 
precaution taken to prevent, as far as possible, per- 
Manent injury to his arm—* Oh, sir, you are kind 
to ine! [ don't deserve to be so well tended. 
But, sir, [ ain't the most to a lame, and you are not 
the man they Vy sav you are, 

“What do they sav Dam, 
wards. 

“Why, sir, they do sav that you are a cruel 
man—a hard man to the poor, and that you w mal 
not care if we all starved with cold and hunger. 

“But who says that of me?” 

“Them, sir, as set me on to this.” 

“And who are they?” 

“| don’t know, sir, if I ought to tell.” 

“Well, well,” said Edwards, interrupting him, 
“don't speak about it now. Keep quiet; your 


asked kde 


Dunee 2" 


In the mean time, he stopped the) 


wound will bring fever, and you must be kept free 
from excitement. Make your mind as easy as you 
can. You have been guilty of a very great crime ; 
yet, as [ know that you have received a heavy 
punishment, the law shall not be pressed against 
vou, and [ hope that you will be penitent, and, 
here ifter, a better man. Now try to wo to slee ‘Pp. 

“Sir, sir,” said the wounded man, eagerly, “I 
know that I have done wron but there are others 
who don’t think so, and you will see many ene- 
mies to-morrow. They will come here, sir, and 
will try to break your threshing-machine, dim 
Grimes will lead ‘em, and some who, maybe, won't 
be seen, will persuade ‘em. For Goa’s sake, sir, 
watch, and see if you can protect yourself” 

‘Tam quite prepared, Bunce ; bl expected some- 
thing r of “4 sort, and shall be re: ad tor them.” 

The night was nearly pas and the dim light 
of a wit . morning bevan to glimmer in the east. 
Johnson and the watchers were called in, anda 
letter was despatched to Sir Henry Proudly, giving 
him an account of what had oecurred, and request- 
Ine him, if possible, to be at the village with such 
soldiers as he had been able to procure, 

The fugitives who had escaped from the pursuit 
of Edwards's sons, and who were in fact our old 
friend (;rimes and Ole of the lazy fellows of the 
Village, who were always grumbling and always 
ready for mischief, were quickly housed, and eage rly 
engaged in arranging their plans for the open 
attack on the morrow. ‘The capture of Bunce 
made them desperate. They feared that he would 
peach, and that, hereafter, they would themselves 
be in hourly danger of being arrested on the charge 
of an atte mpt at arson. One chance of es ‘ape 
seemed to exist. If the whole county should be 
roused to insurrection, and a general riot oecurred, 
the attempt in which they had failed might be tor- 
gotten, or at least neglected, in consequence of the 
greater importance of the open violence of the tur- 
bulent labourers. Arming themselves, therefore, 
with such weapons as were at hand, they quici.ly 
left their temporary hiding-place, and, going rowud 
from hut to hut, rathered together a foree of some 
twenty or thirty sturdy fellows, armed, like therm- 
selves, with such weapons of offence as chai.ce 
afforded. Daylight found them in a tumultucus 
croup on Oakley Common. So soon as the light made 
the vathering visible, stragglers joined them frou 
various quarters. Women and children also mingled 
with the throng; shouts and screams were raised ; 
ancl at leneth a“ le “ad r was loudly called for. ™ Sow. 
what are we to do?” one man asked; and a hun- 
dred voices shouted, as in chorus, “ What are we to 
do?’ Where be we to go?’ The leader in all 
such cases is predetermined ; and every man knew 
that the effective instigator to this present proceed- 


ing was Jim Grimes, and, consequently, the ques- 
‘tioning very quickly became directly pointed to 
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him : “ Now, then, Jim, you be the general. What's 
thy plan, man? Up and tell us, and, by G—, we 
will follow thee.” 

Jim, in reply to this appeal, said, “ Well, men, 
we must have our rights; we won't starve, and we 
must make the gentry give us what is our right. 
A fair day’s work must have a fair day’s wages— 
and so we will tell ‘em. But there ain’t enough 
on us yet; let’s go, then, and get all the men we 
can, and when we have a real good force, we will 
give some on’em a bit of a lesson. First, let us 
go to Farmer Best's, and get his men, then to 
Farmer Broadhead’s, then to Dyke's, and Sim’s. 
They will all help us, and agree to give us a fair 
<lay’s wages if the others will: and then, hurrah 
for Farmer Edwards and his d—d threshing-ma- 
chine. Here’s the thing that will deal wi’ it.” 
Hereupon he flourished round his ,jhead a huge 
blacksmith’s hammer. 

This speech was followed by a furious shout, 
the shrill screams of the women and children 
mingling in strange alliance with the deep, full 
sound of the men’s angry voices. 

“To Best's! to Best's!’ was the general cry ; 
and “ Down with Edwards, and all threshing- 
machines!’ 

At this moment there came a rumour,no one knew 
how, that some ten miles off a whole farm-yard of 


stacks had that night been burned down; and as | 


the story flew from mouth to mouth, dark and dire 
were the oaths, and threats, and shouts of triumphant 
jubilee that the good news created. The little crowd 
now pressed forward, and the first farm visited by 
them was Best's. Meeting there with Lest him- 
self, they were taken by him around the premises 
with artful alacrity, in order, he said, that they 
might see for themselves that he had no threshing- 
machine. Ze had no wish to take the bread out 
of the poor man’s mouth—not he; so far from it, 
he was ready, if others were, to give the men what 
they asked; and he did not think half-a-crown 
a-day too much for a hard-working man. But he 
was, In fact, not a little frightened by the sudden 
display of physical force he saw before him; and 
made these declarations of benevolence under the 
mingled influence of fear and spite. The spite 
Was against kdwards ; the fear arose partly from 
the sight of the mob, partly from an undefined 
notion that the law might hereatter get a disagree- 
able hold upon him, if things were well sifted. 
Moreover, he did not seriously believe that the 
rate of wages would be forcibly raised. There 
were neighbours, he was quite aware, who would 
not consent to be compelled to adopt such a course ; 
and he thought, therefore, he should gain all the 


credit his charitable declarations might deserve, | 


and lose nothing, in fact, from any increase of the 
Jabourer’s pay. 

Young Best, also, was not behind-hand in ex- 
citing the mob to deeds of violence. Of the failure 
upon Edwards's stack-yard he was well aware, and 
of the capture of Bunce. He dreaded the sagacity 
of Edwards, and trembled at the probable effect 
upon the mind of Edwards of some statements 
which Bunce could make. He, like Grimes, 
thought it was possible, by means of a general 


| The day wore away at length. 
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disturbance, to prevent the evil to himself that 
might follow unfriendly feelings on the part of 
Edwards ; and he employed all his ingenuity and 
energy to fan the flame of discontent. “Here 
lads,” he said, “here's some beer. And now Jor 
us drink to a ‘fair day's wage for a fair day's 
work.” Deer, and even food, had, by the mob. 
been already spoken of in very significant hints. 
and the sooner, thought young Best, they begin 
drinking the sooner will they become dangeroys}y 
excited, and beyond the control of any little reason 
|Which belongs to them. ‘They eagerly accepted 
his offer, and, with lusty cheers, responded to his 
toast. 

* And here’s to Farmer Best.” said Grimes, « 
good master ; God bless hin,’ and he drank off 
large draught in honour of his toast. The eay 
'went round, was replenished, till all had drunk. 
Then, the whole posse of Best's labourers having 
joined the mob, with sundry stragglers, off they 
started on their journey of recruiting, a much more 
numerous body than when they arrived at Best's 
house. 

This process of visiting went on the whole day, 
Meeting with no resistance, the mob exhibited no 
great violence, and committed no serious outrage. 
The farmers generally vielded to the demand tor 
beer and food, and professed themselves willing to 
do as others did about wages. Good humour 
apparently prevailed. Idle boys and girls ran by 
| the side of the mob of labourers, shouting and laugh- 
‘ing. ‘The few gentry scattered over the country 
were seriously alarmed; the magistrates, finding 
their theories put into practice, began to ponder 
and be wise after the event; but still they threw 
the blame upon the farmers, saying, “ Why don't 
they raise the poor iellows’ wages? How can aman 
live upon eighteen-pence a day, and provide for 
‘his family?” The farmers themselves were for the 
time cowed — looked at their stack-yards, and 
trembled. 








| 


| 
| 


' Young Best 
‘had constantly kept the mob in sight, and fre- 


|quently talked with them and for them. He did 


/not actually join the riotous assembly, but was 
never far away from it. Insidious suggestions, 
exciting insinuations, malicious jokes, and angry 
denunciations, were in turn employed by him, in 
order to stir up the passions of the men to the 
pitch requisite to support them in a violent attack 
‘upon the threshing-machine of Edwards. Drink 
and evil counsel at length succeeded. A dull day 
was succeeded by a lowering night, and five o'clock 
found everything wrapped in gloom and favourable 
obscurity. Sir Henry Proudly had not yet arrived; 
the soldiers whom he thought the day before to 
have found in their barracks were away many 
miles off, called upon, it was said, to quelh a riotous 
mob in a distant part of the country ; and, remaib- 
ing away all night, they were still absent, and 5ir 
Henry was therefore unable to procure, by their 
| neans, any defence for his tenants. Edwardspursued 
his daily avocations as if nothing strange had occur- 
‘red during the past night, and as if he anticipate 
nothing peculiar during the day. From the 
wounded man he had as yet obtained no infora#- 
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tion. For Bunce’s life there was no reason to | 
‘ar; haste, therefore, in order to procure evidence 

was not necessary. That he should eventually ob- | 
tgin What he needed Edwards felt sure, but was | 
nwilling to excite or alarm the wounded man by | 
‘mmediate questioning. Bunce was permitted to | 
remain unmolested, and as Sir Henry Proudly was 

absent, Edwards made no application to a magis- | 
trate. He was unwilling, also, to leave his premises | 
while danger threatened, and contented himself! 
with sending over a letter to his wife, which sim- | 
jy said that all was quiet—that she need not be 
glarmed, and that he would soon bring her back. | 
Mrs. Edwards sighed over her husband's note, un- | 
satisfied indeed, but, as usual, patient, and relying | 
implicitly on his judgment and affection. 

The five o'clock bell was rung upon the farm. | 
The labourer’s day was over, and all the farm-ser- | 
yants Were preparing to leave, when distant shouts 
were heard, and one of the boys, whose curiosity | 
had led him out, rushed into the farm-yard cut of | 
breath, crying eagerly, however, “ Here they come! | 
here they come !” | 

“Who are they, my lad?” said Edwards. | 

“Oh, sir, they be a great mob! They have got | 
ticks—some on ‘em has scythes and bludgeons; and | 
they be running down the road this way.” | 

* Well, then,” said Edwards addressing the men, | 
who were all gathered together just before the barn | 
door, “ now, men, lock the great gates and the front | 
door of the house, and fasten the outer shutters. Ri- 
chard, bring down my gun. I will not take a fellow- 
creature’s lifesiraply because he invadesmy property, 
but I shall allow no man, if I by any means can 
prevent it, to enter my house by violence, nor will 
[ submit to any demand backed by an open show 
of force. Give me the key of the barn.” 

The men looked uneasy, turned pale, and some 
moved as if to go away. 

“You won't leave master, men,” said Johnson, 
“will you ?” 

“Tt is no business of ouren,” answered one of 
them sulkily ; “and I’m not going to get into a| 
«rape for anybody.” 

Such is the gratitude of the ignorant, thought 
Edwards. Now, this very man I have fed and 
ended during weeks of dangerous illness. I have 
kept his family from the parish, and they can look 
forward and face winter without dread, because of 
uy kindness. Such was his mental exclamation. 
He said openly, “There is no reason why you 
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starve; and some folks who are so high will have 
to come down a peg. Ha, ha, ha.” His rude 
sham laugh was cut short by the door being shut 
in his face. 

“ I have no wish,” said Edwards, turning to the 
men who remained, “to keep anybody here who 
had rather be away. I shall ask no one to stand 
by me, except my own family, and those whom 
the law appoints to protect me. The law will 
defend my family and my property, and to it I 
shall trust. There will be no fighting for any of 
you.” The men looked uneasy and undetermined ; 
but before they had time to decide, a loud shout 
was raised outside, and a fierce knocking with 
sticks and hammers began upon the door.” 

“ Who is there ?” asked Edwards, without open- 
ing the small wicket of the great gates, but stand- 
ing with his hand opon the lock. 

“Open the door, and we will tell you,” ex- 
claimed a voice in reply. 

‘]T will do no such thing. And I warn you all 
that [ will, with the aid of the law, punish any one 
who injures my property.” 

A volley of stones against and over the gates, 
was the immediate answer to this threat. 

Edwards's sons and his man Johnson rushed up 
to Inm, intreating him not to irritate the people, 
and to yield to their demands. “ Keep close to 
the gates,” said Edwards to them, “ and, for a time 
at least, no harm can happen to you. I cannot 
hope to resist a numerous mob, but yield I will 
not. If they destroy the machine, it shall not be 
with my consent.” 

Richard Edwards, when he brought his father’s 
gun, brought also his own and that of his brother, 
which now, for the first time, Edwards saw. Fear- 
ing that such weapons, in such young hands, might 
bring about some serious calamity, he commanded 
both the young men to retire into the house. 
“And leave you here alone, father?” they asked. 
“ Never, never; come with us.” 

“No,” said Edwards ; “ Johnson will stay with 
me. Go you in, my dear boys, and defend the 
house, which I give you leave to do—let no man 
break into it ; but leave it to my prudence to watch 
here.” 

The boys, though reluctantly, obeyed ; their love 
and reverence for their father mastering their de- 
sire to support him. Volleys of stones were all 
this time furiously assailing the gates, and shouts 
and screams made such a din as to prevent the 





thould stay, Jennings; you may go—the door is | 
open. I would just give you one word of friendJy | 


ulvice. Go home directly, and don’t join these 
mwise people. It will be better for yourself and 
amily.” 


“TI suppose I may do as I like,” said the man, 
with a growl and an air of defiance. 
“Certainly,” was the answer; “and you may 


possibility of any conversation with the angry 
mob. The door and gates still held firm. At this 
moment a man was raised on the shoulders of some 
others, and appeared with threatening gestures 
above the gates; whereupon Edwards, who pre- 
served, with admirable calmness, his mind clear 
and temper unruffled, addressed the daring rioter— 





tepent of your conduct when it is too late.” 
“We shall see,” said Jennings, with a sort of 
‘rin; ‘and other folk, mayhap, may repent too.” 
“Jennings,” hereupon said Edwards, “come 
“morrow for the wages due to you, and look for 
vork eleewhere ; here you never work again.” 


“If you do me any personal injury, your life will 
be the immediate forfeit. My gun is loaded, | 
am close to you, and any blow or violence will 
compel me to fire; so beware !” 

“We don’t want to hurt thee,” said the fellow, 
who was nearly drunk, “we only want to smash 
your machine, and smash it we will.” And he 





“ All's the same to me. We are not going to 
YOL, XVII—wNO. CCIL 


clinched his assertion with an oath. 
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“Jump, man! jump down and let us in!” cried | raging multitude in the farm-yard of Mr. Edwardg 
the mob ; and they who were the supporters of the | prevented them hearing aught but the riot and the 


fellow literally pitched him over. He fell, and 
was stunned. Edwards and Johnson both ran to 
him, and while humanely endeavouring to alle- 
viate his sufferings, left the door unguarded; and, 


before they conld look round, a light active fellow | 
scrambled over, and opened the wicket, when in| 
rushed the mob, like a flood over a broken dam. | 


Edwards, in order to escape being closed upon, 
retreated before them, and quickly got into his 
house, seeing Johnson in before him. So soon as 
he was inside of the house, he rushed upstairs to a 
window commanding the yard, and the great doors 
of the barn in which the machine stood. Throw- 
ing up the window, he saw the mob fiercely batter- 
ing with sledge-hammers the entrance to the barn, 
and felt that the destruction of the machine was 
inevitable, unless timely aid were rendered from 
without. This was, however, but a small part of 
the mischief that impended. Amidst such a body 
there might be not only ignorant, but designing 
men, who, out of hate and malice, might wish to 
injure and ruin him. If so, nothing was easier 
than, in such a turmoil and confusion, to set fire to 
the stacks and the barn, and burn the whole, per- 
haps the house also, tothe ground. The increasing 
darkness afiorded a yet more favourable oppor- 
tunity to any one maliciously inclined. Every 
member of the mob would legally, under such 
circumstances, be guilty of the offence, and pro: 
bably the leaders of the actual riot might pay the 
penalty, although not really guilty of this portion 
of the crime; and if, ther:fore, there were mingled 
with the mob some deadly enemy, who had taken 
no open share in the day’s proceedings, he could, 
with comparative safety to himself, wreak his ven- 
geance upon Edwards. ‘These thoughts rushed 
quickly through the mind of Edwards, and occu- 
pied the brain of anothcr at that moment of anxiety 
and alarm to the farmer. ‘The darkness and the 
noise favoured the designs of young Best. When 
the mob first assailed the gates, he was in the op- 
posite field, watching the result. So soon as the 
gates were forced, he glided into a group of scream- 
ing boys and women, and thence, unrecognised as 
he thought, into the mob. Then it was that the 
thought glanced across his mind, “ Now can I ac- 
complish what those fools last night failed in at- 
tempting.” The ever-ready luciter-match was in 
his pocket, and an opportunity might offer to glut 
his diabolical vengeance. 

Amidst this tumult of human passions the whole- 
some storms of nature rose also. The dull leaden- 
coloured day brought a dark winter's night. ‘The 
wind rose as the sun went down, and a steady and 
fierce gale soon blew. As yet no rain fell, though 
there was a driving mist from the sea, which 
gathered into large drops upon every spray which 
met it as it drifted over the surface of the land. 
The change from the last night's frost was com- 
plete. The bright sheet of snow disappeared, and 
all was wet, miry, and miserable. Sounds travelled 
slowly and to a little distance, and the near plash 
of a cart would haye overpowered the sound of an 
approaching army. ‘The yells and roar of the 





noise they themselves created; and, therefore 
sorely -were they amazed and confounded when 
there dashed into the yard a troop of mounted 
dragoons. With a sudden wheel the young officer 
in command in an instant brought his troop be. 
tween the mob and the barn doors. He himself 
advanced at once into the mob, and raising hig 
voice, which rose, spite of the dull atmosphere 
clear and shrill above all the voices, said — 

“Stop, my masters; what are you doing? Yoy 
are breaking the law, and will get into trouble. 
stop, [I charge you!” 

The youth and slim proportions of the speaker 
caused a curious revulsion of feeling in the mob, 
They had been up to this moment fierce and angry, 
now they scornfully laughed ; and the women, and 
more especially the young women, drew close up 
to the officer, and begun to banter and jest with 
him. 

At this moment a grave, middle-aged man, and 
evidently one in authority, in fact Sir Henry 
Proudly, drew up by the side of the young officer, 
and began to address the mob. The parley, how- 
ever, was but of a moment’s continuance. Young 
Best had brought up a whole band of young 
ragamufhiis, armed with staves, to interrupt any 
conference that might take place. His wish was 
to create a riot—to make it necessary for the 
soldiers to charge, and the men to fight; as he 
intended in the affray to put a lighted match into 
one or more of the ricks. His plan succeeded 
according to his wish; and while the confusion 
continued, and became every minute greater, he 
stole away, and, under the shadow of a large wheat 
rick, he drew from his pocket a lucifer-box, and 
lita match. The wind, as he raised it, instantly 
blew it out; many times he tried to carry the 
match from the box to the rick, and every time 4 
gust of wind prevented him. Vengeance and hate 
supplied ingenuity ; he searched his pockets, and 
finding a piece of paper, twisted it, so that it 
became a screen for the match. Shaded by the 
paper, the match still burned as he placed it 
within the sheaves; and before he had stepped 4 
vard, one side of the rick was in flames. Seizing 
a handful of straw, he lighted and thrust it into 4 
neighbouring rick; and in a few minutes a fierce 
and rising flame gave evidence of the fatal efficacy 
of the means his hate had suggested. 

Startled by the sudden result of his conduct, he 
fox a moment lost his presence of mind, and, ming: 
ling with the throng, endeavoured, by taking part 
in the proceedings going on in the yard, to make 
it appear impossible that he was the incendiary. 
But he was not fortunate in his endeavour. Eyes, 
sharp and observant, had been stealthily but un- 
ceasingly watching him throughout the day— 
eyes which were made observant by a sense 0 
wrong. <A boy of about fifteen, a quick, intelligent- 
looking lad, rapped at the door of the house, and 
begged to speak to Mr. Edwards. He was in the 
yard with Sir Henry Proudly and the soldiers 
The boy ran immoeniately to find him, and just # 
he arrived the fire ia the ricks became apparent 
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A volley of stones was now thrown at the soldiers, 
and struck their young commander. who fell from 
pis saddle. The ‘boy grasped the arm of Edwards, 
who was in the act of lifting the officer, and at- 
eupted to shake off this troublesome applicant. 
The boy, however, was not thus to be gotten rid 
of Stooping, so that he might whisper into the 
ear of Edwards, he said, “ Mr. Edwards, vour ricks 
sre burning. I saw young Best set them on fire ; 
and, if you seize him suddenly, you will find a 
luciferematch box in his pocket.” Edwards raised 
his head, and the bright blaze of his burning pro- ‘ 
ty almost blinded him. Spe: aking to the officer, 
whom he had raised, he said, “ Are you hurt, sir ” 
The young man answered, “I am dizzy, and 
feel sick: but I don’t believe I am really hurt. 
My ear tingles; but let me see if I can stand.” 
Edwards placed him on his feet, and the youny 
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boy's eagerness, and looked closely to see who it 
was. A flush passed across the boy's brow at this 
scrutiny, and Edwards in a moment recognised the 
youth. 
“ Herbert, is it you?—how came you here?’ 
“Never mind why or how I am here; there is 
the man vou ought to seize. In a moment, now 
that the ricks are on fire, the mob will be dispersed, 
and you will lose your opportunity. 
Edwards at once acted on the boy’ Ss suggestion. 
Addressing Sir H. Proudly and the offic er, he said, 
‘Gentlemen, he ‘Ip me; I am about to seize one of 
the ringleaders, pray help me!” and without fure 
ther word he rushed upon young Best, and, with 
the aid of the troopers, secured both him and 
Grimes. ‘To the officer he said, “ Let the youn 
man, at once searched; see what is ial 
on him, and I will endeavour to save my pro- 
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man shook himself, and, laughing, said, “ Well, I perty. 

stand, and will agai Robin ame The mob. as if bv magic, dispersed: neigh- ft 
ean stand, and Will mount again. vobIhsoh, com ne mob. as ul Vy mnagic, ¢ Is pe rsei: me ig fi ; 
here.” bours, and some few labourers, came to aid in if ; 

The sergeant came, and helped his leader on putting out the fire. Two ri were, however, : 


ret 
See 


his horse. ‘The boy by the 1 side of Edwards again 
pressed him to get possession of young Best 
“There, sir,’ he said, “there he is, talking with 
those men. That is Jem Grimes; if you 
those two, you will have the leaders.” 


entirely consumed, a third seriously injured; but 
the buildings and the house were saved from harm, 
Young Dest and Jim Grimes were taken to 
; war , ; 
prison, and so ended the famous riot of Oakley 
Common. 
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Edwards was for the moment startled by the (T'o be continued.) | 
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, (HORACE, BOOK L, ODE XXIL) | 

| ; 

UNSTAINED by crime, an honest life who leads, A monster, such as through the forests wide . 

) Nor Moorish dart nor bow, O Fuscus, needs, Of warlike Daunia ne'er was known to stride, ,) 

; Nor quiver pregnant with the poisoned reeds ; Nor in parched Afric, nurse of lions, to bide. j 

, t 

4 Whether o’er Lybia’s burning sands he ride, Place me where yields the barren soil no trees, ; 

, Or climb high Caucasus’ unfriendly side, | To taste the freshness of the summer breeze, 

: Or stroll the famed Hydaspes’ banks beside. Where fogs oppress, or endless winters freeze : 

, Once, as I wandered, careless, from my farm, Place me within the scorching torrid zone, 

. The woods with song of Lalage to charm, | In lands where towns and Cities are unknown, 

t Unarmed, a wolf fled from me in alarm ; I'l) still love Lalage’s sweet smile and tone. 
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Dickens says of one of his characters (we forget 
which, but have no doubt it was an old lady of dis- 
appointed hopes and Conservative temperament) 
that she was “never happy but when she was 
miserable.” There are at this moment some poli- 


ticians among us who find their solace in the same | 


dismal sources, who are never happy but when they 
are proving that they and everybody else are miser- 
able, and from whose Jeremiads at this period one 
might think the country at large 1s never prosper- 
ous but when it is ruined, and never contented but 
when it is on the brink of rebellion. 

It is undeniable that, in the best of times, in a 
country comprising such large and various and | 
occasionally antagonistic interests, there will always 
be not only individuals but sections which may 
have comparative reason to be dissatisfied. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, we ask fearlessly, does any 
man remember a period when there was less dis- 
content, and inferentially less suffering, than at the 
present moment? Nay, does any man remember 
a time when those symptoms which are held to be 
indices of the state of the nation pointed with a 
more perfect accord towards prosperity? In the 
matter of finance we have a surplus, an advancing 
revenue, and a diminished expenditure. ‘The ex- 


port of the products of our skill and industry has 


reached a higher point than ever before. In every 
department of labour (we say every with pertect 
deliberation), the workman finds employment and 
wages as good, in almost all departments much 
better than the present generation has ever before 
experienced ; and the cheapness of the necessaries 
of life has brought plenty to millions of mouths to 
which it had long been unknown. Of political | 
agitation, scarcely a breath ruffles the surface of 
and, judging from all former experiences, 
ay that peace 
We are, how- 


society ; : 
it seems that now or never we may s 
and plenty are in all our borders. 


ever, told that this is the merest delusion. Our 


eyes, ears, and stomachs, conspire to trick us. We 
are cheated of the sense of our miseries and the 
luxury of grief. 
instructed by * Blackwood’s Magazine,’ insist upon 
our ruin, and call upon us to swe ell their somewhat 


confused chorus of lamentation. So impressed is the | 
last-mentioned publication with the truth and import- | 
roborate their assertions by figures.” 


ance of this ide:, and so convinced that the duty of 
discriminating it rests solely on itself, that for ‘the 
last two months, to go no farther back, it has not 
spoken cither in prose or poetry, on any subject, 
political, literary, artistical, or novelistic, without 
blurting it forth with no little excitement and in- 
coherence. 
accepts any sort of aid to give it vent. In pursuit 
of this object it even assails the Exhibition of 1851, 
desecrates the fresh grave of Peel, and fraternises 
with Ledru Rollin. At this present moment 
Ebony informs us (Sept. No. p. 250), “ there is 
great and general distress and privation ;” and 
(p. Jo+4), “ that almost every other sound is stifled 
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Protectionist organs, led and i 


the prosperity of trade in general ; 
It seizes any or no opportunity, and_ 





by the loud wail of national distress ;” a descrip. 
tion feebly paralleled by Dryden's description of 
the sombre days of the Commonwealth, when 


“Youth that with joys had unacquainted been, 
Envied grey hairs that once good times had seen.” 


It is creditable, however, to the writer, that he 
occasionally displays some little distrust of the 
assertions he pours forth with such emphasis and 
copiousness. First, he is seized with misyivings as 
to the likelihood of people believing his bold asser- 
'tions in preference to their own senses and account- 
books; and next, “ resorting to statistics,” thinks it 
prudent to premise that statistics are very little 
worth—a statement which we deny in the general, 
but admit, and shall proceed to prove, in the pars 
ticular. “ Statistics,” he begins, “ are the finan- 
cial weapons of the Free-trade party. On what- 
ever point they are assailed, they bring forth 
columns of figures to prove the inti allibility of their 
position. It he as been very well observed that this 
is an age in which men are liable to be befooled by 
figures; and we have known very significant in- 
stances in which results, available for party pur- 
poses, have been brought out by no means in 
accordance with the strict laws of arithmetic.” 

Now, why all this sudden rage against statistics 
“Who ever made such libe ral—nay, such i 
—use of them as “ Blackwood” himself on this 
very question? He evidently, and no wonder, 
wishes people to forget all about those “ Statistics 
of Scotch Farming,” which formed a nine days’ 
marvel, and a lasting disgrace, and may be said to 
have been the commencenient of the unhappy 

career which he is still pursuing against hope, and 

against truth. We shall proceed to show some of 
‘the “* very significant instances” in which “ Black- 
'wood” has brought out results not available for 
| party purposes, nor, indeed, for any purpose but 
self-ex posure. 

The radical trick to which he resorts, in proving 
statistically that the country is ruined, is set forth 
in the following sentence :—“ In reply ‘to the com- 
plaints poured in from all quarters by our home 





and colonial interests, our opponents content them- 


selves with assuring us of the prosperity of the 
cotton-trade; and, in their usual way, they cor- 
Now, ‘this is 
not only not the truth, but is precisely and glaringly 
the reverse. Free-traders have not been content- 
ing themselves with referring to the prosperity of 
the cottun-trade. They have been pointing to 
and so far as 
special mention was made of the cotton-trade, it 
has been rather as of an exception, ‘The reason 
why cotton has not of late months been the most 
prosperous, or among the most prosperous, of our 
sti iple manufactures , Is one quite unconnected with 


-Free-trade, and w ell known to “ Blackwood,” and 


everybody else. The price of the raw material 
has, within a very short period—between the two 
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riods which “ Blackwood" 


with each other—been more than doubled. Now, 


elaborately compares | 


mark the complication of trickerv here employed | j 


—the compound fracture of the laws of truth and 
fair dealing. ‘To take a single branch of trade 
would, of itself. be fallacious and unfair: but 


besides doing this, he selects the one which has | 
other great obvious feature of this useful little 


still further and worse, he describes as the one} i 


been injuriously affected by natural causes, and, 


selected as the most 
There is here, first, 
of facts: and, 


which his opponents have 
favourable for themselves. 
garbling; secondly, suppression 
thirdly, false assertion. 

Before making comparisons between the present 


} 


of any of the other four in every article except one, 
that exception applying to only one year, and to 
yarn—an article the decreased export of which is 
less like ‘ly to be indicative of decaying trade than 
of the fact that more of it is used at home, and 
more of British labour and capital finding employ- 
ment on the completion of perfect fabrics. The 
table 
is, that the exports were greatest in the cheapest, 
and smallest in the dearest years—the very reverse 
of what “ Blackwood ”’ meant, if he meant any- 


thing beyond mere mystification. 


} 
and preceding periods, he takes some trouble to! 


insist upon 1847, which was a period of bad trade, 
being exception: al i in its circumstances. 
agree with him as to the fact, though we confess 
our inability to comprehend his explanation of the 
causes. He says, “ Failures, commencing in the 
corn, and afterwards in the India and China trade, 
and extending by means of bills far and wide, 
shook the credit of half our commercial men: in- 
solvencies to the amount of eight millions sterling 
were announced within two months,’ and the 
scarcity of cash, and the difficulty of negotiating 
bills, 
orders. 
effects : 


There is here a confusion of causes and 
but, granting that the year was an excep- 


tional one, we ask, in passing, if the high price of 


provisions had nothing to do with those disasters 
which “commenced in the corn-trade,” and spread 
to all others, and that dearth and distress from 
which scarcely any one was exempt? At all 
events, he will not de ny, and will do well to pon- 
der the facts, that with dear food in 1847 we had 
commercial distress, popular privation, and empty 
coffers ; while in 1850, with Free-trade, which was 
t» drive all the bullion from the country, the Bank 
has many superfluous millions in its “chest ; and 
with cheap food, which was to spread universal 
ruin, trade, if not actually good, ean be proved bad 
only in monthly magazines, and not by daily ex- 
perience and p jpular belief. 

The statistics which “ Blackwood,” after this 
preface, selects as his evidence that the cotton-trade 
is languishing under the effects of Free-trade, we 
give just as we get them. 

Vrinted and 


Cotton yarn, 


Plain cottons. 


dyed cottons, 


T’ounds. Yards. Yards. 
1845... 131,937,935 613,138,649 310,850,497 
1846... 157,130,025 612,839,181 267,084,797 
R47 2. 116,512,874 488,04 1,682 U 287,384,903 
1848... 127,121,446 556,199,538 301,515,780 
1849 .. 144,126,046 697,542,808 389,156,181 


The reader will at the first 
further scrutiny, be perplexed 
should deduce, from these figures, evidence 


Wor ad” 


glance, 


and also on 
as to how “ Black- | 


prevented the execution of manufacturing | 


We quite | 











j 
' 
| 


of his position, that the export of cotton has been | 


decreasing 
of corn has been increasing ; 


“9 


or, at least, languishing, as the import) seme thing in his favour, 
and all we can do will | year, and then two years against two years; but 


As if half conscious of something being wrong. 
he tries a little sleight-of-hand with his intractable 
materials, Instead of letting the figures stand as 
above, in a shape in which they plainly tell their 
own story, and in which each separate year can at 
once be compared with the preceding, or following, 
or any other vear, he tries to make a better job 
of it by putting ¢ two years against two years— 
1845-6 avainst 1S4s-'), assuming the former asa 
Protectionist, and the latte ras a Fre e-trade, pe riod. 
He does not tell us the motive or use of this piece 
of jugglery, but it is not difficult to see it. It 
Was excessively awkward that 184, when he 
says our ruin was all but completed, should turn 
out to be the very best on the list, so he mixes it 
up with the bad year, 1548, which conveniently 
stands next to it. In the paragraph immedi: itely 
preceding, he enumerates, as we have seen, a 
variety of causes leading to 1848 being an excep- 
tional vear, and now, when he wants it for another 
purpose, he reckons it as no exception at all! It 
is true he may be supposed to mean that the 
increase of 154% was only the filling up of the 
deficit of 1848. But his own figures show that 
(except as regards a compurison with 1546. in the 
item of yarns) it did far more than this. The 
exports for the elapsed period of 1850 he keeps 
out of sight altogether. But though these are in 
every point of view more important in their bear- 
ing upon the question he affects to discuss, they 
would show that, with lower prices of food, and a 
longer continuance of the system of Free-trade, 
the export, even of his own selected article, has 
heen progressively increasing. After all, however, 
he makes no more by his dual mode of statement 
than he did by the other. These are his figures :— 


Printed and 


’ 
a} » tt . 
Pla nh colons dyed cottons, 


Cotton yarn. 


Pounds. Yards. Yards. 
1845-6... 144,555,930 612, 988,9] ‘ 288,067,747 
1848-9 .. 135,623,746  626,871,17 $45,325,980 


Still the same result. though the ‘ean are 
slightly reduced by the dual trick : on everything 
but yarh an increase, Where the case required, and 
desperate mcalis were resorted to, to prove a de- 
crease, 
He has, as we have seen, vainly tried to find 
by putting year against 


only increase the pe rplexity. ‘Two things, not only | now, in proceeding to give the same results more 
dead against his assertion, but even demonstrative | in de tail, distinguishing the e x ports to eac heountry, 
of the opposite, stand promine nt as the chief fea- | he recurs to the still more ingenious device of set- 


tures of his list of statistics. One is, that the exports | ting one year against two years! 
“of the last and cheapest year (154%) exceed those | which he endeavours to Craw the reader's attention 
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from the trick is cool and characteristic. “We 
shall continue,” he says, “as before, to compare 
the exports of 1845-6 with those of 1549.” Thus 
quietly dropping 1848, with which, as we have 
seen, he had been working before. 


After all, however, the object aimed at is simply 


puerile and absurd. It is that, taking country by 


. . . | 
country, the increase of cotton exports has not in- | 


creased in each case, part passu, with the increase 


of corn imports. In expecting what “ Blackwood” | 
most groundlessly says the Free-traders expected, 
and in arguing, as he does, that such an expectation | 
would be reasonable, sundry facts and considera- | 
tions are forgotten. For instance, cotton is not the | 
only export, though “ Blackwood,” in the hope of 


suiting a purpose, handles it as if it were. 
to expect the one increase immediately and pro- 


portionally to follow the other, even in the agyre-, 


gate, is utterly absurd, although we shall afterwards 


see that even here the alleged expectation has hap-_ 


pened to be realised. And to expect each country 
all at once, or indeed at any time, to take just in 
the proportion that it gives, is sheer twaddle. A 
country may, from a variety of causes, have in one 
year a surplus of corn, and little need for cotton ; 
and in another year a great need of cotton, and a 
small surplus of corn; nay, it will very often hap- 
pen that the same causes which induce an increase 
in the export of corn may operate to induce a de- 
crease in the import of cotton. Take, for instance, 
the case of France, which stands prominent among 
“ Blackwood’s” statistics. It shows, in 1849, the 
largest decrease of imported cotton, and the largest 
increase of exported corn. oth these results arose, 
at least mainly (for a good harvest had something 
to do with it), from the same cause—the depression 
and disorder of trade and industry, consequent on 
the revolution, disabling people from maintaining 
their usual consumption of either food or clothing, 
and deterring them from either storing or import- 
ing. Trance, from which we usually get no grain 
at all, was last year our largest importer; and Bel- 
gium, Which usually has nothing to give, was among 
the largest. The explanation of the phenomenon is 
simple enough, without calling in question any 
principles of Free-trade or Protection. 
countries do not ordinarily give us any corn just 
because, in ordinary circumstances, they can barely 
grow enough for their own consumption. But last 
year the effects of a revolution, concurring with 
those of a large harvest, enabled and compelled 
France to export largely. The effects of a good 
harvest, but much more, as regards appearances at 
least, the opening of new accesses to her ports for 
the grain produce of the Upper Rhine, increased 
(though in great part only ostensibly) the exports 
of Belgium. but those causes—and similar causes 
are constantly at work, now here, now there—did 
not all at once enable or necessitate those countries 
to take more cotton ; whereupon, and upon nothing 
else, “ Blackwood” cries out that the foreigners 
are all sellers and no buyers. 

Another instance, bringing out the same result 
by the reverse process, is incidentally furnished 
by “ Blackwood” in a separate and more prominent 
form. As a clincher to his assertion, that foreigners 


Again, | 


These | 
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| are giving us more and more of their corn, and 
| taking less and less of our cotton, he gives a table 
showing the amount of exports and imports mh 
these two articles between Great Britain and the 
United States, in each year, since 1845. The 
largest import of corn was in 1847, being about 
eight times the average of the other years given. 
Everybody knows what was the cause of that 
great increase—the failure of the potato-crop in 
Ireland, followed by almost famine prices through- 
out the kingdom. [Dut can anything be more 
childish than to expect or argue, that becanse 
atmospheric influences suddenly destroyed Irish 
potatoes, and created a demand for Indian corp, 
a simultaneous and proportionate increase in the 
need for English manufactured cottons was to 
(spring up in the United States? Yet such ig 
“Blackwood’s” aim. And, after all, as it hap- 
| pened, even cotton exports to the States did 
largely increase in that year: excluding yarn, the 
exports of which to the States are very trifling, 
_the cotton exports to that country Incveased four. 
fold. In fact, the year of our largest imports 
from the States happened to be the year of our 
‘largest cotton exports; so that the point which 
| Blackwood” wished to establish, and which would 
‘have been worthless if he could have established 
‘it, is entirely upset and demolished by his own 
figures. The next largest year of exports, almost 
equalling those of 1¢47, is 1849; but in that year 
our corn imports from the States were only a third 
of what they were in 1847. Even “ Blackwood” 
might learn from this that, if in one year a foreign 
country does not increase her cotton imports in 
proportion to the increase in her corn exports, in 
another she may increase her imports while her 
exports are diminishing. 

This brings us to the best and briefest, though 
not the only, mode of testing “ Blackwood’s” absurd 
statistics. We have seen that, even taking each 
and any country separately, his figures, when they 
do anything at all, demolish himself. But the 
quickest and surest mode of arriving at any result 
worth considering is by seeing what is, in the 
| periods compared, the whole increase in the im- 
ports of corn and exports of cotton respectively, 
and the proportion each bears to the other. That 
“ Blackwood” is aware that this is the true and 
simple test is evident from the fact that, while 
printing the separate items from the Board_of 
Trade returns, he carefully deletes the totals! Let 
us supply this rather important omission. The 
declared value of our cotton exports was, in 1846, 
25,500,000/., in 1840, 27,000,000/,, giving an In- 
crease of a million and a half. In estimating the 
value of the corn imports there is no mode of 
getting at anything like a precise statement, owing 
to there being no declared value, to the price vary- 
ing greatly in and between the two periods, and 
to other causes. Of course the value must be 
estimated on the same principle as the value of 
manufactures for exportation is estimated ; not the 
value it bears in the market where it finds a sale, 
but that which it bears when it comes from the 
producer’s hands, before additions are made for 








carriage, duties, risks, and profits. We cannot, 
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It is true 


yalue of foreign corn from the imperial averages, | that few of our import duties are now levied for 


but, so far as we can ascertain or guess, from its ) any 


ice on the spot where it is grown. On _ this | 
rinciple we shall not be very tar from the truth 
in taking the value of all kinds of grain at 2Us. the 
varter. The value, then, of the corn imported 
in the two years that * Blackwood” compares 
stands thus:—In 1546, 2,544,1532, and in 1549, 
4,$35,400/. In ronnd numbers, therefore, end 
stated in value, the Increase of corn lports is 
about two millions and a half, and, as we have 
already seen, the increase of cotton exports of one 
million and a half; leaving a balance of a million 
in favour of the increased imp rts of corn. 

But two very lmportant considerations are here 
omitted. First, we are not now in 1549, but 
declining towards the end of 155V; and, on turn- 
ing to the Board of ‘Trade returns for the first half 
of the current year, we tind that, as compared with 
the corresponding period, the imports ot corn have 
decreased 2,000,000/, and the exports of cotton 
increased 1,000,Q000/.; represe uuing, of course, on 
the whole year, a decrease and an increase respec- 
tively of 4,000,000/., and 2,000,000/. Deducting 
from the balances of these two suins the one million 
which stood against cotton for the year L540, we 
have still a million more increase on cotton than 
on corn. Making all allowances, we arrive at last 
at this result: that the increase in the 
cori has been more than counterbalanced by the 
export. of cotton alone. 

But cotton is not the only export that has in- 
creased, though corn may be said to be the only 
import in which there has been a marked enlarge- 
ment. The total exports for 1549 were 5Y,000,000/,, 
against 51,000,000/. in 1846, the year of “ Black- 
wood’s” comparison; so that, by comparing the 
two periods, the import of corn has increased by 


two millions and a half of value, the exports of 


manufactures have increased eight millions, leav- 
ing five and a half millions in our favour. By 
carrying the comparison onward with 1644, we 
might bring out a still stronger result; but surely 
another would be superfluous, directed against a 
writer who, with such facts in bis knowledge, and 
most of them on his pages, cries out that the 
foreigner is sending everything to us and taking 
nothing from us. 

A dead set is also made by the writer in ques- 
tion at all foreign nations, and especially at the 


United States, as taxing our goods, while we admit | 


theirs duty-free. This is a mis-statement as great 

as any contained in the article; but, strange to say, 
itis one which there is a predisposition on the part 
of a large portion of the public to believe. ‘The 
cure for this delusion is a glance at the annual re- 
venue tables, with the item ‘Customs, 22,000,000/.” 
Now “ Customs” just means import duties on articles 
of foreign produce, and twenty-two millions is five 
times greater than the sum which the United States 
raise from the same source, and more than any 
other country, France only excepted, raises from 
all sources whatever. Austria, with a third more 
population, and Russia, with double the population, 
obtain a fourth less revenue from all sources than 


import of 


‘cent. on their tobacco. 











other purpose than revenue, while those of 
some other countries are imp sed for protection, 
But still it is fair to remember that if the States 
put 25 per cent. on our calicoes, we put 1200 per 
Some of the countries, too, 
that take and tax our manulactures, have few or 
no manufactures of their own, so that their import 
duties are, practically, only for revenue. In such 
cases, or, indeed, in any case, the tax is paid, not 
by the British manutacturer, who sells to the Rus- 
sian at precisely the same price as he sells to the 
draper in the next street—it is paid by the Russian 
consumer ; just as the late tax on corn imported into 
Britain was paid, not by the toreign grower, who 
sold to the English importer or his agent at the 
same price as to the consumer on the spot—it was, 


‘in fact, paid by the English consumer, and went 


into the poe ‘ket of the British landlord. This, 
however, is in some measure a digression, and 
must hot be allowed to kee » out of sigiit or me- 
mory the fact that Great britain raises an enor- 
mous and unparalleled sum by import dudes on 
foreign articles, all the while that some of the more 
unscrupulous of the public writers, and some ot the 
more credulous or ignorant of her people, are m- 
culcating or believing that “ there's no such thing.” 

After his arduous labours to show a decrease of 
exports in the face of plain facts, “ Black wood,” 
With a consciousness of failure, woes on to assert 
that at all events there has been a dreadiul falling 
off in the home consumption. This, it will be 
easily understood, is a retuge trom which there are 
no such short and sure means of hunting him out 
as in the case of exports; for goods intended for 
home consumption, passing through no Govern- 
ment de ‘partinent, have no estimate or record made 
of them. But, even in the absence of precise 
figures, and even on his own ground, it is easily 
seen that he is still unable to stand for a moment 
against the inconvertible and obvious tacts. In 


this portion also ot his article he contines himeelf 


to cotton, and we are ready to meet him here. 
His position is, that agricultural distress has greatly 
decreased the consul puion of cotton, and depressed 
the manufacturing interests. Now, where are the 
symptoms and probabilities, or even possibil ities— 
for in this case we have no more precise data for 
forming an opinion—of any such thing? Now, 
if it were true that employment is scarce and 
wages low in the manutacturing districts, there 
would be a presumption in favour of * Black- 
wood’s” argument. but, if any faith can be placed 
in the concurring reports of those on the spot and 
knowing best, it Is not only not true, but the very 
reverse of truth; at all events, there will be no 
attempt tu deny that there is no manufacturing 
distress of such a character as to render its extent, 
or even existence, a commonly known and admit- 
ted fact—no distress, theretore, which is of any 
value for * Blackwood's” argument. What, then, 
is the other evidence? That the agriculturists are 
so distressed that they must be buying less? We 
maintain that, so far trom there being any must in 


the case, there i is not @ probability, nor even a pos- 
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sibility. Of the three classes into which agricul-| is scarce, only the best labourers obtain constan; 
turists are divided, take first the farmers and land- | work, and the remainder have no alternative },.. 
lords. Supposing these to have been of late stinted | tween a miserable existence on wages casual}, 
in their means, what is the effect that that would | earned, or a resort to parish relief. The sumbe; 
be likely to produce upon the consumption of cot- | of individuals applying for the latter represent wit), 
ton? In the first place the two classes, taken | unerring accuracy the pressure upon the class ¢, 
together, are a very small number as compared} which they belong ; in other words, the poor-rate, 
with the whole population; and it is to be remem-| are an exact criterion of the distress of the labour. 
bered that cotton-manufacturers are of universal} ing population. Now, as Free-trade—a systey, 
and not of class use. Again: would cotton be the} bad in principle and ruinous in practice, according 
thing in which men finding a diminution in their | to “ Blackwood” —has continuously developed itsel; 
rents or profits would begin to retrench? When! during the last three years, it follows, if it affects 
men find a reduction of ten per cent. in their|the labouring classes at all, that their conditioy 
income, are their shirts the first or the last articles | should exhibit progressive deterioration. If the 
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which they are likely to reduce or dispense with 2) 
On the whole, we are rather inclined to think that | 
people are more apt to begin with luxuries, such as 
wine, brandy, sugar, tea, or coffee ; but it is a fact’ 
demonstrated by the Board of Trade returns, that | 
the consumption of these articles has, during the 
period in question, been not only maintained, but 
increased. Now people whe believe that land- 
lords and farmers are more likely to dock their 
shirts than drink less wine under the pressure of 
bad times, will see force in “ Blackwood's” deduc- 
tions on this point, and nobody else will. There 
remains the labourer. Great manufacturing dis- 
tress, it seems, is caused by the agricultural labourer 
now “buying a smaller amount of goods.” We 
mswer, first, that the agricultural labourers are as 
able to buy goods as ever; and, secondly, that it is 
not possible that any reduction they could make in 
their consumption would sensibly affect the demand. 
Not an acre has gone out of cultivation, nor is a 
man lessemployed. We defy all proof to the con- 
trary. We challenge evidence, too, that, even in 
selected cases of “reduced wages,” the reduction is 
more than proportionate to the fall in the price of 
food, consequently leaving the labourer with as 
much for the purchase of clothing as ever. And 
we must remark, in passing, that if the labourer 
had not been reduced to an unnatural and abnormal 
position under Protection, his wages would not, any | 
more than the wages of other workmen, have been 
reduced in proportion to the reduction of the price 
of food, or from any other cause, save a decrease 
f demand for, or an increase of supply of, labour. 
Again, the labourers have long been, taking head 
for head, the smallest consumers of fabrics, both as 
to quantity and value. ‘They “ want but little (and) 
want that little (very) long.” Remember the garb 
of an English agricultural labourer in the days of 
Protection, and say if he looked like a valuable 
customer to the haberdasher and clothier, and, at | 
this moment, if there is any change for the worse 
in the fashion and sufficiency of his garments. 

The answer to this query we leave with the 
utmost confidence to any and every one who has 
had the opportunity of observing and the faculty 
of comparing; for others, who veil their reluet- 
ance to give evidence under the common form of 
“don't recollect,” and “can't say,” we are fortu- 
nately possessed of an established fact, which is 
conclusive upon the question of agricultural dis- 
tress, so far as that term is applicable to the con- 
dition of the labouring class. When employment | 











nome market for manufactures fails from the Jow 
price obtained by the agriculturist for his labour, 
the artisan must of course suffer, and all trades 
connected with agriculture and manufactures must 
also feel the pressure in a certain definite proportion; 


lall the labouring classes should, in short, send an 


increasing proportion of claimants for relief to the 
workhouse. This is notoriously not the case. On the 
contrary, in every quarter the poor-rates have dimin- 
ished, whether in town or in the country, whether 
in England or Scotland, whether in Great Britain 
or Ireland. The recent return from the Poor-lay 
Commissioners shows that in England and Wales 
the decrease of pauperism is continuous and pro- 
gressive. Their gross returns of paupers relieved 
on the Ist July, 1849, and the Ist July, 1850, are 
885,737 and 829,708 respectively, showing a de- 
crease of 6.3 per cent.; and of able-bodied male 
paupers, 8,719 and 4,440, relieved at the above 
periods, a decrease of 49.1 per cent., or nearly one 
half. How many of these were agricultural labour- 
ers may be conjectured from the fact that at the 
first date the agricultural counties of Sussex, Buck- 
ingham, Devon, Northampton, and Warwickshire, 
supplied only ninety-seven in all! At the second 
date they supplied still fewer; and in the face of 
this we are told by “ Blackwood” to believe that 
agricultural labourers are degenerating into a horde 
of shirtless serfs, and involving the hapless mann- 
facturer of long-cloth in their ruin. A few years 
more of such progressive ruin would make the 
calculation of poor-rates an affair of infinitesimal 
minuteness, and deprive the unhappy Protectionists 
of their last and dearest luxury of despair. 
Without, however, speculating upon future pos- 
sibilities, let us bear in mind the results that we 
have arrived at. We are told by “Blackwood” 
and other champions of Protection, that our Free- 
trade system is wrong in principle, and that it has 
practically been proved so by decay of trade and 
agriculture—the one to be discovered in official 
statistics, the other to be inferred from the supposed 
disadvantages incurred from foreign competition. 
We have shown from facts which cannot be contro- 
verted that trade has largely increased in a period 
coincident with the development of Sir Robert 
Peel's legislative changes—that the condition of 
agricultural labourers has actually inproved during 
the same period; and, parenthetically, we have 
been obliged to answer the puerile objection that 
“the foreigner sells more and buys less.” We 


should, however, be willing enough to allow this 
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gssertion if we could do so consistently with truth 
snd the possibility of the thing. 

But the laws which regulate exchanges are, un- 
fortunately, inexorable. ‘The foreigner who brings 
his corn will not be satisfied with less than its 

rice and equivalent in value—whether that equi- 
yalent be in the form of manufactures or money, 
or of both. If, therefore, he is indifferent to our 
manufactures, he will take gold - or if he takes a less 
value of manufactures than he brings of corn, the 
deficiency must be made up with bullion. From 
this there is no escape, nor is there from the con- 
trarv. The steady flow of bullion hitherwards, 
and the consequent accumulation of sixteen mil- 
lions of pounds sterling in the Bank, is conclusive 
that, so far from its being the foreigner, it is Great 
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Britain herself that, under the deplorable system 
of Free-trade, is at this moment, and for some 
time past has been, “ buying less and selling more” 
than heretofore. If it were otherwise, the bullion 
at the Bank neither increasing nor diminishing, it 
would merely come to this: that the foreigner was 
content with the thriftless bargain of receiving less 
than he gave, or, in other words, a certain propor- 
tion of foreign produce would drop, like manna 
from heaven, into the mouths of our hungry mil- 
lions—a phenomenon which political economists 
are certainly not in the habit of anticipating, but 
which it is difficult to suppose the most querulous 
Conservative could contemplate rather as a curse 
than a blessing. 





ARCH HOLOGY 


Tue inquiry is sometimes made, whether the study 
of archeology is making any real progress in this 
country, whether its objects are better apprehended 
than heretofore, whether, in fact, history, speaking 
by its monuments, has aroused any real and active 
zeal in its behalf in this busy island of ours ? 

The answer may perhaps be, on the whole, a 
hopeful affirmative. We trust that a taste, real or 
fancied, has sprung up, and that churchwardens 
everywhere within the United Kingdom are now 
admonished to be less liberal of whitewash and 
plaster when they set to work to “repair and 
beautify,” and that the Royal Sappers and Miners 
are now no longer permitted to demolish a crom- 
lech when blocks of granite are wanted for the base 
ofa column. 

But, as we proceed further, we must express our 
conviction that but little has been effected, notwith- 
standing the talk to the contrary, by the annual 
meetings of the archeological societies. The best 
papers that have appeared in the two journals now 
in existence are the productions of men in their 
closets, and were never the result of the peripatetic 
exhibitions which have been made at these gather- 
ings. ‘That some such declaration was needed can- 
not be denied ; and the first meeting of the British 
Archwological Society at Bourne Park, near Canter- 
bury, fully answered that purpose. It arrested the 
attention of those who were before inclined to 
fooh-pooh antiquarianism, and gave encourage- 
ment to the few already devoted to the study. All 
was enthusiasm ; and if there were some for whom 
the hospitality of the President had more charms 
than the dry bones of their Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
there were many who looked upon that day asa 
propitious one for national archeology. ‘The tumuli 
on the adjacent downs had, it is true, been well 
ransacked, for a second time, three years previously, 

‘tud furnished but few objects of interest on this 
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occasion ; but there was enough to awaken reflec 
tion and lead to inquiry, and the object of the first 
president was attained. Even the unretlecting 
began to wonder what could induce a doctor of 
the Church, well known for his devotion to geo- 
logical science, to work with spade and mattock, 
and with a handkerchief around his head, like a 
“navvey,’ in the cist of an Anglo-Saxon tumulus. 

Pity that such a demonstration should have been 
followed by the envy, strife, and bickering which 
shortly succeeded ; pity that, as the subject was not 
ethausted, that as there was room enough for all, 
each had not chosen his branch of antiquity and 
worked diligently in it, instead of seeking occasion 
of offence, and indulging in sinister imputations. 

We make these remarks with no desire to in- 
dulge in individual censure, but as recording our 
protest against division in such a cause, when unity 
was so much, so ardently to be desired. But the 
breach has been made, and time alone will close it. 

The love of antiquity appears to us to be a cha- 
racteristic of gentle minds, nor is this taste of 
modern origin: there were antiquaries in the old 
times before us. Homer speaks reverently of what 
had passed down the stream of time, and Seneca 
betrays the same feeling in many places; while the 
yreat master of eloquence enunciates the striking 
truth, “nescire quid antea quam natus sis acciderit, 
id est semper esse pucrum’—to know only of the 
present is to be always a child! Let him who 
loves antiquity, and dreads the cold sneer of the 
utilitarian, bind this sentence as a phylactery on his 
forehead, and write it on the lintel of his door. 

To descend to later times, Petrarch loved and 
cherished antiquity. NReared in a country where 
the footprints of emperors and consuls, of heroes 
and lawgivers, were scarcely yet effaced, he could 
duly appreciate the precious treasures which 
came into his possessiun ; and his memorable letter, 
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addressed to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, with 
a present of ancient coins, bearing the effigies of 
great men, attests at once his taste, tact, and judg- 
ment. “ Behold, Cesar,” says he, “those to whom 
ou have succeeded, to whose form and image you 
should adapt yourself. I can only know and de- 
scribe the deeds of these men; you may not only 
know but follow their example "" 
Chaucer in many places speaks with the spirit of 
an antiquary, even while indulging in a bit of 
good-natured sarcasm against ancient follies and 
superstitions. But Leland may truly be desig- 


nate the father of English archeologists. His “ Iti- | 


nerary” is a mine of topographical and archxolo- 
gical information ; and the student of the past turns 
at this time, and will continue to refer to his pages 
with a decp sense of gratitude for many records of 
our national antiquities now no more. 
might have said something in his praise, but then 
he had to blazon the livingz— 


“Camden, the nourice of antiquitie, 
And lanthorne unto late succeeding age.” 


Yet Camden, great and manifest as is his merit, 
was in reality more at home in the muniment- 
chest, and had but little discernment out of his 
own peculiar province; witness his handing over 
some of the most interesting of our national anti- 
quities to such a man as Obadiah Walker. Dug- 
dale was of the same stamp. He had more love 
for the records of parchment and stained glass than 
for the recondite antiquities of his native country. 
Yet all English antiquaries will honour the names 
of Camden and Dugdale, especially the latter, who, 
by his stupendous * Monasticon,” has raised an en- 
during monument to himself, and claimed the gra- 
titude of ages yet to come. 

And here we must interpolate a few words of 
remark in respect of numismatic studies. It is a 
well-known fact that the great majority of our 
English antiquaries are, like Camden, profoundly 
ignorant of the coins even of their own country. 
To foreigners this is a subject of unspeakable won- 
der, and occasionally of biting sarcasm, as we our- 
selves can testify. An intelligent Frenchman or 
German cannot conceive it possible that an anti- 
quary, especially he who would study ar¢, can pass 
over the only objects that can give him a compre- 
hensive and unbroken view of it froin its dawn to 
the present hour. And yet such is the fact. But we 
leave it to numismatists to vindicate their favour- 
ite study, merely observing that we would advise all 
young men aspiring to the dignity of antiquary to 
begin with the study of old coins. They contain, 
within the most circumscribed space, more intor- 
mation than can possibly be found in any other 
ancient monuments; they will impart lessons in 
chronology, iconography, mythology, paleography, 
and other branches of antiquarian study, and thus 
store and fit the mind for deeper research, and 
a more extended acquaintance with archeology. 

If Camden and Dugdale treated some of our 
English antiquities with less respect than they 
merited, there was one at this period who neglected 
nothing which could shed light on British history. 
This was Sir Robert Cotton, whose well-known 


Spenser | 
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manuscript collections 
| searcher into antiquity. 
‘coins which are to be 
collection of the British Museum are chiefly of 


still exist to gratify the 
The few ancient British 
found in the nurzismati, 
his preservation, and, we believe, once 


; . formed 
part of his cabinet. . 


And here let us do justice ty 





the memory of a prince whom all writers agree ™ 
.* s a l 
representing as a youth of rare promise. Henry 
’ ’ 


the son of James the First, was an antiquary 
-and a numismatist ; and a document has lately been 
cited showing that the collection of Gorlays 

“) 


, ; at 
| Dort, was purchased fur him a short time previong 
to his death. This came to his brother, the unfop. 


itunate Charles, whose taste was well known, and 
whose cabinet of antiquities of all kinds, and 
collection of pictures and objects of virtu, are 
spoken of by continental writers who visited 
England prior to the breaking out of the great 
civil war. But after this a period arrived When 
antiquarianism began to culminate in England 
A nobleman of high rank and refined taste se 
an example to his order and the whole of his 
educated countrymen by collecting marble at q 
great expense from Greece and Italy. To the 
Karl of Arundel it is well known Oxford owes one 
| of its greatest attractions. It could be wished that 
‘his lordship had shown as much regard for the pre- 
'servation of the antiquities of his native land; but 
|in those times men did not think of studying 
| medieval and classical remains together, and at the 
present day the same oversight is committed. Had 
‘but a portion of his lordship’s diligence been 
bestowed on the preservation of English monu- 
ments then fast hastening to decay, what treasures 
of art might have been preserved to us! We are 
grateful, however, for what he accomplished ; and 
dwell with no small delight on the acts of a man 
whose taste and cultivation led him to adopt such 
-a pursuit when all around him were immersed in 
‘the follies, the vices, and the intrigues of a corrupt 
‘and profligate court. 

But to return to Sir Robert Cotton. In the 
fourteenth year of Elizabeth (A.D., 1572), the 
learned Archbishop Parker, in conjunction with 
Sir Robert, laid the foundation of a society for the 
preservation and illustration of the ancient monu- 
ments of England. The members met for more 
than twenty years at the house of Cotton, and it 
appears by a manuscript in the British Museum, 
one forming a portion of his celebrated collection, 
that in 1559 they had contemplated applying t 
the Queen for a charter of incorporation, but the 
death of Elizabeth put an end to the design, which 
appears to have been abandoned. The society, 
notwithstanding, still held together until the yest 
1604, when James the First, for some reason best 
known to that libel on Royalty, abolished it. An 
attempt to resuscitate it about thirteen years after- 
wards proved abortive. 

The civil dissensions in the reign of Charles the 





| 





art, and his possession of many objects of antiqué- 


rian interest, he might have been induced to foster | 


the project. 


On the Restoration, fanaticism having had its rp, | 





First were fatal to the restoration of such a society, © 
or it is possible that, with the King’s fondness for | 
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the antiquary § peaceful occupation was resumed, 
and men who loved antiquity again congregated 
ther, exhibited their relics, many, perhaps, 
soquired while leading a lite of exile abroad, com- 
notes, and discussed various points of archa- 
glory, if not with equal acumen, at least with as 


pucl! zeal, as the same class in ourtime. ‘To this | 


riod belonged Aubrey, a name justly venerated 
by the English antiquary. 

“About the year 1707, the friends of anti juity 
began to consider some plan for giving permanence 
to their doings. Their deliberations ended in the 
founding of a society called the Antiquaries So- 
dety. They met every Friday evening, at the 
Bear Tavern, in the Strand. Among those who 
took an active part in these deliberations was Peter 
le Neve, the Herald; Holmes, the Deputy Keeper 
of the Records in the Tower ; Batteley, author of 
the “ Antiquities ot Rutupie a Elstob, and Madox, 
who wrote the “ History of the Exchequer ”—Le 
Neve acting as president. In the following year, 
this little band of antiquaries removed to the 
Young Devil Tavern, in Fleet-street, from which 
they subsequently shifted to the Fountain, near 
Chancery-lane. ‘They were now joined by Stukeley, 
the two brothers, Ruger and Samuel Gale, Brown, 
Willis, Austis, the historian of the Order of the 
Garter, and others of inferior note. Wanley pre- 
jared the plan of operation. It does not appear, 
however, that the society received a proper form 
and body until about ten years afterwards; for in 
the vear 1717 their officers were first formally 
chosen. Peter le Neve was elected president; 
Stukeley was secretary, known for his zeal for 
the preservation of antiquities, but ridiculous for 
his pedantry and for his absurd reveries, espe- 
dally that regarding Oriana, whom, in one of 
his fits of speculation, he wedded to the rebel 
(arausius. Samuel Gale was the treasurer, and 
Talman director. George Vertue, the antiquary, 
artist, and engraver, in the last capacity a man of 
great ability, as his numerous works testily, at this 
ume joined the society. ‘The number of members 
vas limited to 100, and there was no honorary 
lst. 

For some reason with which we are not ac- 
quainted, the antiquaries again flitted, and we find 
them, in 1727, occupying apartments in Gray's 
Inn-lane, and subsequently in the Temple. In 
li25 their meetings were renewed, and the society 
met at the Mitre ‘l'avern, in Fleet-street, on Thurs- 
day evenings, after the Royal Society had broken 
iy. Maitland, in his “ History of London,” thus 
tpeaks of them at this time :— 


“The society, hitherto having no house of their own, 
meet every Thursday evening, about seven o'clock, at the 
Mitre Tavern, in Fleet-street, where antiquities are pro- 
duced and considered, draughts and impressions thereof 
ken, dissertations read, and minutes of the several 
Yansactions entered; and the whole economy under such 
Mmirable regulations, that probably, in a short time, they 
may apply for a Royal power of incorporation.” 


This was soon to be verified. In 1750, the 
Wtiquarians resolved to obtain, if possible, a Royal 
er of incorporation; and as their doings had 
since attracted the attention of persons of 





}rank and station, this was effected without diffi- 
‘culty, and in 1751 they obtained the object of 
their wishes. In 1753 they again removed, and 
leaving the tavern, took a house in Chancery-lane 
whence they again shifted, for the last time, to’ 
Somerset House—George the Third having, in 
1780, assigned them apartments adjoining those 
apportioned to the Royal Society, where they still 
continue to meet. Their chief publications have 
been the “ Archwologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts” 
relating to antiquity, which now extends to thirty- 
three volumes of quarto, and contains their transac- 
tions for the last hundred years. Of the relative 
/merits we must speak at some future time ; it is 
scarcely necessary to observe that the communica- 
tions are very varied, and of very unequal value 
‘and character, and that the bulk will bear no com- 
parison with the antiquarian labours of our neigh- 
‘bours, the French. The “ Vetusta Monumenta,” 
another publication of the Society of Antiquaries, 
jhas now, we believe, extended to six volumes. Its 
_ publication, we hear, has been suspended, the society 
|having been slow to recognise the tact that this Is 
ie an age of fulios,and that a hageeunwieldy book 


is now voted an incumbrance. Among the plates 
with which these volumes are illustrated are a 
series representing the Bayeux ‘Tapestry, and ano- 
'ther of subjects of the Painted Chamber at West- 
minster. The society has also contributed, l, to 
the publication of Folker’s “Table of Enghsh Silver 
-and Gold Coins,” a work now merged in Ruding’s 
“Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain and its 
Dependencies ;’ 2, “ The Wardrobe Accounts of 
| Edward the First ;" 3, “ Ordinances for the Regu- 
lation of the Royal Household, from the Reign of 
| kdward the Third to that of William and Mary ;” 
4, Roy's * Military Antiquities ;” 5, several volumes 
‘on cathedral antiquities; 6, The Metrical Para- 
| phrase of Caedinon,” a volume of inestimable value 
| to the student of Anglo-Saxon; and, 7, a transla- 
ition of Wace's “Chronicle of the Brut,” with the 
| original text. They subscribed liberally in Vertue's 
time to some of the works of that clever artist and 
engraver, several of which appeared in the early 
volumes of the “ Vetusta Monumenta.” 

We have already said that it is our purpose to 
discuss at a future time the merits of some of the 
contributions to the “ Archwologia.” With the 
changes which have taken place in the Society of 
Antiquaries we have nothing to do; all we hope 
is, that they may tend to the advancement of archa- 
ology in England. Nor do we desire to say more 
on the subject of the division among the promoters 
of the itinerant society, which dates its existence 
from the close of the year 1543, and now exists in 
two distinct bodies, than what has escaped us at the 
commencement of this article. Time can alone 
bring about the wished-for fusion. What we wish 
to see encouraged is, the apparently growing taste 
for the cultivation of a study which throws so much 
light upon the history of nations, and the manners 
and customs of past times. ‘The Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature contain many valuable 
papers on classical antiquities, which ought to have 
been printed by the Society of Antiquaries, whose 
volumes are too often cran:med with mere tran- 
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644 ARCH ZOLOGY 


scripts of historical documents, accessible to most |the task of describing the ancient British eo 


people among the vast stores of the British Museum. 
hat we most desire to see is, a more careful 


regard for the preservation and illustration of given in this work, though they are continued ¢, 


ancient monuments still existing in England. One 
of the most valuable contributions to our literature, 
which the English antiquary cannot prize too 
highly, is the ‘‘ Codex Diplomaticus A¢vi Saxonici,” 
edited by Mr. Kemble, and published under the 
auspices of the English Historical Society. In 
these volumes, of which, we believe, six have now 
been published, a vast amount of antiquarian illus- 
tration may be found, to delight those who love to 
trace the footsteps of Time. It is impossible to 


over-estimate this work, or that which may be 


fairly coupled with it, the “Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England,” edited by Mr. Thorpe. To 
those may be added the “ Monumenta Historica 
Britannica,” recently published by our Govern- 
ment. ‘This work, which was originally commenced 
many years since by Mr. Petrie, was completed 
under the careful superintendence of Mr. Duffus 
Hardy. Besides most carefully collated transcripts 
from all the-ancient historians who mention Bri- 
tain, it contains a list of Roman monumental in- 
scriptions found in, or having reference to, this 


country. It is much to be lamented that the | 


modesty of the last editor induced him to commit 


IN ENGLAND. 


ins to 
Tost 
hot 


‘another, as many specimens allowed by 
‘numismatists to be indubitably British are 


be purchased at large prices, as British cojns 
the national collection. ; 
- In conclusion, without adopting the Precise 
terms of one who laboured hard in his Vocation 
we commend the spirit which dictated the ane. 
dote which follows, recommending it not only 4, 
the fledgling archeologist, but also to him wh, 
has grown grey in the pursuit. “A wander wi 
of Wiltshire, rambling to Rome, to gaze at ang. 


for 


quities, and there screwing himself into the cop. — 


pany of antiquaries, they entreated him to illustrat, 
unto them that famous monument in his country 
called Stonage. His answer was, that he had 
never seen, scarce ever heard of it. Whereupon 
they kicked him out of doors, and bade him Zu 
home and see Stonage; and I wish all such 


-Esopical cocks as slight these admired stones, and | 
other our domestick monuments (by which they | 


might be admonished to eschew some evil or de 


‘some good), and scrape for barleycorns of vanity | 
out of foreign dunghills, might be handled, or | 


rather fooled, as he was.”® 


—_— ———— ——- — —— - — - . -_-—- ee 


| 
* Thomas Hearne. 
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Kingsconnell ; a Tale. By Mrs. Gorvoy, Author 
of “The Fortunes of the Falconars.” 3 vols. 


Newby, London. 


Tus tale is a decided improvement upon Mrs, 
Gordon’s former work. It displays the same fami- 
liar acquaintance with Scottish life in all its varie- 
ties and shades, it abounds in the same graphic 
sketches of persons and things, but the plot in the 
work before us is much more skilfully constructed, 
and the interest of the story is proportionably 
increased. Arthur Bertram, the hero of the tale, is 
‘the son of a wealthy and well-descended Scottish 
baronet. While on a visit to his parents he meets 
and falls in love with Beatrice Lockhart, an amiable 
and clever girl, who resides, in the neighbourhood, 


with her grandmother and two maiden aunts, true | 


specimens, all of them, of the poorer class of Scot- 
tish gentlefolks. The old lady is very self-willed, 
full of unconquerable prejudices, and her rigid 
habits of domestic economy border very closely 
upon meanness. ‘The character of one of her 
daughters, Miss Willie, partakes very much of that 
of her parent ; while Miss Grace, though vain and 
silly, is kindhearted. Such is the household in 
which the heroine passes her youth, contrasting 
vividly as it does with the splendid establishment 
of Sir Thomas Bertram, at Kingsconnell, in the 


dmmediate neighbourhood. 





ATURE. 


Young Bertram and Miss Lockhart fall over 
head and ears in love with each other before either 
they themselves or any one else is aware of the 
‘important fact. The suspicions of Lady Bertram, 
the hero’s mother, are, however, at length aroused. 
The character of this person, an Englishwoman oi 
rank, is exceedingly well drawn. Under a highly 
polished and pleasing exterior, she veils a disposi- 
tion of the most intense selfishness. In reality, she 
is indifferent to everything save her own aggral- 
‘disement and that of her children ; yet art has dow 
so much for her education, she is so perfectly mis 
tress of herself, that she can with ease render her- 
self popular, at least for the time, in whatever 


society she may happen to be. We may readily sup | 


»0se that this experienced lady observed at length 
with alarm her son's attachment to a portionles 
girl, and that she took speedy steps to prevent its 
further growth. Having questioned him on 
subject, and ascertained that no actual engagement 
existed between the lovers, she pointed out 
ruinous consequences which must result from § 
continuation of their intimacy. She assured him 
that Sir Thomas would never consent to their 
‘union, and, such being the case, that any further 
attentions to Miss Lockhart upon his part might 
‘seriously compromise the prospects, if not ¢ 
|character, of a very amiable and attractive 
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se loss of whose society, through this unfortunate | married, but who is now a widow, and who hap- 
ir, she could not cease to regret. By appealing! pens to be at the inn to which poor Bertram is 
s tarn to the filial affection and to the chivalrous | carried with the fatal bullet in his breast. 
of her son, the artful mother at length! Such is a hasty outline of the main plot. There 
tained from him a promise to think no more of _are, however, a variety of characters and incidents 
jeatrice Lockhart ; then, kissing him with the most | introduced to which we have not referred, and 
ieoming grace, she left him in an agony of grief. some of which, we think, might have been advan- 
Warm-hearted and impulsive, Arthur Bertram in | tageously omitted, as not contributing to the pro- 
wo respect resembles his worldly-minded mother. | gress of the story. The elaborate genealogies of 
He plunges eagerly into the gaiety and dissipation | the heroine and the hero too might have well been 
¢ the great world, in order to relieve his bitter | abridged. Such details inspire little interest in 
jssppointment. Through the address of Lady | real life, and in fiction much less. But the main 
am, he is thrown frequently in contact with a fault which we find with the tale before us as a 
soung lady of remarkable beauty and accomplish- | work of art is, that it contains far too many painful 
nents, the only child of an influential nobleman. and tragic scenes. First we have the death of the 
(ar hero cannot but admire the charming Miss heroine's mother, under circumstances peculiarly 
jdair, yet he does not love her. His senses are distressing; next we have the deaths of the 
gsinated by this high-born beauty, and his vanity , hero’s two brothers, both of whom are prematurely 
flattered by the preference which she evinces to | cut off; then Mr. Sumner, the heroine's husband, 
himself amid a crowd of titled rivals; but it is only | dies suddenly, leaving his widow a stranger in a 
shile she is present that her influence is felt. When | foreign land ; and, lastly, comes the catastrophe of 
sent from the brilliant circles over which she ‘the elopement, the duel, and the death of the hero. 
reigns, his thoughts revert to the sceaes and the | All the scenes to which we have here referred are 
ject of his first affection. Piqued by his apparent | detailed with elaboration, and they occupy, conse- 
adifference, the triumphant beauty resolves to / quently, a large portion of the work. This succes- 
«mplete her conquest ; and, in spite of the serious | sion of tragic occurrences, this too frequent appeal 
nisggivings of our hero, she succeeds. He marries to the pity of the reader, very materially weakens 
yr; and finds that his wife is devoid alike of the effect of the final catastrophe, which, if follow- 
art or head, although she sings and waltzes to ing a more smooth and simple series of incidents, 
erfection. Arthur Bertram is not of a nature to could not have failed to produce a powerful im- 
ar, with philosophic patience, the miseries of his’ pression. 
wedded life. He seeks distraction in gambling, The chief merit of the work consists in the 
aintrigue, and in the excitement of political life. truth and skill with which the principal characters 
His wife, meanwhile, continues her career of heart- are pourtrayed. In Arthur Bertram we see a man 
8 dissipation, and finally elopes with a young of fine parts and of a generous nature, but without 
wbleman, while her husband is confined to his bed any fixed principles of morality or religion to 
tya serious illness. Bertram rises from his sick restrain and guide his wayward passions. In his 
‘ed to follow the guilty fugitives; and he falls, mother we find a true creature of conventional life. 
ike the lord of “wanton Shrewsbury,” by the In the faithless wife of Bertram we trace the 
und of his wife’s seducer. His dying hours are career of the spoiled beauty, whose insatiable 
“othed, however, by the presence of his first love, vanity and thirst of admiration involve her at 
beatrice Lockhart, who has in the interval been length in vice and ruin. 


(The remainder of the Literary Notices are unavoidably postponed till the November No. ] 


ASSURANCE OFFICES 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company.—The second day amounted to 2,087/. 0s. 4d., and as the income of the 
‘ulf-yearly meeting of the Shareholders in this Company Society for the previous half-year was 1,421/. 7s. id., the 
ras held on the 4th ult., at the Company’s offices, 3, Old increase in the amount of premiums received in the last 

‘Street, Mr. John Dean Paul, Chairman of the Com- six months over that of the first six months is 6654. 
Muy, in the chair. The advertisement convening the 13s. 3d. The entire receipts of the year just closed are 
setting having been read, Mr. A. Beattie, the Secretary, 3,508/. 7s. 5d., the expenditure, including the sums paid 
“en submitted to the Directors the following Report :—, for compensation to parties injured, amounts to 2,480/. 

At this second half-yearly meeting, the Directors are | 5s. 6d., and after estimating the liabilities of the Company 
“Py to be able to report a decided increase in the amount for charges which were not paid when the accounts were 
Premiums over that of the previous half-year ; and they made up, and deducting them, the net balance amounts to 
“mgratulate the proprietors that the Company is now 678i. 1s. 11d., which, for the first year of a new Company, 
“tablished on a firm basis, with every prospect of asteady the Directors conceive, will be regarded as a most satisfac- 
“crease in its business. The abstract statement of the tory result. This balance, unless reduced hereafter by 
“counts of the Company, to the 30th June last, have payments for compensation on some of the policies issued 

dy been placed in the hands of the proprietors; and prior to the 30th June, will yield about eight per cent. on 
tum these it will be seen that the amount of premiums the capital paid up; and though for the present the Direc- 
“ceived during the half-year which terminated on that tors cannot recommend its division, they trust that at the 
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next half-yearly meeting they will be in a position to pay 


interest to the proprietors upon the capital; and unless it 
should be deemed necessary to reserve a portion of the 
suiplus to go in diminution of preliminary expenses, a 
dividend of an almost equal amount to the interest may 
likewise then be paid. The obvious course which the 
Directors would venture to recommend to the proprietors 
at this meeting, however, is to reserve this balance until 
the risks upon the old insurances are run off. The issue 
of the Company's tickets, which, at the date of the last 
half-yearly meeting of the proprietors, was established on 
twenty-seven railways, has since been extended to five 
more, so that the public can now obtain insurance tickets 
on the following lines of railway :—The London and North 
Western Railway, and all its branches; Eastern Counties 
and Norfolk, and all its branches; Great Western, and all 
its branches ; Midland, including the Leeds and Bradford 
and the Birmingham and Bristol ; Lancashire and York- 
shire, and all the lines connected withit; York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick, and all the lines connected with it; York 
and North Midland, and all the lines connected with it; 
Great Northern, and all the lines connected with it; Lan- 
caster and Carlisle, and all the lines connected with it ; 
East Lancashire, and all the lines connected with it ; South 
Devon, and all the lines connected with it ; Newcastle and 
Carlisle, and all the lines connected with it; Maryport and 
Carlisle, and all the lines connected with it; Shrewsbury 
and Birmingham, and all the lines connected with it; 
North Staffordshire, and all the lines connected with it; 
South Staffordshire, and all the lines connected with it; 
Eastern Union, and all the lines connected witb it ; Chester 
and Holyhead, and all the lines connected with it; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and all the lines con- 
nected with it ; North-Western, and all the lines connected 
with it; Taff Vale, and all the lines connected with it; 
Cockermouth and Workington, and all the lines connected 
with it; Stockton and Hartlepool, and all the lines con- 
nected withit; Leeds and Thirsk, and all the lines con- 
nected with it ; Caledonian, and all the lines connected with 
it; Edinburgh and Glasgow, and all the lines connected 
with it; North British, and all the lines connected with it ; 
Scottish Central, and all the lines connected with it ; Scot- 
tish Midland Junction, and all the lines connected with it ; 
Aberdeen, and all the lines connected with it; Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee, and all the lines connected with it; 
Dundee, and Perth, and Aberdeen Junction, and all the 
lines connected with it; and in the course of the next 
week the issue of tickets will be established on the South 
Wales, and Shrewsbury, and Chester Railways. The 
number of single journey tickets issued during the year 
ending J0th June, bas been 24,788 first cless; 41,515 
second class; 43,771 third class; total, 110,074 ; and the 
periodical tickets issued in the same period has been 2,808. 
There is still an unwillingness on the part of two or three 
Railway Boards to sanction the issue of insurance tickets 
on their lines. The plea of alarming passengers has been 
put forward as the ground of this refusal, as if provision 
agiinst a possible danger made danger more certain or 
imminent. It is not usual for a man to be more afraid of 
death because he insures his lite, or that he lives in fear of 
his house being burnt because he insures against fire. 
But, however, your Directors have tried every reasonable 
and respectful means of influencing the Railway Boards in 
question to afford the opportunity of effecting insurances 
on those lines, as well as elsewhere, which they have reason 
to believe the public would value. And as your Directors 
can adopt no other means, they wait the effect of time and 
public opinion upon the gentlemen who conduct those rail- 
ways ; and they hope that, ere long, they may consent to 
the issue of insurance tickets, so that the advantages which 
the Company holds out to travellers may be enjoyed upon 
every railway in the kingdom. The Directors stated in 
the fast report that the principle of effecting insurances 
against railway accidents was beginning to be appreciated 
in France and America; they have just learned that a 
Company is now formed in Paris, under the authority of an 
act passed on the 22nd and 23rd April last, which will com- 
mence the issue of tickets on the principal railways in 
France, as soon as the necessary arrangements are com- 
pleted. The promoters of that Company are also about to 
enter into negotiations with the Governments of the prin- 
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cipal continental States of Europe, to obtain permission 
establish branches in the principal cities, viz., Vienna Rew” 
Baden, &c. Your Directors cannot help regarding this 
templated extension of the system originally commenced by 


this Company as a favourable feature in its future Dros. 
pects; for it must be evident, as the knowledge of 
principle becomes more widely spread, the probability of 
travellers acquiring the habit of insuring will be inesennad 
In the last session a bill was intruduced into Parliament 
Mr. Newdegate, for the purpose of making it compulsory on 
Railway Companies to provide medical assistance to par. 
ties who may be injured by railway accident ; in the 
sent state of the law no action being maintainable *gaunst 
a railway company by a surgeon called in by the servant 
of a railway company to render assistance to a passenger 
' who has been accidentally hurt upon a railway. This bill 
was thrown out on the second reading, and your Directors 
feel that its rejection is calculated to enhance the claims 
of this Company on public support, as by its means each 
man may have the opportunity of doing that for himself a 
a small expense which the bill was designed to com 
railway companies to do, without any means of check; 
| the abuse of such a power. The claims upon the Com. 
| pany for compensation during the past half-year, and the 
| circumstance out of which they arose, will be describea, 
and the amount awarded in each case stated, at foot of this 
‘report; and, without desiring to exaggerate the danger of 
| railway travelling, it is manifest that there are accidents 
inevitably occurring in this, as in all other modes of tra- 
velling, which cannot be prevented by human foresight of 
care, besides those which arise from negligence or incom. 
-petence. The cases which this Company has relieved 
| during the past year show that accidents do occur, and that 
this Company has been the means of relieving, as far as 
| pecuniary aid is concerned, those who have suffered, and 
who had taken insurance tickets. Those who contribute 
| the premium without meeting with accident have the satis- 
| faction of knowing that the small addition which the pre- 
mium makes to the cost of their travelling creates a fund 
_for the relief of others ; and the utility of such a Company 
is demoustrated by the number of cases which have re- 
‘ceived compensation, which in most instances has been 
/made to persons in those circumstances that render the 
relief afforded a great assistance. In the short period that 
| has elapsed since the expiration of the first series of peri- 
odical tickets, so great a proportion have been renewed, 
that the Directors are persuaded the comfort of being 
‘insured has induced the greater number of policy-holders 
| to continue their insurances, and they trust that this may 
| be regarded as a satisfactory feature with reference to the 
future business of the Company. The Directors have 
express their increased confidence in the utility of the 
undertaking, and their conviction that, as the cases com- 
_pensated for injuries during the year will give publicity to 
it in a way that ordinary advertisement cannot do, the 
same confidence in its utility and its responsibility will be 
felt by the community at large: and they assure the pro- 
'_prietors that no effort will be spared to render it not only 
a useful institution to the public, but a profitable invest- 
‘ment of their capital. The Directors cannot close this 
‘report without gratefully acknowledging the kind sup- 
port and aid they have received from the Directors 
'of the London and North-Western, the Great Western, 
‘the Eastern Counties, the Great Northern, the Midland, 
and all other railways in the east, west, and north, works 
‘ing into or from those lines, having thus been ena 
to establish the system, and render it as easy aS pos- 
sible for the public to obtain both single journey a! 
| periodical tickets at all the principal stations of the rail- 
jw above mentioned.’’—Annexed to the report was 
published a list specifying the claims and compensation 
‘awarded under insurances effected during the years 
1849-50. From this statement it appeared that in addition 
to medical and surgical relief, 37 persons had been awardee 
sums varying between 2/. and 210/. The Chairman, 
moving the adoption of the report just read, together w! 
the balance-sheet, said he had to express his satisfaction at 
the result of the Company’s first year’s experience. He d 
not limit his satisfaction to a mere pound, shillings, and 
pence view of their position, although even finan 

















considered they had cause for gratification, because thei 
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| presented a clear divisible surplus profit of | Company for the past year is a balance to the credit of 
agit per cent. on the paid-up capital, after allowing for all profit and loss of 1,555/4. 10s. 2d, after appropriating 13304. 
and claims on the Company. Bearing in mind 19s. 11d. to the annuities’ rest fund. Although our profits 
the difficulties invariably inseparable from the introduction for the past vear are greatly under the amount of the divi- 
of anew system—yet a new system, he would be allowed | dend which has been declared for some years past, yet, 
io say, a8 advantageous as it was novel—he did think the ‘with the capital now possessed by the Company, and a 
progress they had made since they last met migat fairly be | strong feeling on the part of the Directors that the large 
: as an evidence that the system was steadily | losses suffered since our ‘ast meeting present only an 
giving ground with the public, and becoming gradually | exception to the general prosperous state of its business, 
jated by those who travelled on railways, and as an | and as the profits of the previous year amounted to 
tof a future success calculated to encourage them | 10,6672. 6s. 2d., and the dividend then declared amounted 
to labour in extending its utility and its general application. to only 6,390/. 15s., we recommend that the same 
The Company was 1n cordial co-operation with all the lead- | amount of dividend as before—namely, nine shillings per 
ing lines of the kingdom, and the Directors were thankful | share—shall be made to parties qualified to receive 
for the degree of courtesy and accommodation they had the same on and after the 15th of October next. The 
sways received from the different railway companies ; and | Directors, in justice to their feelings, cannot conclude 
‘confidently cherished the hope that at no distant | their report without adverting to the loss they sustained 
pall the southern lines in the country would soon have ‘in the lamented decease, on the 26th of October last, 
so far adopted the system as would enable the foreigner | of your late Secretary, Mr. William Robinson, who had 
travelling to England to complete the entire journey from | filled that situation from the formation of the Company, 
London to Paris under the advantages of the principle of | in 1824, in a manner the most efficient and beneficial to 
the Company. As a Company on precisely similar prin- | the interest of the Company. The report, on the motion 
ciples bad recently been established in France, and with | of Mr. John Chambers, having been adopted, Dr. Gordon 
the same object, that circumstance would go far in prov- | proposed that the meeting approved of a dividend being 
ing the utility and acceptableness of the system generally. made of nine shillings per share, as recommended by the 
He had before him many practical proofs of the individual | Directors, and payable on and after the 15th of October. 
benefits derived from the operations of this institution, but | British Empire Mutual Fire Assurance Society. — The 
ye would only trouble the meeting by reading one letter | annual meeting of this Society was held on Thursday, the 
from a party who had received compensation through the | 29th of August, 1850, at the offices, 37, New Bridge-street, 
instrumentality of the Company. The writer stated that | Blackfriars, James Lowe, Esq., in the chair. The Chair- 
be was happy to say he was doing we!!, and better than he | man said—After the expenses, which were unavoidable at 
bad a right to expect after so serious an accident, and he | the commencement of such a Society, were overcome, there 
indulged the hope that, with the assistance of Divine Pro. | would be a steady and rapid increase, which would give the 
ridence, he would be able shortly to resume his ordinary | members all the benefit of a reduction of their premiums ; 
duties. The writer wished his letter to be made public in | which was the peculiar advantage of the Mutual principle, 
order that other firemen and engine-drivers might also be | as the profits formed an accumulating fund for that pur- 
induced to insure in this Company. He signed his nameas | pose. The data of the calculations upon which the Society 
Jobn Haigh, an engine-driver connected with the Peter- | was formed showed that a portion of the premiums would 
borough station. He (the Chairman) believed the publica- | be amply sufficient to meet all the losses. These data 
tion of such a letter through the press would tend to esta- | were derived from the experience of half a century; and 
blish the system in the estimation of the public; and he | now they hid the satisfaction to look back upon the history 
might have cited various other similar instances. But he | of the Society, and to see that their calculations were 
must mention, by way of contrast, the unfortunate acci- | verified by the facts which the report would detail. As the 
dent that took place recently at Cowlais. Their medical | Directors knew at the outset that they were incurring con- 
oficer (to whose skill and ability he was glad to bear | siderable responsibility, they entered upon their office with 
testimony) had to visit the sufferers, to cheer their spirits, a determination to meet promptly and cheerfully every 
and administer to their wants and necessities. Whilst loss; and they had so met every loss, and were determined 
performing these offices of mercy he was deeply pained in | to continue to do so, even if it were at their own personal ex 
having regularly to pass the door of one poor woman, who | pense. It was gratifying to find that thirty-four per cent. 
bad sustained very serious injury, and whose case was | of the premiums had been sufficient for that purpose, from 
almost hopeless, but who had thoughtlessly omitted to the commencement to the present time. They had, of 
uke one of the Company’s tickets when starting on her | course, been anxious to conduct their business on perfectly 
journey. At the trifling cost of threepence, 1,000/. was | safe principles, they had, therefore, refused risks above a 
sured to the first-class passengers ; for twopence 500/. | certain amount, and also that business which experience 
to the second-class; and, for one penny, 200/. for the | had proved to be unprofitable; and the result was the 
third-class; and in not a few of the thirty four cases re- | pleasing report they bad to present to the members to day. 
leved during the last twelve months, the cost of the | Some lage fires had taken place during the past year, and 
sufferers had only been one penny in addition to the rail- | some offices had suffered considerably in consequence. 
vay fare. At the last meeting the Directors retained some | In one case a village had been in a great measure destroyed 
of the shares for the purpose of allotting them to parties | by reason of the thatched roofs communicating the tire 
vho might be able and desirous to actively promote the | from house to house. The Direct. »s had therefore deter- 
extension of the Company’s system. 3,250 shares had mined not to take thatched houses in ¢ iture-—a description 
since that time been carefully allotted upon this principle ; of roofing which, he trusted, would at no distant period be 
and the Directors pledged themselves for the future to superseded by more substantial and incombustible mate- 
exercise the same discreticn in allotting the few shares rials. Such facts must lead members to see that the Mu- 
that might still remain in their hands, always giving a pre- tual principle is a sound one, and induce them to take such 
nce to persons who expressed their anxiety and hadthe an interest in this Association as to recommend it to their 
power to personally promote the success of the institution. friends and obtain new assurances. Up to Midsummer 
Mr. Harrison (Deputy Chairman) seconded the motion. last, the business of the Society had nearly doubled itself 
report and statement of accounts were then unani- since the last annual meeting, and it was for the members 
mously agreed to. Thanks were then voted to the Chair- to carry on the work in the same ratio; it was their own 
man for his conduct in the chair, and the meeting sepa- | work. There were only two ways in which the business 
could be increased—by private effort and public advertise- 
Patriotic Assurance Company.—The annual meeting of | ment. It was not the wish of the Directors to spend much 
this body was held on the 11th ult., at the office, in Col- | of the funds in public announcements, or to attract by high- 
‘green, Dublin, for the purpose of receiving a state- | sounding names. They were themselves men of business, 
ment of their affairs for the past year, and to elect audit- | of respectable standing in the city of London, possessing 
os. The chair was taken by Solomon Watson, Esq. The ' the confidence of all who knew them; and this served the 
lary, Mr. Fisher, read the Report and statement of ; Society better than the titles of noble or aristocratic pre- 
‘counts :—“ Your Directors, in submitting this report, | tensions. And they meant to make the Society an im por- 








have to state that the result of the transactions of the | tant one. It would take a high standing among such in- 
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stitutions, and command the respect, if not the admiration, 
of the country. He then called upon the Secretary to 
read the following Report :—‘“‘ The second year of the ex- 
istence of the British Empire Mutual Fire Assurance Soci- 
ety terminated June 30, 1850. During the period since its 
formation the sum of 2,494/. 8s. 11d. has been received as 

premiums, covering 2,830 policies issued to the 
amount of 1,163,511/. The losses during the same period 
have amounted in the gross to 962/. 1s. 5d., of which, how- 
ever, 111/. 7s. 9d. have been borne by other offices with 
whom re-assurances had been effected, thus the net sum 
paid for fire losses has been 850/. 13s. 8d., which gives, 
compared with the premiums, the proportion of 34 per 
cent. The steady increase, day by day, since the formation 
of the Society, of the business, the number of influential 
citizens enrolled as members, the care with which risks are 
taken, and the small proportion of losses in a period in 
which, owing to the number and alarming magnitude of 
conflagrations (among which may be instanced those of 
Ashwell, Cottenham, Cambridge, York. road, Lambeth, 
Gravesend, &c., &c.), scarcely an office in London has 
escaped heavy damage—evidences that the application of 
the Mutual principle to fire assurance by this Society de- 
serves and enjoys the full tide of public confidence. The 
losses of the Society would have been still further reduced 
had the assurance of thatched buildings been earlier discon- 
tinned. In some instances, as at Great Ashwell and Cot- 
tenham, whole villages, roofed mainly with thatch, have 
been more than half destroyed. The agency of the Society 
has had the attention of the Directors, and probably 200 
agents have been visited during the year by the Directors 
and official staff. In very many instances inefficient agents 
have been superseded, and most efficient men appointed in 
their stead. The Directors have likewise been successful 
in recently supplying with agents of the highest respecta- 
bility and business talent a large number of the important 
towns and cities in the north. Many of these have only 
just got to work, but will, during the ensuing year, very 
largely increase the business of the office. It only remains 
to add, that the Directors have been able, in common with 
very many of the members of the Society, to introduce many 
of their friends as new members; and if every member 
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would, as an important portion are now doing, take 
every opportunity to put the prospectus of the 
into the hands of his friends, with the advice, ‘Do 

I do,’ the remarkable ratio of increase witnessed « - 
the foundation would be fully sustained in time to come” 
The Chairman then submitted to the meeting the names 
of the retiring Directors and Auditor, when each of the 
following gentlemen were unanimously re-elected, viz, 
Mc Francis Cuthbertson, Mr. George S. Freeman, Mr 
George Gould, Directors; Mr. J. W. Pewtress, Auditor 
In answer to Mr. W. H. Watson, it appeared that the 
business had been doubled in the second year, and was 
progressing in the same ratio in the few weeks which had 
elapsed since the close of the financial year. Mr. Blackett 
said, it was a most gratifying fact, that, with so much busj. 
ness as had been done, so small a proportion of the pre- 
miums should have proved sufficient to meet all the losses, 
It was to be expected that at no distant period this Soci 
would be one of the leading institutions of the metropolis 
Considering the large increase of buildings necessary tg 
provide for our annually extending population, there was 
plenty of room for its progress. He approved of the care 
and vigilance exercised in accepting assurances ; eyen 
though it might check business in some directions, jt was 
the safe plan. They must continue their confidence in the 
Directors and officers, and he bore his testimony to the 
skill and ability with which their business was effected, 
He wished to conclude his remarks with the follow 
resolution :—‘ That this meeting is much gratified with 
the extraordinary success which has marked the progress 
of the Society, and hails it as a further confirmation of its 
views, of the zeal and ability of the Directors, and its 
increasing confidence in the principles of the Society, and 
hereby earnestly recommends to the members the most 
strenuous efforts to extend the operations of the Society, 
by recomending it to their friends, and obtaining additional 
assurances.’’—Mr. Robson expressed his conviction that 
the Directors possess the confidence and respect of the 
members in a high degree, and cheerfully seconded the 
motion.—After an unanimous vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man and Directors, the meeting terminated. 
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